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This Issue in Brief 


Reductions in average working hours per week and increases in average 
hourly earnings are among the outstanding features of recent industrial 
trends. Im manufacturing industries reporting to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, average hours per week were 15 percent lower in 
March 1934 than in July 1933, and average hourly earnings were 26 
percent higher. The Bureau’s index of employment was 13 percent 
higher and its index of pay rolls was 27 percent higher in March 1934 
than in July 1933, although the Federal Reserve Board’s index of 
production was 12 percent lower. These and related facts regarding 
the trends in manufacturing industries, in manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing industries combined, and in certain separate indus- 
tries, with particular reference to the period of code operation, are 
presented in an article on page 1013. 


The highest average annual wage and salary payment to wage earners 
in wholesale and retail trade in Ohio in any year from 1916 to 1932 was 
$1,293 in 1928 and the lowest $671 in 1916. For bookkeepers, ste- 
nographers, and office clerks, the highest average was $1,405 in 1930 
and the lowest $723 in 1916; for salespeople (not traveling) the 
highest was $1,238 in 1927 and the lowest $656 in 1916. These 
figures, based on annual reports to the Ohio Department of Indus- 
trial Relations are analyzed in an article beginning on page 1032. 


A State conference on labor legislation was held in Lansing, Mich., 
on March 26, 19384. This meeting was a direct outcome of the 
National Labor Legislation Conference convened in Washington in 
February by the Secretary of Labor. The Michigan conference was 
attended by representatives of the State government and various 
labor, industrial, and other organizations. Page 1047. 


The unemployed constituted slightly over 34 percent of 107,978 employ- 
able persons in Louisville, Ky., in the spring of 1933, according to an 
official State survey reviewed on page 1054. In building and construc- 
tion the proportion unemployed was as high as 65.5 percent; in domes- 
tic and personal service, 40.1 percent; and in the manufacturing and 
mechanical industries, 36.1 percent. On the other hand, only 12.3 
percent were reported unemployed in public utilities and 13.8 in the 
professional and semiprofessional group. 


Disbursements of over $400,000,000 were made by the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration from May 1933 thrgugh February 1934, . 


v 








VI THIS ISSUE IN BRIEF 


according to a report of its activities reviewed on page 1050 of 
issue. Besides general unemployment relief, this money has finan 
drought relief, grants to self-help groups of unemployed, civil-w: 
projects, adult education, and the distribution of surplus commodit 
The number of families given relief declined from 4,452,000 in \j ., 
1933 to 2,560,000 in January 1934. 


—— / 


The trend of migration was away from farms in 1933 in contrast w |) 
the years 1931 and 1932 when the heavier migration was toward {| 
farms. The net migration away from farms in 1933 was 227,000 


wad 


is 


compared with a net migration to farms in 1932 of 533,000. Howeycr. 
the farm population on January 1, 1934, was the highest _on record. 
being estimated at 32,509,000 persons by the United States Bure: 
of Agricultural Economics, an increase of 267,000 over 1932.) This 
increase, which took place in spite of the drift of population away from 


the farms, is attributed principally to an excess of 494,000 births over 
deaths. Page 1078. 


Home workers in the Connecticut lace industry had median weekly 
piece-rate earnings as low as $3.38 in September 1933, a representative 
month, and the highest weekly median was only $4.20, according to 
a survey by the State department of labor and factory inspection 
Weekly earnings of individual families ranged from 50 cents to $16 
(one case) and monthly earnings from $5 to $49. For the week ending 
November 30, 1933, after an increase in piece rates, median earnings 
were only $5.28, with 46.3 percent receiving under $5, 26.4 percent 
between $5 and $7, 20.7 percent between $7 and $10, and 6.6 percent 
between $10 and $15. Many of the families studied were on the relic! 
rolls of the department of welfare. Child labor was much in evidence, 
the ages of the children ranging from 5 to 15 years, the average being 
11.5 years. Page 1082. 


The national labor law of Germany, promulgated in January 1934, 
provides for an entirely new plan of industrial relations. It abolishes 
the former system of collective agreements and sets up in its place 
system under which the employer is regarded as the “leader” of tlic 
enterprise and the workers as “followers”, acting together not on!) 
as fellow workers of an enterprise but for the benefit of the State as 


a whole. An English translation of the law is given in full on page 
1106. 
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Employment, Hours, Earnings, and Production under 


the N.R.A. 
By Wirt BowpeEN, or THE UNITED States Bureau or LaBor Statistics 


MONG the outstanding objects alike of public policy and private 
enterprise has been the reversing of the downward trend of 
employment and pay rolls. Conspicuous in this connection are the 
provisions of codes for reducing hours of work and raising wage rates 
and the various measures undertaken to furnish emergency employ- 
ment during the period of transition. 

From March to July 1933, before the adoption of the codes of fair 
competition, average weekly hours, total employment, and total pay 
rolls increased, due largely to expanding production. In spite of 
increased production, average hourly earnings declined, although per 
capita earnings were somewhat larger, due to longer hours per week. 
After July, during the operation of codes and the President’s Reem- 
ployment Agreement, average hours per week declined sharply, due 
in part to declining production, but in those industries where produc- 
tion did not decline the effects of the codes were apparent in a general 
reduction of average hours per week. In both manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing industries reporting to the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, there was a general upturn after July 1933 in average 
hourly earnings, total employment, total pay rolls, and per capita 
earnings, and at the same time there were sharp declines in average 
hours per week and in total production. 


Adoption of Policy of Shorter Hours and Higher Wage Rates 


Tue effects of the codes and of the President’s Reemployment 
Agreement cannot be isolated from the effects of various other factors, 
but the main trends of hours, employment, earnings, and production 
are intimately connected with these public policies, and particularly 
with the reduction of hours and the increase of wage rates. Labor 
organizations long advocated shorter hours and higher wage rates for 
diffusing purchasing power as a basis for increased production and’ 
the extension of the benefits of more e‘ficient methods of production 
1013 
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to the working classes. The principal objection to such a policy | as 
based on the competitive position of employers. It was held 1 \a} 
those employers who increased their labor costs in this manner wo |d 
be at the mercy of other employers who failed to conform and \ hyo 
based their competitive power on cheap labor and other advanta:es 
not subject to common control. It was also argued that increased 
labor costs must follow, or at least accompany, an assured expansion 
of production and sales. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act and related policies were 
adopted to meet these objections by providing for concerted action 
on the part of all employers in each competitive field of employment 
and production for the purpose of making uniform changes in business 
policies, including those relating to wages and hours. Combined 
with the reduction of hours and raising of wage rates were various 
other policies, particularly the program of stimulating purchasing 
power and production by means of public works, emergency employ- 
ment, and agricultural recovery. It was hoped that by such methi- 
ods there would be provided an additional basis of demand for output 
for sustaining higher labor costs. It was assumed that the larger 
production and sales expected from an increase of effective purchasing 
power, combined with technological improvements and the increase 
of man-hour output, would absorb the added labor costs and prevent 
a rise, except perhaps for a short time, in unit costs of production 


Principal Provisions of Codes Relating to Hours and Wages 


ALTHOUGH a considerable degree of flexibility was permitted, the 
usual provision in regard to hours was a maximum of 40 hours per 
week. Child labor was prohibited, the usual minimum age being 16. 
Min:mum wages ranged widely, but in most cases were considerably 
higher than prevailing minimum rates. Most of the codes, and also 
the President’s Reemployment Agreement, contained provisions re- 
lating to the wages of employees receiving compensation above the 
minimum rates. The President’s Reemployment Agreement, for 
example, contained a pledge ‘‘not to reduce the compensation for 
employment now in excess of the minimum wages hereby agreed to 
(notwithstanding that the hours worked in such employment may be 
hereby reduced) and to increase the pay for such employment by a! 
equitable readjustment of all pay schedules.” 


General Trends 


For manufacturing industries and for manufacturing and nonmanu- 
facturing industries combined the principal trends are indicated i) 
tables 1 and 2. Table 1 gives basic data for October 1932, Marc). 
July, and November 1933, and the first 3 months of 1934. Table ” 
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gives percentage changes from October 1932 to March 1934, from 
Merch 1933 to March 1934, and from July 1933 to March 1934. The 
items included are average hours per week and average hourly earn- 
invs in 78 manufacturing industries and 14 nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries reporting to the Bureau of Labor Statistics; index numbers of 
employment, pay rolls, and per capita earnings in 90 manufacturing 
industries reporting to the Bureau; average weekly earnings (based on 
average hours per week and average hourly earnings) in 78 manufac- 
turing and 14 nonmanufacturing industries combined ; and the Federal 
Reserve Board’s index of production in manufactures. The figures of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics are based on data for the week in each 
month ending nearest the middle of the month; the Federal Reserve 
Board’s production indexes are based on the average for each month. 
In this and in certain other respects the figures compiled by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics are not exactly comparable with the production 
indexes of the Federal Reserve Board. The comparison is made only 
to indicate the general trends. 


Taste 1.—TRENDS OF HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS, AND PRODUCTION IN THE 
UNITED STATES, OCTOBER 1932 TO MARCH 1934! 








| 

| Octo- _ |Novem-| Janu- | Feb- | 
ber —_— —_ r ary ruary 

1932 ' < 1933 1934 1934 








Manufacturing industries 


j 

Average hours per week .......-.-.-.-.--- 39.5 | 36. 2. 34.4 |{ 33. 35. 36. 

Average hourly earnings (cents) ee 3.7 3. 2. 52. 53. ; 3. 53. 

Index numbers (av. 1929= 100): 
Employment ?...........--- wet = b ; 3 ‘ 77. 
) .. aa 59. 4 

Average per capita earnings 2 attend ‘ : 8. \ . 8 " 77. 

Production (Federal Reserve Board) - - - - ' , 82. ‘ | 4. } 72.0 

















Average hours per week - - bid d watch ; 37. 1 37.0 37.7 37.9 
Average hourly earnings (cents) - . . » d 3. 51.9 53.9 53.6 | 53.6 
Average weekly earnings (dollars) - Bh wataal q : ‘ 19.25 | 19.94] 20.21 | 20.31 


! Average hours per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings apply to 78 manu- 
facturing and 14 nonmanufacturing industries reporting to the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
ayy employment, pay rolls, and per capita earnings apply to 90 manufacturing industries reporting 
to the Bureau. 

? In this and the following tables, the indexes of employment and pay rolls are based on the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics revised indexes published March 1934, as adjusted to the Census of Manufactures. From 
these indexes is derived the index of per capita earnings. 
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TABLE 2.—PERCENT OF CHANGE IN HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS, AN! 
DUCTION ! 
























Tteae October 1932to) March 1933 to! July 
, March 1934 | March 1934 Marc! 








Manufacturing industries 





Average hours per week. _............................ —8. 1 —0.8 
Average hourly earnings +21.5 +22. | 
Employment " +25. 4 +37. 4 
Pay rolls__-_- . - 3 +44.9 +74.7 
Per capita earnings _- a een ee ee +15. 4 +27. 1 
Production (Federal Reserve Board’s index) ______- : +28. 6 +46.9 | 














Manufacturing and nonmanufacturing i: 
tries combined 





Average hours per week.__._.....______. SB TAEE _ 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly earnings.._. 





1 Based on table 1. See notes to table 1. 


In the 78 manufacturing industries reporting hours to the Bures\ 
of Labor Statistics, average hours per week declined from 39.5 in 
October 1932 to 36.6 in March 1933, and increased to 42.5 hours in 
July 1933. During the period of codes they declined, by “iarch 1934, 
to 36.3 hours, or 15 percent. In the 78 manufacturing industries and 
14 nonmanufacturing industries combined ! the trends were similar, 
but the increase from October 1932 to July 1933 and the decline from 
July 1933 to March 1934 were both somewhat smaller than in manu- 
facturing industries alone. One factor in the reduction of averave 
hours per week after July 1933 was the decline in production. Ordi- 
narily a curtailment of production finds expression partly in a reduc- 
tion in the number of employees, and since the index of employmen' 
in manufacturing industries increased 13 percent as compared with: 
a 15 percent decrease in average hours per week, the codes were obvi- 
ously an important factor in reducing the length of the working week. 

The effect of the codes on average hourly earnings was even more 
apparent than on average hours per week. Ordinarily during a period 
of declining production, average hourly earnings either decline «1 
remain substantially constant, but from July 1933 to March 194 
average hourly earnings in 78 manufacturing industries increase: 
from 42.1 cents to 53.1 cents, or 26 percent, in the face of a 12 percen' 
decline in the Federal Reserve Board’s index of production. In mun- 
ufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries combined, average 
hourly earnings increased from 43.8 cents in July 1933 to 53.6 cents 
in March 1934, or 22 percent. 





' Beginning with March 1934, the canning and preserving industry was transferred from the non! 
facturing to the manufacturing group. The indexes of employment and pay rolls have been revise: 
clude canning and preserving in the manufacturing industries. 
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imployment, pay rolls, per capita earnings, and production in 
manufacturing industries are expressed in the form of index numbers 
based on the monthly average for 1929 as 100. The index of employ- 
ment for October 1932 was 61.5; in March 1933, 56.1; in July 1933, 
68.2; and in March 1934, 77.1. These changes represent an increase 
of 25 percent from October 1932 to March 1934, a 37 percent increase 
from March 1933 to March 1934, and a 13 percent increase from July 
1933 to March 1934. The index numbers representing pay rolls 
show much larger increases: 45 percent from October 1932 to March 
1934, 75 percent from March 1933 to March 1934, and 27 percent 
from July 1933 to March 1934. Per capita earnings in manufacturing 
industries are expressed in the form of index numbers derived by 
dividing the indexes of pay rolls by the indexes of employment. The 
increase in per capita earnings was 15 percent from October 1932 to 
March 1934, 27 percent from March 1933 to March 1934, and 13 
percent from July 1933 to March 1934. There are no indexes of 
employment and pay rolls for manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
industries combined comparable to those for manufacturing alone. 
In the restricted number of establishments and industries reporting 
average hours per week and average hourly earnings, there was an 
increase of 5 percent in average weekly earnings in manufacturing 
and nonmanufacturing industries combined from October 1932 to 
March 1934, 11 percent from March 1933 to March 1934, and 8 
percent from July 1933 to March 1934. 


Significance of the Trend of Production 


Tue Federal Reserve Board’s index of production in manufactures, 
converted to 1929 as the base, increased 29 percent from October 1932 
to March 1934, and 47 percent from March 1933 to March 1934, and 
declined 12 percent from July 1933 to March 1934. While the index 
of production is admittedly not entirely comparable with the figures of 
employment and pay rolls, the divergence of the trend of production 
from the trend of employment and pay rolls is apparent. 

Underlying the policy of promoting concerted action by employers 
in shortening hours and raising wage rates was the view that the diver- 
sion of credit and of surplus income into wages would aid in creating 
an ultimate economic basis, in the form of increased purchasing power, 
for sustaining a larger volume of production, thereby enabline employ- 
ers to meet the cost of higher wages and to employ still larger numbers 
of workers. The actual trend of production during the early months 
of code operation was sharply downward, the Federal Reserve Board’s 
index of production in manufactures declining 28 percent from July 
to November. This trend has been interpreted by some as indicating 
a lack of validity of the policy of building up a basis for increased pro- 
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duction by shortening hours and increasing wage rates. This }) ter. 
pretation has been challenged us failing to recognize certain impo: ‘yn; 
qualifying circumstances. Anticipation of the codes, comiined vit} 
a general expectation of rising prices and with the prevailing ment. lity 
of exhilaration following the extreme depression of the early moths 
of 1933, caused an abnormal upturn of production from Mare!) {, 
July. Employers were eager to take advantage of unregulated wives 
and hours, of what were believed to be preinflation prices of materials 
and equipment, and of the expected upturn in demand. Production 
therefore got out of hand, and a sharp curtailment in the late summer 
was inevitable. Furthermore, the reorganization of business on 4 
novel basis required much time and many readjustments. It has also 
been urged that the policy of shorter hours and higher wage rates was 
only one phase of an extensive program intended to expand effective 
purchasing power as a basis for increased production and accompany- 
ing reemployment. Title I] of the National Industrial Recovery Act 
was intended to supplement the system of codes by a program of pub- 
lic works. Various forms of emergency employment and emergency 
relief were expected to aid during the transitional period in expanding 
production as a basis forreemployment. By the end of 1933 the down- 
ward trend of industrial production had been reversed, and an upward 
trend was maintained during the winter months despite unusually 
adverse seasonal conditions affecting particularly the vitally important 
heavy-goods and durable-goods industries. 


























Trends in Selected Industries 





In TABLES 3 and 4 below and in the accompanying graph informa- 
tion is given in regard to manufacturing industries, manufacturing 
and nonmanufacturing industries combined, and certain individual 
industries which have been particularly affected by the codes. Table 
3 gives percentage changes in March 1934 as compared with October 
1932, March 1933, and July 1933. Table 4 gives the data on whicli 
table 3 and the accompanying graph are based. 

In the comparison of the Federal Reserve Board’s indexes of pro- 
duction with the data collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
no exact correlation is intended because the figures, while indicating 
the general trends, are not on an entirely comparable basis. The 15 
separate industries included in the table were selected because of 
their being under codes or the President’s Reemployment Agreement, 
because of their representative nature, and because of the availability 
of more or less comparable production indexes. 
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g 3—PERCENT OF CHANGE IN HOURS, EARNINGS, AND EMPLOYMENT IN 
ECIFIED INDUSTRIES REPORTING TO THE UNITED STATES BUREAU 0} 
\BOR STATISTICS ! 











Percent of change in 















Item | 
| Average | Average | yp ’er Cap 
erag erage Employ- | p Per cay 
hours per) hourly | ment Pay rolls | ita earn- 
week earnings ings 











From October 1932 to March 1934 







Manufacturing —8.1 +21. 5 +25. 4 +44.9 +15. 4 
Manufacturing and nonmanufacturing combined —9.5 +15.8 2447 
Slaughtering and meat packing —17.3 +19.9 +15. 4 +20. | +4.0 
Cotton goods —25 7.3 2] 










Woolen and worsted goods 





Carpets and rugs —3.; +22. : +39. 8 +60. 1 14.4 
Iron and steel +28. 6 +22. 0 +43. 6 134. 5 +63. 4 
Sawmills 5 2.9 3 7 










Leather < 42 ; 
Petroleum refining —11.6 +15. 6 +18.9 +17.9 —.9 
Automobiles +-42. 1 +. +158. 4 +-295. 9 +53 1 






Shipbuilding 








Agricultural implements a t r 4 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies +11.2 0 +29. 7 +50. 9 +16.3 
Bituminous coal mining +10. 4 +20. 3 +16. 1 +55. 8 +34. 2 
Crude petroleum producing — 23.5 +20. 7 +28. 2 23. 5 3.6 
Retail trade (main types) | =—i1.4 +17.6 7.3 3.6 3. 4 










Fron 






Manufacturing 22. 1 r 27 
Manufacturing and nonmanufacturing combined —5.7 +18.3 11.5 
Slaughtering and meat packing —8.7 +19. 4 +22. 6 +38. 5 +12.9 
Cotton goods 3 +74. 3 45. 4] 













Woolen and worsted goods 7 := 9 
Carpets and rugs +6. 7 21.9 +59. 3 116.3 +35.8 
Iron and steel +33. 6 22.5 +52. 2 153. 2 +66. 1 
Sawmills 6 5 2.5 | 2 










Leather 







3 | 
Petroleum refining -12.1 +18. 2 +17.2 15.8 1.1 
Automobiles +36. 2 +13.2 +118.9 242. 0 6. 1 
Shipbuilding - - “1.6 +21. 2 7 1.8 4 













Agricultural implements 8 9. 6 90. 2 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies +20. 4 +.2 +41.8 +71.6 20.9 
Bituminous coal mining +30.8 +23. 4 +15. 1 +91.9 66. 7 
Crude petroleum producing —23.5 18. 4 +28. 8 23. 5 11 
Retail trade (main types) ? —12.9 +21.3 +22. 1 +26. 1 3. 2 







From July 1933 to March 1934 




















Manufacturing ie a 14.6 +-26. 1 | +13. 0 | +27. 5 | +12.7 
Manufacturing and nonmanufacturing combined —12.1 +22. 4 +7. 6 
Slaughtering and meat packing —21.7 +29. 6 +9. 0 | +14.2 | L4.8 
Cotton goods... : | 27.2 +61. 5 | 3.7) +23.0 +18. 6 
Woolen and worsted goods —29. 4 +39.5-| —143 13.3 | e 
Carpets and rugs | 21.7 +34.5| +82 +9. 7 | 1.4 
Iron and steel _. | —14.5 +-22.8 | +12.8 +25. 9 | +11.6 
Sawmills... ._- es | 21.1] +516] +60 +21.9 | 15.0 
Leather___._- ; ; |} 19.2) +25.2) +102 +12. 2 1.8 
Petroleum refining |} —12.7 | +17.8 +-13.7 +13. 0 6 
Automobile +3.7 +14.2) +645 +101. 1 +22. 2 
Shipbuilding —6. 1 +26. 0 +32. 6 +44.8 2 
\gricultural implements | +10.4 +146) +89.3 +137. 4 +25. 4 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies 11.5 | +7.8 +20. 0 +22. 6 e 
Bituminous coal mining +6.3 +27.8 +23. 1 +-75.3 42.3 
Crude petroleum producing 29.8 +56. 6 +22. 4 +24. 4 +1.7 
Retail trade (main types) —11.8 +24.0 +16.9 1-19. 6 +2. 3. 











‘In the figures of average weekly hours and average hourly earnings, smaller percentages of industries 
and establishments are represented than in the figures of employment, pay rolls, and per capita earnings. 

? Based on average hourly earnings times average hours per week. All other figures of per capita earnings 
are based on the indexes of employment and pay rolls. 
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TION IN 
SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER 1932 TO MARCH 1934! 
. - 7 = 
Index of Index _— 
Average | number | Index of | of per 
Month Average hourly | ofem- | payrolls| capita f= “ 
r week earnings | ployees | (average | earnings (average 
ve (cents) | ‘average |1929=100)) (average | jj59 100 
1929=100)| - 1929= 100)|°"*" 
—_ - aS 
Manufacturing industries 
Ee | 
NS ee ee ok eee 39. 5 43.7 | 61.5 41.0 66. 7 56 
November 38. 4 43. 5 60.5 39. 3 65.0 | 53 
December 38. 4 43.3 59. 3 38. 0 64. 1 49 
1933—January 57. 5 42.7 57.4 36. 2 63. 1 | 53 
2a aks is an es rele ech anche 38. 2 43.7 58.3 36.8 63.1 | 53 
| 
0 ee eee 36. 6 43.5 56. 1 34. 0 60. 6 | 19 
ae | 38.0 42.9 57.2 35. 6 62. 2 57 
i stine Sk chee cogs | 40.8 42.3 59. 7 39. 1 65.5 67 
June. . onset sn canedoueee | 42. 6 41.8 63.8 43.3 67.9 78 
ee BS: Pe ee 42.5 42.1 68. 2 46. 6 68.3 | 82 
Sa a 38.6 48. 3 72.9 52.1 71.5 | 75 
September __---....-- chanel 36. 1 51.4 76. 3 54. 2 71.0 | 71 
INA ot, nic aut etcviektaammtogin 35. 7 51.7 76. 0 54. 4 71.6 | 65 
a ae 34.4 52. 1 72.7 50.9 70. 0 | 5Y 
ES ine Se tes SA 34.2 52.6 71.0 50.0 70. 4 ‘6 
nos on anecnssceahans 33.7 53. 3 69. 9 | 49. 5 70.8 | 64 
a 35. 8 53. 1 74.1 55. 5 74.9 | 69 
FEE a Cee oe 36. 3 53.1 77.1 59. 4 | 77.0 72 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
A ~4'f 
i ee ininntd 46.7 44.2 83. 2 62.3 74.9 | 95 
i 44.6 44.5 81.8 | 58.9 72.0 | 97 
ee 46. 0 44.4 81.8 | 59. 9 73. 2 101 
1933-—Jamueny................-... 46. 4 44.2 80. 2 59. 0 73. 6 110 
ES apd daw nubngeckanhas 45. 1 44.2 80. 4 | 58. 0 72.1 | 95 
i 42.3 44.4 | 78. 3 | 54. 0 69. 0 | 87 
ape PR, iy ee 45.4 43. 2 79.0 | 58. 0 73. 4 Qs 
TET ITT es ES 47.4 42. 6 83.1 | 61.2 73. 6 | 105 
RCL AE 48. 2 41.9 | 85.7 | 63.9 74.6 | 112 
| CE 49. 3 40.9 88.1 | 65. 5 74. 3 | 105 
| | | | 
ee a Bs 40.7 48. 3 | 97.4 | 71.0 72.9 | 99 
a 40. 0 49.8 105. 7 77.0 72.8 117 
TR RE 39. 5 49.8 105. 0 | 76. 6 73.0 95 
RSPR REY op TE 39.9 49.8 102. 3 | 75. 5 73.8 115 
ES aS A Re 40. 2 52. 6 101.3 | 80. 8 79.8 | 113 
| 
ee OU 40.9 52.5 99.8 80. 6 80.8 127 
SE intcletindisatun chee cecoes 39. 2 53. 0 98. 8 77.4 78. 3 | 100 
March d | 38. 6 53.0 96. 0 74.8 77.9 | x6 

















i In the first section, average weekly hours and hourly earnings apply to the 78 industries reporting to the 
U.8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the indexes of per capita earnings are based on the indexes of employ- 


ment and pay rolls in 90 industries reporting to the Bureau. 
capita earnings are based on the indexes of employment and pay rolls. 


Throughout the table, the indexes of per 
The production indexes are based 


on the Federal Reserve Board's indexes. The labor statistics are based on figures for the week ending nearest 
the middle of the month; the production statistics, on the average for the month. 
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IN Pal 
SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER 1932 TO MARCH 1934—Continued 
Index of Index 
P Average , number | Index of | of per 
Month ne hourly ofem- | payrolls} capita 
z ner week earnings | ployees | (average | earnings | | 
I - (cents) | (average |1929=100)| (average | go 
1929= 100) 1929 = 100)| °“* . 
Cotton goods 
aS Seog | | | 
| ee ie eee Peer 48. 0 | 22. 3 77.4 | 55.7 | 72.0 . 132 
ce eS REE Se 46.7 | 22.3 77.1 | 53. 6 | 69. 5 Kf 
December. ixieee ol 45. 6 | 22. 6 76.8 | 51.8 | 67. 4 | 
1933—January________- eee 45.0| 22.4 76.5; 50.2} 65.6] ° 68 
February... § 45. 2 22.0 76. 0 | 49.8 | 65.5 49 
March. _-_. ‘ 44.1 | 21.4 73. 6 | 45.7 | 62> 1 Q 
April___- ; 45. 1 21.5 75.1 | 47. 4 | 63. 1 | , 
ER a Se 2 47.9 | 21.6 81.1} 54. 6 | 67.3 
Eat ee 49.2 | 22.7 93. 8 67.7 | m3} 
LSS eT : 48.9 23.1 103. 5 | 76. 6 74.0 
| } } 
ae a 9.5| 368] 105.7] 91.2; 863 , 
September... -_-----____. 35. 8 36.4| 103.6) 889| 85.8 
RARER Sb SRE SE LE 35. 2 36. 2 104. 9 | 89.7 | 85. 5 | x 
November. a 34. 6 36. 4 100.9 84. 5 | 83. 7 . 
December. 5 tuba ieee 33. 5 36.9 97.9 | 80. 1 81.8 
1004—Jan@ery.....-.................-.-. ‘ 34. 1 | 37.4 | 98. 9 82.7 83. 6 3 1934 
,., y ES ee Se uM 34.9 37.2 103.9 89. 5 86. 1 RY 
RE SE SO ee 35. 6 37.3 107.3 94.2 87.8 XY 
Woolen and worsted goods 
| - | 1932 
ee eae ee ee 46.0 | 34.9 84. 6 60.4 | 71.4 XN 
BEATS ES WE RS re 43. 6 34. 6 78. 6 52.9 67.3 
TE = Re 2 AS Le 45.3 35. 3 78.8 54.9 | 69. 7 | 193% 
1933—January -__- : 45. 2 34. 2 78. 7 53.1 | 67.5 
ROS, 4 46. 5 34. 6 86.3 60.8 70. 5 
March__ ‘ a te ah ellie 7.3 34.0 66. 1 37.8 57.2 {8 
I eckideily a iar oe 41.8 32.7 69. 0 41.9 60.7 | 62 
May.. e 46. 4 32.3 83. 4 55.9 67.0 4 
SD AR ae ree ee ae te 48.3 34.8 102.8 76.8 74.7 7 
July_...-. nade 49. 0 35. 2 116. 2 87.5 75. 3 22 
| j 
pe ESE OS ee eee 41.0 43.3 119.7 92.1| 76.9) 7 
RE SED An a 37.1 48.7 113.3 87.4 | 77.1 ()s 
|, ESM ASE, ae UR 34.8 48. 6 109. 8 83. 0 | 7h 6 4 
November..._______- ; 32.8 49. 4 97.5 70. 2 72.0 ‘ 
December - re Bee! 34.3 48.4 93. 6 69. 5 74.3 
| 1Y 
1934—January __- : , 33.8 | 49.1 95. 8 71.0 74. 1 7 
RE 5 RS KS ae 35. 6 | 48. 6 104. 0 80. 4 77.3 
March. _____-_- Seed daha an kaineed tube 34. 6 49.1 99. 6 75.9 76. 2 
Carpets and rugs 
; 19 
Ee oe ae eee TL ae 36. 3 41.5 54.0 38. 1 70. 6 \ 
DN «indicia <arampsctsLkesss 33. 7 41.1 54.8 36. 5 66. 6 2 19 
8 RR eee ee 32.9 42.4 §2. 1 34.1 65. 5 
| SG SE LR Soe a 34. 5 40. 1 50.9 4 58. 2 4 
EO MERE, SERINE AS ag aa 29.8 41.9 49.3 27.7 56. 2 
9 I a ee ae 32.9 41.6 47.4 28. 2 59. 5 
eee 6 ot lens mtn oucsabeedae 34.1 38.4 47.0 27.7 58.9 
PERRET : . ‘ of 40.8 38.9 50.9 36. 2 71.1 
June____ 44.3 38.7 58.7 46.5 | 79.2 
July_.. ‘ . ; 44.8 37.7 69.8 55. 6 79.7 
a ae ae rGoet SAE RS ape 36.3 47.4 74. 1 62.9 84.9 
September En : a 37.1 48. 2 78. 0 67.4 86. 4 
October __. RR Eee TESS 37.6 51. 2 82. 2 72.3 88. 0 
ROI, «ofa. occ < teaelepe eens 32. 2 52.7 76. 5 59.7 78. 0 
|” RRS eee ee 32.0 51.1 71.1 53. 6 75. 4 | 
ORO IEG oincinh  iccinsicnwnsesicisnndiun 32.3 49.7 69. 5 55. 2 79. 4 
PERS eo pips Fe 34.4 50. 0 72.5 53.3 73. 5 
SING 65k oc cand addline nate masses x R 35. 1 50.7 75. 5 61.0 80. 8 
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N Tal 4.—CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, EARNINGS, AND PRODUCTION IN 
SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER 1932 TO MARCH 1934—Continued 
Index of Index —_— 
at Average | number | Index of | of per 
Month Asemee hourly | ofem- | pay rolls| capita pada 
ar week earnings | ployees | (average | earnings | /: “em 
1) I (cents) (average |1929=100)) (average 1990. 100) 
1929 = 100 ial 100)" , 
| Iron and steel 
\932— October - - - . | 26. 6 48. 6 47.3 20. 3 42.9 23 
sf November 25.9 48.9 47.5 20. 3 42.7 22 
December 24.9 | 48. 7 46. 5 19.3 41.5 18 
. 1933--January 25.3 | 48.4 45.1 18.9 11.9 22 
NZ February 27. 0 | 48.3 47.2 20.8 44. 1 25 
| 
| | 
. March. 25. 6 48. 4 | 44.6 18.8 42.2 19 
. \pril 28. 6 | 47.9 45.7 20. 6 45.1 30 
May | rv i 48.7 48.3 25. 4 | 52. 6 4] 
June 37.8 48. 2 52.9 31.8 60. 1 55 
July 40. 0 48.3 60. 2 37.8 62.8 72 
| | 
August 39. 6 55.3 | 67.6 48.4 71.6 61 
mS September 33. 7 56.8 | 69. 6 43.7 62. 8 50 
October 33.5| 56.4 68. 0 43. 8 64. 4 45 
se November . . . 29.0 59. 0 65.8 | 38.5 58. 5 34 
: December - - - . 30. 0 58. 5 64.9 39. 2 60. 4 $1 
1934 January 29. 4 58.5 63. 0 37.6 59. 7 42 
; February 31.8 59. 0 65. 2 42.1 64. 6 52 
March. . 34. 2 59. 3 67.9 47.6 70. 1 5s 
Sawmills 
1932— October 39.3 29. 6 30. 3 15.8 52. | 27 
~ November 38. 6 29. 8 29. 5 14.9 50. 5 22 
Decem ber 34. 3 30. 1 28. 1 13.0 46. 3 22 
1933—January - 33. 1 29. 0 26. 2 11.6 44.3 25 
, February 35. 3 28. 0 25. 1 11.0 43.8 22 
, March 34. 6 | 28. | 24. 4 10.6 13.4 25 
April 36. 2 | 27.4 25. 4 11.2 44.1 20 
~ May 40. 4 | 26. 9 27. 0 12.7 17. 0 85 
: June 43.5 | 27. 1 31. 1 15.9 51. 1 14 
. July - 44.1 | 27.9 35. 1 18.7 | 53.3 19 
eS August 43.0 | 33. 6 38. 3 22. 2 58. 0 i4 
" September 37. 1 41.6 40. 6 25. 6 63. 1 41 
- October 34,7 | 42.9 41.3 25. 7 | 62. 2 37 
- November 34. 3 | 12.0 39. 6 24.0 | 60. 6 32 
December 33. 1 | 42.4 38. 0 22. 1 | 58. 2 32 
1934—January 31.8 | 12.3 35. 0 19. 2 54.9 33 
February 33. 0 | 42.5 35. 7 1.1 59. 1 3 
March... 34.8 | 42.3 37.2 22.8 61.3 43 
Leather 
1932—October 42.9 42. 0 77.5 63. 5 81.9 77 
November 42.6 40.8 79.6 62. 1 78. 0 75 
‘ December 42.8 40. | 78. 5 60.9 77.6 75 
f 1933—January 41.8 39. 3 77.7 57.3 73.7 76 
February 43. 40. 3 79. 5 60.9 76. 6 81 
; March. - 42.3 39. 9 | 77.4 56. 7 73.3 | 72 
April. _. 40. 8 38. 5 | 72.9 51.2 70. 2 | 71 
; May... 45. 2 | 39. 4 81.0 63. 8 78.8 | 78 
June. _-- 47.1 | 40. 9 | 89. 0 74.9 84.2 9] 
a 46. 3 | 41.7 | 94.7 80. 6 85. 1 O6 
) | 
August... .. etek 41.8 44.7 | 101. 2 84.7 83. 7 4 
September - ------.-- 37.9 48. 6 101. 5 84.3 83. | 9) 
ps 37. 6 50.8 | 100.3 84.9 | 84. 6 9] 
November... - -- 37.5 50. 5 | 06. 4 80. 1 83. 1 93 
ME a SI ee | 38. 2 1.5 | 99.7 | 84.9 85. 2 91 
| 
| i 
1934—January___..- fs RAT Fag SE Sis 8 37.1 | 52.3 100.3 | 83. 9 83. 6 91 
CSS, . ce cahiasndbdyempenssnh 37.9 52. 5 102. 7 89. 0 86. 7 101 
RE I SEIS Se 37.4 | 52. 2 104. 4 90. 4 | 86. 6 


53142°—34——2 
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TABLE 4.—CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, EARNINGS, AND PRODUCT! 
TOBER 1932 TO MARCH 1934—Continued 


Month 


1932—October __.....___.- 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES, 0C 


November_________- 


December__.._____- 


1933—January .____- 
February -. 


ER Oe ae ae eS 
ies situ cated com dee call 
| ERG aR 


hisses vowed. as ancien’ 


February ---- 





Index of 


1929= 100) 





“NOO~Ic 


, oo one os 





number | Index of 
ofem- | pay rolls 

loyees | (average 
average |1929= 100) 


Petroleum refining 














www 
SSRN 
KISCNIO AWwnw 


SSRES FS=58 
oe POW WSD 


S58 























SSS =BSSS SSS=S SSSR 
NEeon COnNoaoS #D Ff oO 


one 


























Ne OOo 


SSHFB BRSR: 
none. #19200 Sawnw@w 


SEN 











63. 5 74.5 60. 4 
63.5 74.1 60. 1 
62.7 75.3 59.9 
62.4 74.7 61.6 
62. 6 75.5 61.2 
62. 1 75.6 61.5 
62.8 75.7 60.8 
62. 0 76.6 62. 1 
63. 4 77.9 63. 1 
62.3 77.9 63. 0 
63. 1 79.5 63.6 
70. 6 84.3 66. 6 
69. 4 87.5 69. 2 
69.8 88. 4 69.5 
68. 7 89. 4 69. 2 
69.3 88.7 69.3 
72.5 88.9 70.3 
73.4 88.6 | 71.2 
Automobiles 
64.5 37.7 22.2 
60.5 41.2 26. 2 
57.6 45.7 30.3 
55.6 51.2 34.5 
57.0 50.4 30. 6 
57.5 44.5 25.7 
57.2 45.0 30.7 
57.0 48.4 38. 4 
56. 6 52.3 41.1 
57.0 59.2 43.7 
62.7 61.7 49.9 
65.3 64.3 47.6 
64.5 57.7 41.3 
65. 4 50.9 35.5 
64.2 59.4 41.2 
63. 1 72.1 52.2 
63.9 87.5 73.7 
65. 1 97.4 87.9 
Shipbuilding 
62. 6 55.8 39. 2 
63. 2 55.0 35.9 
60. 4 55.0 38. 6 
59.4 53.5 34.4 
61.7 50. 4 32.5 
57.9 47.6 29.6 
56. 2 43.8 27.4 
55. 6 46.9 29. 6 
55. 5 47.4 29. 6 
55.7 51.6 33.0 
61.3 56.8 36.5 
64.2 63.4 41.8 
66. 8 65.3 43.3 
67.5 62.7 42.7 
65.1 66.4 45.0 
69. 6 63. 6 43.9 
69.9 65. 2 44.7 
70. 2 68. 4 47.8 





FESRS 


GRESS FESEK 
Coos coe wow Cc eK Oho awnwww 
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4.—CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, EARNINGS, AND PRODUCTION IN 
SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER 1932 TO MARCH 1934—Continued 





——= —o_ —————————————————— 


| l 
Index of | Index | 


2 | . Index 
Average Average | number | Index of | of per 


hourly ofem- | pay rolls| capita of dl 
Month hy earnings | ployees | (average | earnings res sored 
(cents) | (average |1929=100)| (average 1920 = 100) 
1929 = 100) 1929 = we stein 


Agricultural implements 








October. - - - - “ ed , 31. 48. 
November. - - - é seaiiila ; 48. 
December . § 48. 
January -. . 30. 48. 
February - ; ; ’ 47. 


18. 2 
21. 3 
24. 
25. 
28. 


March. - dibted : 47. 
April----- a ; 47 
May. --- ; ‘ ciara 32. § 46 
June. .-- com 36. 45. 


45. 


August : all 35. 47. 
September. " 44 
October = 35. 50. 
November. . . ie 35. 51 
2 : 35. 52 


27. 
25. 
23. { 
26. 
27. 








DAAC oSOnDmonw 


29. 
32. 
35. 
37. 


41. 37. 


IO Mor 





1934—January_. ea 36. 4 | 53 
52. 
52. 


44.5 40. 
51.1 47. ; 
51.3 48. 


a~- 











| 


Electrical 





' 


| 
1932—October Sykes. 30. 3 | 57. 37. 21.6 57.8 |. 
November 57. 37. : 21. ; 
December 57. 6 36. , 
1933—January _. 59. 6 35. 20. 
February - - 


57. 35. 19. 
March. 
e---- 
May. -- 
June-.-. 
July--.-. 


57.3 34. 19. 


’ 34. 19. 
55. 35. 21. 
. 37. 24. 

53. , 26. 6 


-CoeanNoO eh ad 


August - - - 
September - . 
October -. 
November. 


62. § ; 30. § 
61. ¢ : 30. 


oe & dD 








mei | oe ee ; : ae 31.! - 45. 28. 

epruary q . 33. < ‘ 46. ! 30. 

48. ! 32. 6 
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Bituminous coal mining 
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ES IN EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, EARNINGS, AND PRODUC" 
SPEC OTF ED INDUSTRIES, OC TOBER 1932 TO MACH 1954 Continued 








Index of Index | 
Average | number | Index of | of per | 
Average " . : 
Month ho on | hourly ofem- | payrolls} capita | 










earnings | ployees | (average | earnings Nor 
pe week | (cents) | (average |1929=100)| (average t 
1929 = 100) 1929 = 100 

















Crude petroleum producing 











i 



























1932—October ithag cine ms | 45.9 63. 3 56.8 42.5 74.8 | 
November-.--__....-- ae ee 47.4 61.7 56.5 42.4 75. 0 
December... __._.. 1 RE 45.0 63. 7 57.2 41.7 72.9 , 
19383—January..........- RR Tbe VEN 44.6 58. 0 57.2 39.9 69. 
SRE Sipe ORB A Bite ABER, Hs 46. 2 61.9 57.0 41.7 73. 24 
March : | 45.9 64. 5 56. 5 42.5 75.2 | 
April . ao 44.0 61.2 56. 8 40. 1 70. ¢ 
May.-.--- : : a -| 44.1 63. 6 56.9 41.6 73. 1 
June. ..--- Bak .| 50. 4 48.8 58. 0 40. 6 70. 0 \ 
RED Le eee aie 50.0 48.8 59. 5 42.2 70.9 
August__- | 41.8 63. 9 60. 8 42.5 69.9 
September ; 37.8 68. 6 66. 2 44.4 67.1 
October ia. SRS sel 36. 2 77.3 70. 6 50. | 71.0 
I 5 2 on, Shona aden das sndey -| 35.0 76. 6 72. 2 50. 3 69.7 
nn candsbicndnconnesandinl 35. 1 77.3 75.0 53. 2 70. 9 
1934—January-____--- = ae 36.5 76.9 73. 2 53.0 72. 4 
EPR 18 s oC aaa Om aunel 34.8 76.3 72. 4 50. 5 69. 
RR Pa Sie ae ENe AS 35. 1 76.4 72. 8 52. 5 72. 

















Retail trade (main type) 




























1932—October alae 1 eR A P i] 44.0 43.1 81.3 67.1 82. 5 
November. - - : ; . 44.5 42.3 81.7 66.9 81.9 | 
December phe sveleatsa a cid intell 44.4 41.6 95. 2 73. 6 77.3 

1933—January- fete 44.8 43.1 76.9 62.7 81.5 | 
February hat ben sencpeal 45.3 2.6 73. 4 58. 4 79. 6 | 
March. > 44.8 41.8 71.4 55. 1 77.2 | 
aes 44. 6 41.2 78. 6 60. 4 76. 8 | 
May.-.-- TPSeoe nents ' 44.9 41.4 77.0 59. 5 | 77.3 | 
a SR Nae : 2 44.8 40. 5 78.3 60.5 77.3 
oie idhienetetent Weenie mrenddets acl ¢ 44.2 40.9 74.6 58. 1 77.9 
August._. “« nates 4 40.4 48.7 78. 1 62.7 80. 3 | 
September - pakitta need whee 39. 6 49.7 86.0 69. 2 80. 5 
October__. Dp ee SP TS al oe 39. 5 49.8 89. 6 72.3 80. 7 
IN ee ae : 39.9 48. 1 91.6 72.6 79.3 
ee a nhiwals 41.9 44.4 105. 4 .3 76. 2 

1934—January______- : 40. 7 51. 1 84.6 8 
February - -___-.-- py eee 39. 4 51.0 83.8 Me i 
TES 2 ck Gi an bined ; 39. 0 50. 7 87.2 5 























(1) Average Hours per Week 





In the manufacturing industries reporting hours to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, average hours per week, as already stated in connec- 
tion with tables 1 and 2, tended to decline. In the 15 separate indus- 
tries included in the tables, average hours per week varied consicer- 
ably during the earlier period, but in March 1934, as compared with 
July 1933, there were increases in average hours per week in 3 indus- 
tries only—6 percent in bituminous coal mining, 4 percent in the 
automobile industry, and 10 percent in the agricultural implement 
industry. In all of these industries there were large increases ‘0 
production, and part-time work had previously been prevalent. | )e- 
clines in average hours per week in the other 12 industries from |) ily 
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1933 to March 1934 ranged from 6 percent in shipbuilding to 30 
percent in crude petroleum refining. 


(2) Average Hourly Earnings 


In manufacturing industries, average hourly earnings in March 
1934 were 21 percent higher than in October 1932, 22 percent higher 
than in March 1933, and 26 percent higher than in July 1933. In the 
15 separate industries included in the tables, average hourly earnings 
were higher without exception in March 1934 than in either of the 
other months used for comparison. From July 1933 to March 1934 
the increases ranged from 8 percent in the manufacture of electrical] 
apparatus, machinery, and supplies, to 61 percent in the cotton goods 


industry. 
(3) Number of Employees 


The index of the number of employees in 90 manufacturing indus- 
tries reporting to the Bureau of Labor Statistics showed a decided 
upward trend. In all of the 15 separate industries in tables 3 and 4 
there were increases in number of employees in March 1934 as com- 
pared with October 1932 and with March 1933. In March 1934 as 
compared with July 1933, there were increases with the single excep- 
tion of the woolen and worsted goods industry, which showed a decline 
of 14 percent, apparently accounted for by an unusually large decline 
in production. In the other 14 industries there were increases rang- 
ing from 4 percent in cotton goods to 89 percent in agricultural 


implements. 
(4) Pay Rolls 


In the indexes of total pay rolls in manufacturing industries report- 
ing to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, there were considerably larger 
increases than in the case of the indexes of employment. In the 15 
separate industries included in the tables, the percentages of change 
from October 1932 to March 1934, and from March 1933 to March 
1934, showed an increase without exception. As in the case of em- 
ployment, the only industry in which pay rolls declined from July 1933 
to March 1934 was the woolen and worsted goods industry, which 
showed a 13 percent decline. In the other industries the increases 
from July 1933 to March 1934 ranged from 10 percent in carpets and 
rugs to 137 percent in the agricultural implement industry. 


(5) Per Capita Earnings 


As indicated in connection with tables 1 and 2, per capita earnings 
increased in manufacturing industries and also in manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing industries combined in March 1934 as compared 
with October 1932. There were small declines in 4 of the 15 industries 
included in the tables, ranging from less than 1 percent to about 4 
percent, while the increases in the other 11 industries ranged from 4 
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percent in slaughtering and meat packing to 63 percent in iro 


] 
ind 


steel. There were declines in per capita earnings from Mare) | 92° 


oy 


to March 1934 in 2 of the 15 industries—1 percent in petroleum | «{ip, 
ing and’4 percent in the crude petroleum producing industry; \\\j\. 
increases in the other 13 industries ranged from 3 percent in the 
types of retail trade to 67 percent in bituminous coal mining. 

July 1933 to March 1934 there was a decline in per capita earniis jy 
1 industry only—less than 1 percent in petroleum refining; \\\\j\p 
increases in the other 14 industries ranged from 1 percent in Wooley 
and worsted goods to 42 percent in bituminous coal mining. Increases 


in per capita earnings were in part counterbalanced by therise in {hp 
cost of living. | 


aun 
TOM 





(6) Production 


The figures of production for most of the separate industries of 
table 4 are not comparable, from month to month, with the figures of 
employment and pay rolls. During the period of transition to ne 
models in the automobile industry, for example, the volume of pro- 
duction in terms of finished cars declines much more sharply than does 
the amount of employment. In the iron and steel industry, for exim- 
ple, the maintenance of facilities for production requires a consider- 
able amount of employment even when the actual output of pig iron 
and steel ingots is extremely small. Many of the processes in making 
a particular product extend beyond a single month, and output in » 
given month as measured by the ultimate product may fail to indicate 
the preliminary work done in an earlier month. In the cotton goods 
industry the Federal Reserve Board’s production index is based on 
the amount of cotton consumed ; while employment and pay rolls cover 
the cotton goods industry as defined by the Census of Manufactures. 

Because of such circumstances, changes in the volume of production 
in particular industries as represented by the Federal Reserve Board's 
indexes are given, not as a basis of exact comparison or correlation 
with employment and pay rolls, but rather as an indication of thie 
general trend in manufacturing as a whole. From October 1932 to 
March 1934, the Federal Reserve Board’s index of production 
in manufactures increased 29 percent—virtually the same as 
the percentage of increase in the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index o! 
employment in manufactures. From March 1933 to March 19:34, 
the index of production increased 47 percent as compared with a 37 
percent increase in the Bureau’s index of employment. From July 
1933 to March 1934, the production index declined 12 percent and vet 
the employment index increased 13 percent and the index of pay ro!'s 
increased 27 percent. 

Two industries which have been affected by codes in a most obvici!s 
and significant manner are the cotton goods and the bituminous ¢: 
industries. The early adoption of a code in the cotton goods indust'y 
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res ted in the cutting of average hours per week from 48.9 in July 
i933 to 36.5 in the following month; and in the advance of average 
hourly earnings from 23.1 cents in July to 35.8 cents in August, with 
substantial increases later. In spite of the shorter working week, the 
index of per capita earnings rose from 74.0 to 86.3, or 17 percent, in 
Aucust as compared with July. Production in terms of cotton con- 
sumption declined 11 percent. 

In the bituminous coal industry, average hours per week had long 
been exceptionally low, and reductions under the code and the 
President’s Reemployment Agreement were small. The most 
significant changes were in average hourly earnings and in per capita 
earnings. Average hourly earnings increased from 45 cents in July 
1933 to 58.9 cents by December. From July 1933 to March 1934 
per capita earnings increased 42 percent. The Federal Reserve 
Board’s index of production in this industry is substantially com- 
parable with the Bureau’s indexes of employment and pay rolls. In 
March 1934 production was 19 percent higher than in July 1933, due 
partly to seasonal variations. 


Conclusions Regarding Trends under Codes 


Ir 1s apparent that the early period of code operation was vitally 
affected by the trends of the immediately preceding months. The 
changes during the period covered by the tables and graph (October 
1932 to March 1934) may be analyzed briefly. 

(1) From October 1932 to March 1933, production, employment, 
pay rolls, and other indexes tended downward after an earlier upturn. 
The period was marked by extreme deflation, uncertainty, and 
anxiety. 

(2) From March to July 1933, there was a prevailing spirit of op- 
timism and expansion. This was associated, during the early part of 
the period, with the various emergency measures relating to the 
banking structure, the monetary system, the relief of unemployment, 
ete.; and during the latter part of the period, with the expected reor- 
ganization of industry under the National Industrial Recovery Act 
and the: Agricultural Adjustment Act, which began to take shape in 
the early spring, the Agricultural Adjustment Act being approved 
May 12 and the National Industrial Recovery Act, June 16, 1933. 
Kmployers were eager to take advantage of the increasing demand for 
goods, of what were believed to be preinflation prices, and of unregu- 
lated wages and hours of labor. 

As a result, before the code regulations went into effect, business 
expanded abnormally. The Federal Reserve Board’s indexes of 
industrial production, including minerals, adjusted to seasonal varia- 
tions, increased 67 percent from March to July; and unadjusted to 
seasonal variations, 60 percent. When the first codes were adopted, 
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employment had already been considerably increased, though | \ 
means in proportion to the increase in production. The Bure. \ of 
Labor Statistics’ index of employment in 90 industries increas«| 9» 
percent from March to July, and because of the increase in ay: rage 
hours per week, employment in terms of man-hours increased 4 |); 
41 percent. Total pay rolls were about 37 percent larger, altho wg} 
average hourly earnings showed a decline in spite of the upturn jy 
production. 

(3) The period of code operation from July 1933 to March 1934 
falls into two subdivisions: 

(a) The period from July to November was marked by the formula- 
tion of codes and by readjustment to the operation of codes ana of the 
President’s Reemployment Agreement. These months imposed 
severe test. In the first place, there were problems of detail in working 
out the terms of codes, with conflicts not only between employers and 
workers, but also between different groups of employers and between 
different sections of the country. In the second place, Title II of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, which appropriated $3,300,000 ,004 
for a public-works program to supplement the expected increase in 
employment and purchasing power under the codes, could not be 
put into operation in time to afford material assistance to industry 
during the period of transition to codes. In the third place, the over- 
expansion of business activity culminating in July was followed by 1 
sharp reaction. The Federal Reserve Board’s index of industria! 
production, including minerals, adjusted to seasonal variations, fell 
28 percent from July to November; and unadjusted to seasonal varia- 
tions, 25 percent, the unadjusted index continuing to decline during 
December. 

In spite of the decline in production, there was a substantial rise, 
during the early months of code operation, in employment, pay rolls, 
average hourly earnings, and average earnings per employee. Average 
hours per week, on the other hand, declined rapidly after July. In 
manufacturing industries the decline in average hours per week from 
July to November was 19 percent; while the increase in average hourly 
earnings was 24 percent. By November the rapid decline of business 
activity had created a widespread feeling of uncertainty and misgiv- 
ing concerning the codes and in particular concerning the policy of 
reducing hours and raising wages. 

(5) From November to March, the second period of code operation 
as covered by the accompanying tables and graph, serious obstacles 
continued to be encountered. One of these was the unusually severe 
winter, which still further delayed the expansion of the public-works 
program and of the heavy-goods and construction industries. During 
tiiene months there were also serious conflicts between large and sm:\!! 
business units, between employers and employees, and between pro- 
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ducers and consumers. But for the first time since the enactment of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act the policy of shorter hours and 
higher wage rates was functioning under the favorable conditions of 
an upturn in production. One of the important factors was the 
inauguration, late in 1933, of an extensive program of emergency 
employment under the Civil Works Administration, which at one 
time employed more than 4,000,090 persons. 

From November 1933 to March 1934, the Federal Reserve Board’s 
index of industrial production, including minerals, adjusted to seasonal 
variations, increased 17 percent; and unadjusted to seasonal varia- 
tions, 19 percent. Average hourly earnings continued to advance: 
in manufacturing industries, 2 percent; and in manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing combined, 3 percent. The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
ties’ index of employment in 90 manufacturing industries increased 
6 percent and its index of pay rolls increased 17 percent. The index 
of per capita earnings rose 10 percent. 
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Average Wage and Salary Payments in Wholesale and R. ;qjj 
Trade in Ohio, 1916 to 1932 


By Frep C. Croxton, Cotumsus, Onto, and Frank C. Croxton, WuHiITIN: 


ie WHOLESALE and retail trade in Ohio during the 17 years, |9j5 
to 1932, the highest average annual wage and salary paymen: to 
wage earners was $1,293 in 1928 and the lowest $671 in 1916. ‘Iho 
highest average wage and salary payment to bookkeepers, ste:\o. 

raphers, and office clerks was $1,405 in 1930 and the lowest $72: j) 
1916. The highest average wage and salary payment to salespev ple 
(not traveling) was $1,238 in 1927 and the lowest $656 in 1916. For 
the three general occupation groups combined, the highest averacge 
was $1,273 in 1927 and the lowest $675 in 1916. The average way; 

and salary payment in 1932 was the lowest since 1919 (with dats for 
1922 not available) for each of the three general occupation groups. 

The highest average number of persons reported employed was 
149,2241n 1929. The average in 1932 was 122,738, which was less th). 
in any year since 1924. 

The decline from 1929 to 1932 was 17.7 percent in average number 
of persons employed, 32.6 percent in total wage and salary payments, 
and 18 percent in the average wage and salary payment. As explained 
in previous studies, changes in average wage and salary payments do 
not provide any measure of changes in wage or salary scales or rates 
of pay, nor do the average wage and salary payments show full-time 
annual earnings for any year as such earnings may be either greater 
or less thar. the computed average wage and salary payment. 

Average wage and salary payments shown in this study and in 
earlier studies published in the Monthly Labor Review, beginning 
with January 1934, have been computed from reports furnished by 
Ohio employers immediately after the close of each calendar year. 
These reports show, among other items, the number of persons em- 
ployed on the 15th of each month and the total wage and salary 
payments during the year. Employers are not requested to furnish, 
in connection with such annual reports, information concerning nw!- 
ber or proportion of employees working full time, part time, and over- 
time; nor are they requested to furnish information relative to the 
extent to which they have ‘‘spread’”’ work or shortened hours during 
slack periods or provided overtime during busy periods. Spreading 
work through reduced hours for individual employees, groups of em- 
ployees, or for the establishment as a whole, was followed by mi:ny 
employers during the slack period in 1921, and was followed generilly 
during the longer slack period following 1929. 

Spreading work during the slack periods following 1920 and 1)" 
was undoubtedly a considerable factor in reducing the average wiv 
and salary payments during those two periods. Overtime work «\1!- 
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ing he periods of great industrial and commercial activity preceding 
ihe slack periods, on the other hand, increased average wage and 
salary payments at those periods. It is not possible from data avail- 
able to determine the amount of part-time and overtime work during 
the |7 years covered by this study and measure, even approximately, 
the effect of such conditions upon average wage and salary payments. 

The reports made annually by employers, as required by law, to the 
Division of Labor Statistics, Department of Industrial Relations of 
Ohio, form the basis of the several studies of average wage and salary 
payments pubished in the Monthly Labor Review. Reports were 
requested of all employers of 5 or more persons prior to 1924 and of 
all employers of 3 or more from 1924 to 1932. Some reports were 
received each year from employers of fewer than 3 persons (fewer than 
5 prior to 1924) and all such returns are included in the compilations. 
The number of establishments reporting varies from year to year, but 
the returns are from identical establishments throughout the 12 
months of each year. Reports are not requested concerning govern- 
ment employment and interstate transportation. 


Wholesale and Retail Trade 


Tue Ohio Division of Labor Statistics classifies under wholesale 
and retail trade, three trade groups—wholesale and retail stores; 
coal, lumber, and scrap yards; and retail delivery of milk, ice, and 
water. A fourth group “offices”? was included prior to 1925 but be- 
ginning in that year, that group has been classified by the Division of 
Labor Statistics under the industry group “service.” In order to 
secure in this study a comparison of the same trade groups through- 
out the period from 1916 to 1932, all data concerning ‘‘offices”’ have 
been eliminated from the wholesale and retail group for 1916 to 1924, 
except in table 2 as noted. With the elimination of data concerning 
“offices” the figures for wholesale and retail trade in this study will 
not be in agreement, during the earlier years, with the study of Aver- 
age Wage and Salary Payments in Ohio, published in the Monthly 
Labor Review for January 1934. 

The average number of employees reported in the trades grouped 
by the Ohio Division of Labor Statistics under wholesale and retail 
trade was almost exactly one ninth of the average reported to the 
division by employers in “all industries” (manufactures, wholesale 
and retail trade, service, transportation and public utilities, construc- 
tion, agriculture, and fisheries) from 1922 to 1929. During the 
period 1916 to 1920, the percentage varied from 8.7 to 9.8. The 
percentage was 12.2 in 1921, 12.5 in 1930, 14.2 in 1931, and 15 in 1932. 
Similar computations for total wage and salary payments show a 
general upward trend from 6.6 percent in 1918 to 14.5 percent in 1932. 
The higher percentages during periods of slackened activities arise 
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in part from the greater stability of employment and pay 1. |. in 
principal lines of trade than in some other lines of industry. 'T. || | 
shows percentages for each year from 1916 to 1932. The |), ree 
general occupation groups, wage earners; bookkeepers, stenogr: hers, 
and office clerks; and salespeople (not traveling) are included. [jp 
data are for both sexes combined as employers are not requesi «| to 
show separately total wage and salary payments to males and fei)\, Jes 


TABLE 1.—-PERCENT EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLL IN WHOLESALE AND i! 


lA 
TRADE FORM OF THOSE IN ALL INDUSTRIES IN OHIO, 1916 TO 1932 - 








| Percent | Percent 














week in | Percent | eee i | Percent 
trade pay roll trade | P8y roll 
, form of | 12 trade , form of n trade 
Year employ- forms of Year employ- | forms of 
ees in all that in all | ees in al) ‘'!8tnall 
indus- — indus- ndus 
tries (av- res tries (ay © 
erage) erage) 
| 
Percent Percent Percent Per 
NRE aN 8.8 7.7 || 1985...........- 11.3 
1917 8.7) 7.4 || 1998..... 2.22... rhe. 8 9 
1918__. 8.9 | 6.6 1927 11.9 0.4 
1919. 9.7 7.5 || 1928 | 11.8 
1920_. 9.8 7.5 | 1929.._.._. 11.7 9.7 
1921. 12.2 11.3 || 1930... 12.5 
are 11.4 (') | 1931 14.2 
1923___. 10.7 8.9 | 1932 15.0 
1924. ; 11.6 9.9 || 











! Data not available. 


Table 2 shows total wage and salary payments to each of the thee 
general occupation groups in wholesale and retail trade. Payments 
to superintendents and managers are also shown in this table but 
data for that group are not included in any other table or computa- 
tions in this study. 


In preparing annual reports for the Ohio Division of Labor Statis- 
tics, employers were instructed to classify employees as follows: 


Wage earners: Include mechanics of all kinds, factory employees, shop fore- 
men, laborers, laundry employees, cleaners and caretakers in buildings, employees 
of alteration departments and delivery departments in stores, cash girls, check 
boys, farm hands, etc. 

Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks: Include bookkeepers, typists, 
stenographers, copyists, time keepers, draftsmen, filing clerks, sales office employ- 
ees, cashiers, etc. 

Salespeople (not traveling): Include the selling force in stores and other estal- 
lishments. Do not include traveling salespeople. 


Superintendents and managers: Include all superintendents and managers !)\\! 


not shop foremen. Do not include salaries of officials. 


In their annual returns to the Division of Labor Statistics, employ- 
ers were requested to report for the year total wage and salary }:\- 
ments in dollars, including bonuses and premiums and value of bord 
and lodging furnished. 
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Division of Labor Statistics did not tabulate tdtal wage and 
payments for the year 1922 by individual industries and trades 
was, therefore, impossible to eliminate data for ‘ 
ear. 


T! 
sala 
and i ‘offices”’ for 
that , 

In wholesale and retail trade, total wage and salary payments to 
the three general occupation groups (omitting superintendents and 
managers) increased each year from 1916 to 1920, decreased $10,422,- 

719 in 1921, increased each year from 1923 to 1929, and decreased in 
1930, 1931, and 1932. The greatest increase in a single year was 
$31,609,848 from 1919 to 1920 and the greatest decrease was $35,610,- 
596 from 1931 to 1932. 

Total wage and salary payments to wage earners reached the highest 
amount during the 17 years in 1927; to bookkeepers, stenographers, and 
office clerks in 1930; and to salespeople (not traveling) in 1929. 
During the 9 years, 1924 to 1932, in which reports were requested to 
all employers of 3 or more persons, total wage and salary payments of 
each of the 3 general occupation groups reached the lowest point 
in 1932. 


2.—TOTAL WAGE 
TRADE, 


AND SALARY 
i916 TO 1932, BY 


TABLE PAYMENTS IN WHOLESALE 


GENERAL 


AND 
OCCUPATION GROUPS 


RETAIL 


Book keep- 
ers, stenog- 
raphers, 
and office 
clerks 


Estab- 
lish- 
| 


| Salespeople | 
(not travel- 
ing) 


Superin- 
tendents 
and mana- 
gers 


W age earn- 
ers 


Potal of pre-| 
ceding 


Grand 


| ments total 





$10, 159, 344 |$19, 699, 259 | 


12, 460, 503 | 23, 402, 760 
14, 323, 442 | 26, 379, 860 
18, 892, 259 | 34, 693, 649 
25, 512, 300 | 44, 205, 304 


4, 056 \s24, 9SO, 288 
4,425 31, 212, 896 
4, 815 34, 922, 511 


1916 

1917 

1918 

1919_. ; 
iis <osdusen 
1921 


$54, 838, 891 | $5, 
67, 076, 249 
75, 625, 813 
96, 945, 505 
128, 555, 443 


919, 182 | 
, 605, 098 
9, 619, 073 
2, 282, 299 | 
5, 917, 877 


$60, 758, O73 
74, 681, 347 
85, 244, S86 

109, 227, 894 

144, 


5, 786 | 58, 837, 839 473, 320 


BE occéckunsane 
aS ES 
1924... .. 

1925... . 

1926... 

1927 

1928 





1929 

1930. . 

Tee 

1932 wndlitinatiiee 


4, 962 
6, 031 
5, 497 
6, 707 
7, 277 
7, 867 
8, 526 
8, 916 
9, 524 


| 10, 022 


10, 111 
9, 716 





52, 203, 124 
55, 724, 935 
59, 354, 971 
64, 715, O87 
67, 929, 464 
72, 366, 350 
74, 471, 388 
73, 571, 115 
72, 980, 211 
72, 844, 362 
67, 505, 063 
52, 243, O81 





21, 934, 


23, 802, 292 
37, 310, 729 
26, 453, 941 
28, O11, 605 
28, 828, O86 
31, 231, 010 
32, 032, 811 
31, 704, 191 
33, 268, 959 
34, 396, 203 
28, 548, 605 
553 


42, 127, 
44, 403, 
49, 846, 
55, 619, 
58, 611, 692 
63, 490, 776 
71, 337, 704 
73, 229, 892 
78, 338, 716 
67, 848, 122 


308 
951 
849 
207 





64, 051, 911 | 





| 50, 317, 419 | 


118, 132, 724 
137, 439, 615 
135, 655, 761 
148, 345, 989 
155, 369, 242 
167, O88, 136 
177, 841, 903 
178, 505, 198 
184, 587, 886 
175, O88, 687 
160, 105, 579 


124, 495, 053 | 





' Data are not available to compute total wage and salary payments for wholesale and retail trade 


including offices) . 
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» 129, 323 
319 
, 384, 463 
20, 594, 823 
22, 965, 987 
, 120, 423 


5, 718, 819 | 


31, 854, 439 
, 532, 443 


32, 256, 244 | 


26, 096, 282 
20, 821, 876 


133, 
157, 
155, 
168, 


862, 
601, 
040, 
940, 


047 
934 
224 
812 
229 


| 178, 335, 22 


191, 
203, 
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213, 


208, ! 
560, 7 
359, 
120, 
207, 344, 931 
186, 201, 861 
145, 316, 929 
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Table 3 shows the average number of persons reported employed in 


wholesale and retail trade, and in each of the three 
classified by the Division of Labor Statistics under trade, 


from 1916 to 1932. 
In wholesale and retail trade as a group the highest average number 


trade groups 
ach year 


of wage earners was reported employed in 1927, and of bookkeepers, 
stenographers, and office clerks, and salespeople (not traveling) in 
1929. For the three general occupation groups combined, the highest 
average number was employed in 1929 and the average number 
employed in 1932 was lower than in any other year since 1924. 
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In wholesale and retail stores, the highest average number « 
earners was employed in 1930, and of bookkeepers, stenographe 
office clerks, and salespeople (not traveling) in 1929. The |, jog; 
average for the three general occupation groups combined was i), | 99 
and the average in 1932 was lower than in any other year since | 994 

In coal, lumber, and scrap yards, the highest average nj:\);}o; 
employed for the three general occupation groups combined \\ 3 jy 
1928 and the lowest average number during the 17 years was in | 939. 

In retail delivery of milk, ice, and water, the highest average )\\1- 
ber reported employed for the three general occupation groups con. 
bined was in 1931 and the second highest was in 1932. 


,Ave 


and 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS (BOTH SEXES) REPORTED EMPLoy 
IN WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE, 1916 TO 1932, BY TRADE GROUPS A\N)}) 
GENERAL OCCUPATION GROUPS 


Trade—wholesale and retail 
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Bookkeep- 
toh. ers, stenog- | Salespeople 
——~--¥ raphers, | (not travel- 
and office ing) 
clerks 





14, 049 30, 010 
15, 622 32, 551 
16, 448 34, 331 | 
18, 208 38, 383 | 
19, 904 41, 126 | 
18, 547 37, 360 
19, 083 39, 

20, 850 43, 

21, 380 
22, 263 
23, 055 
23, 721 
23, 887 
24, 973 
24, 482 
22, 267 
19, 545 
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Stores—wholesale and retail 
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up &’ AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS (BOTH SEXES) REPORTED EMPLOYED 
\ HOLESAL E AND RETAIL TRADE, 1916 TO 1932, BY TRADE GROUPS AND BY 
RAL OCCUPATION GROUPS—Continued 


Yards—lumber, coal, and scrap 








Bookkeep- 

ers, stenog- | Salespeople 
raphers, | (not travel- 

and office | ing) 
clerks 


All em- 
ployees 


Establish- | Wage earn- 
ments ers 




















Retail delivery, milk, ice 


2 
, 











Fluctuation in employment in wholesale and retail trade, for the 
three general occupation groups combined is shown in table 4. The 
least fluctuation from maximum within a year was 8.3 percent in 
1918 and the greatest was 19.8 percent in 1922. The fluctuation 
was in excess of 15 percent in 9 of the 17 years. Maximum employ- 
ment reported during the 17 years was 168,839 in December 1929, 
and the minimum was 76,183 in February 1916. In the 9-year 
period, 1924 to 1932, during which reports have been requested from 
all establishments employing 3 or more persons, minimum employ- 
ment reported was 116,929 in August 1932, which was 51,910, or 
30.7 percent, below the maximum for the 9 years in December 1929, 
and 30,893, or 20.9 percent, below the number reported employed in 
the corresponding month (August) in 1929. 
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TABLE 4.—FLUCTUATION IN EMPLOYMENT (BOTH SEXES) IN WHOLESA 
RETAIL TRADE, 1916 TO 1932 
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in 1! 
[This table includes the 3 general occupation groups—wage earners; bookkeepers, stenographers 1 oft 


occu 
clerks; and salespeople (not traveling)] —" 


of th 

























































































































Month 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923  \, gupereU 
— perariey | It 
January ig _....-.| 77,009} 86,037] 90,513} 93,296) 107,807) 99,638! 98,071) 107, 7 wie this 
February ee ..-.---| 76, 183} 84,893) 90, 306) 93,061) 106,034) 97,409) 96,477) 107, 5 a 
_ oan -..----| 78,026} 87, 454) 92,619] 94, 561/ 108, 404) 98,575) 98, 252) 110,44. ji) immo I 
April. .........______..._.__-_] 81,027] 88) 417] 92, 176] 97, 058| 109, 483| 98, 913] 102,046] 111, 80> js 
iu: AER BRL e sy 80, 349) 88, 268) 91,866) 97,903) 109,641) 98,221) 101,684) 112,27 159 yim over 
June___- - ; casa : 80, 112} 88, 146) 92,662) 99,740) 110,403) 98, 731) 103,076) 113, 9) 120 4p 
July... _...-----| 79, 193} 87, 837] 91, 462} 100, 648) 111,093] 96, 572| 103, 376| 112) 84. \19 «im alSO, 
August -_-_._--- scise te 78, 065) 86, 514) 90, 508} 101, 399) 110,256) 95, 470) 102, 267) 111,900) 1\5 4p 
September -_-- ' Ketan oe 81, 714) 88, 788) 91, 587) 103, 396) 111,331) 96, 642) 104, 340) 115, 302 jo) 4 or fi 
I NG tlneraks: oul we Se op Seen oe 84, 874) 89, 726) 92, 425) 104, 687) 111,559) 99,317) 107,431) 116, 52 38 
November. ------------...] 86, 920} 90, 686) 93, 171| 107, 597] 113, 015| 100, 367) 111,714) 120,327 12" jy 
IER), cede nk caseckemee ah 92, 092} 94, 958) 98, 517) 111, 859) 117, 262) 105, 982) 120, 267) 128, 92 6, 64 ny 
TR: 
Maximum. ; 92, 092) 94, 958) 98, 517) 111, 859) 117, 262) 105, 982) 120, 267) 128, 92 
Minimum... ..--.- a lst 76, 183) 84, 893) 90,306) 93, 061 108, Cont 95, 470| 96,477) 107,51 
Variation from maximum: | ere 
Number... ---~-------| 15,909) 10,065) 8,211) 18,798) 11,228) 10,512) 23,790) 21,410 isa: 
SEP RN Be iT Se f ey 9.6 9.9 19.8 16. ( ‘ 
| | | 
Number of establishments___. 4,068} 4,420 4,815) 5,063 5,786 4, 962 5, 354 5, 49 
Month 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 132 
Meeuben, «>i... tee Ae — 1916 
January. | 122,243] 127,854] 134, 570) 133,135) 139,904) 140, 361| 134, 622 122, qm MY 
February _ - : , | 121,441) 126,651) 133,883) 132, 598) 139,981! 139, 685) 133,540 12 1919 
March---_- | 123,010) 128,273) 135,728) 135,172) 143, 364) 141, 836) 135,958 123, % 1920 
ERS BS ‘ | 125,419] 130,275) 138,802) 137,278} 146,154) 145,993) 139, 181 123, 9% 1921 
.,..3. is 125, 329] 130, 830] 138, 361] 138,022) 147, 133) 143,854) 138, 620. 124, IMM j999 
June. : , 125, 09 130,511) 138,500) 139,173) 148, 505) 143, O88) 138,022 122,57 1923. 
July ae sat . 123, 598) 129, 534) 136,802) 138, 533) 147,206) 138, 799) 134, 852. 118,74 1924 
August . ; 124,047) 129,402) 136,908) 137,787} 147,822) 136,844) 134, 245 116,m 1925 
September. -_--- ous 126, 068; 133,517]; 138,770) 142,182) 151,122) 139, 151 137, 429, 120, 1% 1926 
October ___- ine | 130,185) 136,336) 142,306) 145,124) 155, 118) 141, 065) 137,085 123, 8% 1927 
November - - - ' 132, 703) 139, 169) 144,117) 147,324) 155,454) 142, 765) 136, 635, 125, 10H jog 
December --_.__---- ihe 143, 589) 150,883) 157,791] 163,029) 168,839) 153,985) 147, 458) 132, 1929 
Maximum __. ee 143, 589] 150,883| 157,791] 163,020] 168,830 153, 985) 147, 458,152, 0m 
RRR _..| 121,441] 126, 651) 133, 883) 132, 598 ar 136, 844) 133, 540| 116, QM yga9 
Variation from Maximum: — 
| RES HS. 5 22,148; 24,232) 23,908) 30,431) 28,935) 17,141) 13,9158; 15,0 
, a jaawans 15.4 16. 1 15. 2 18.7 17.1 11.1 9.4) ilt 
| 
Number of establishments - - -__| 7, 277) 1,007 8, 526 8, 916 9,524; 10,022) 10,111 <0 
Se aa tie ee 1916. 
1917. 
" . 1918 
Average wage and salary payments in wholesale and retail trad 619 
to wage earners; bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks; ani al 
salespeople (not traveling), and to the three general occupation 1923. 
groups combined are shown for 1916 to 1932 (except 1922) in table i 1925 
The average wage and salary payment, as previously explained, wis wa. 
computed by dividing the total wage and salary payments for a giver 29 
year by the average number of persons employed. These averages wet. 
should not be taken as exact measures but as approximate figured _ 
Data concerning total wage and salary payments for 1922 were noi '\ 
tabulated by the Division of Labor Statistics for individual industri a 
and trades. a 
In the group wholesale and retail trade and also in wholesale ani ¥*! 


retail stores, the highest average wage and salary payment to wag 
earners was in 1928; to bookkeepers, stenographers, and office «/erhi 


trade 
5 and 
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ble 5. 
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in 1930; and to salespeople (not traveling) and to the three general 
occupation groups combined in 1927. The lowest average for each 
of the occupation groups was reported in 1916. The average for each 
croup in 1932 was lower than in any other year since 1919. 

~ [t should be emphasized, as explained in the introductory section of 
this study, that average wage and salary payments as here computed 
do not show full-time earnings as data concerning part-time and 
overtime work are not available. The changes from year to year, 
also, do not afford any measure of changes in wage or salary scales 
or rates of pay. 


Taste 5.—-AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS IN WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
TRADE, 1916 TO 1932, BY TRADE GROUPS AND BY GENERAL OCCUPATION GROUPS 


Trade—wholesale and retail 








Bookkeep- | 
Establish- | Wage earn- | “5: stenog- Salespeople | ai aaa) 
ments ers raphers, | (not travel-| > atin 
and office ing) ployees 
clerks 








$671 723 $656 

774 798 719 

841 871 768 | 

989 1, 038 904 
1, 187 1, 282 1, 075 
1, 217 1, 283 | 1, 128 

(3) (3) | (3) 

1, 192 1, 269 | 1, 147 
1, 245 1, 310 1, 142 
1, 264 1, 295 | 1, 151 
1, 280 1, 355 1, 194 
1, 276 1, 350 1, 238 
1, 293 1, 327 1, 220 
1, 281 1, 332 1, 164 
1, 259 1, 405 1, 132 
1, 217 | 1, 282 1, 076 | 
1, 064 1, 122 | 930 | 




















Stores—wholesale and retail 
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$652 
714 
761 
898 
1, 067 
1, 121 
() 
1, 138 
1, 133 
1, 139 
1, 183 
1, 228 
1, 210 
1, 310 1, 155 
1, 392 1, 124 
1, 274 1, 068 
1,115 925 1, 011 
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' Number of establishments reporting employees; the number reporting total wage and salary payments 
was less by 12. 


? Number of establishments reporting employees; the number reporting total wage and salary payments 
was greater by 5. 

‘Information concerning total wage and salary payments not available. 

‘ + by of establishments reporting employees; the number reporting total wage and salary payments 
was less by 11. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS IN WHOLESALE AND pr 
TRADE, 1916 TO 1932, BY TRADE GROUPS AND BY GENERAL OCCUP 
GROU PS—Continued 


Yards—lumber, coal, and scrap 

















| | Bookkeep- 
; Setablich. | W _ | ers, stenog- | Salespeople 
Year — Ww — raphers, (|(nottravel- - 
‘ and office | ing) 
clerks 
1916 eee + ; 6 667 $682 | $872 5) 
1917. = . ? 673 | SS6 1,051 | 5) 
1918. _- ee = 730 | 778 | 918 | 5) 
1919 ; eal 728 1,123 1, 305 5) 
1920 .| 788 1, 379 l ) 


682 


, 562 







{ 
{ 
( 
( 
, 608 { 
( 
{ 
{ 
{ 
( 


pid 791 1, 493 
1924 ; 949 1, 265 | 1, 565 ' 
1925 _ . 1, 066 1, 269 | 1, 590 
1926. _ _ 1, 157 | 1, 267 | 1, 583 
1927 ___. 1, 224 1, 288 | 1, 582 ( 
1928____ 1, 299 1, 276 | 1, 592 (5) 
1929___. 1, 326 1, 274 | 1, 576 (3 
1930 1, 389 1, 418 | 1, 552 | (5) 
aa = ey: 1, 394 1, 053 1, 343 (3 
1932__ 4 “4 1, 390 852 1, 183 (3) 






Retail delivery, milk, ice, and water 








1916___- ; 35 | $764 (5) (5) 
1917 ; 8 §2 | 1, 732 | (5) ( 

1918 64 | 1, 269 (5) (5) 
1919__. 64 | 1, 354 (5) (5) 
1920. 66 1, 725 (5) (5 
ee ‘ 62 1, 668 (5) (5) 
1922__. (3) () (3) (3) 
1923 _ - 72 1, 689 (5) (5) 
1924_ 92 | 1, 742 (5) (5) 
1925 _ - 104 | 1, 713 (5) (3) 
1926... $ 107 | 1, 763 (5) (5) 
. es 107 | 1, 786 | (5) (5) 
1928... 132 | 1, 750 | (5) (5) 
1929____ : .| 137 1, 860 | (5) (5) 
1930___- 139 | 1, 782 | (8) | (3) 
se : 164 1, 628 | (5) | (*) 
IRS ae - 171 1, 410 (5) | (3 









3 Information concerning total wage and salary payments not available. 

5’ Not computed, owing to small number involved. 

6 Number of establishments reporting employees; the number reporting total wage and salary pay! 
was less by 1. 

7 Number of establishments reporting employees; the number reporting total wage and salary pay: 
was greater by 3. 

* Number of establishments reporting employees; the number reporting total wage and salary pay: 
was greater by 2. 


Charts 1 and 2 show in graphic form average wage and salary 
payments in wholesale and retail trade and in wholesale and retail 
stores. 

It is possible to make only limited comparisons of this study, base« 
upon reports to the Ohio Division of Labor Statistics, and the United 
States Census of Distribution in 1929. The Bureau of the Census 
separates wholesale and retail establishments and apparently classi/iv- 
under “‘Trade” some activities not so classified by the Ohio Divisio» 
of Labor Statistics. The census also includes a great number of smi:!! 
establishments which would not be covered by the Ohio Division «| 
Labor Statistics which requested reports only from those employin: ° 
or more persons (5 or more prior to 1924). The census report coy«'s 
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‘» Ohio 8,077 wholesale establishments and 83,717 retail establish- 
ments for 1929 which is the first census report on distribution. Vol- 
umes 2 and 3 of the Census Report on Distribution have not yet been 
F pub ‘shed in final form. Volume 1 relates to retail trade and shows 
for Ohio 229,870 full-time and 41,163 part-time employees. The 
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FIGURE 1 AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS IN WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
TRADE, 1916 TO 1932 











Wage Earners 
——— Bookkeepers, Stenographers, Office Clerks 


Salespeople (not travelling) 
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FIGURE 2.—AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS IN WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
STORES, 1916 TO 1932 


total annual pay roll to full-time and part-time employees was 
$318,273,446 and the total annual pay roll to part-time employees 
was $10,100,969. Of the 83,717 retail establishments, 71,361 re- 
ported annual sales of less than $50,000 and 33,350 reported annual 
sales of less than $10,000. 
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The Bureau of the Census computes an average annual sa}: 
to) 


y in 
retail trade in Ohio per full-time employee in 1929 of $1,341. TP), 


average annual wage and salary payment in wholesale and retai! 
according to the reports to the Ohio Division of Labor Statist 
1929, including full-time, part-time, and overtime workers, wy 
$1,237 which is $104, or 7.8 percent, less than the census averace fo, 
full-time employees. . 


ade 


fi YT 


Indexes for Employment and Wage and Salary Payments 


InNpDEXEs for average number of persons employed (wage earners. 
bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks, and salespeople (noj 
traveling) and for total and average wage and salary payments jy 
wholesale and retail trade and in each of the trade groups classifie 
under that industry are shown in table 6. The base for the indexes 
in this table is 1926 as that is the year used by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in computing monthly general indexes of 
employment and pay rolls in manufacturing and was therefore 
adopted in this series of studies. The years covered are 1924 to 1932 
during which period reports were requested each year by the Ohio 
Division of Labor Statistics from all establishments employing tliree 
or more persons. 

In the wholesale and retail trade, the index for average number of 
persons employed exceeded the base year (1926) each year from 1927 
to 1931 and fell to 92.4 in 1932. The index for total wage and salary 
payments exceeded the base year in 1927, 1928, 1929, and 1930 and 
fell to 74.5 in 1932. The index for average wage and salary payments 
exceeded the base year in 1927 and 1928 and fell to 80.6 in 1932. 

In wholesale and retail stores, the index for average number of 
salespeople (not traveling) employed exceeded the base each year 
since 1926 and stood at 102.1 in 1932. The index for total wage and 
salary payments exceeded the base in 1927 to 1931 and fell to 79.9 in 
1932. The index for average wage and salary payments exceeded thie 
base in 1927 and 1928 and had fallen to 78.2 in 1932. The index for 
the three general occupation groups combined in 1932 was 94.4 for 
average number of persons employed, 77 for total wage and salary 
payments, and 81.5 for average wage and salary payments. 
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» G.—-INDEXES OF AVERAGE NUMBER EMPLOYED AND TOTAL AND AVERAGE 
ak AND SALARY PAYMENTS IN WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE IN OHIO, 
iga4 TO 19382, BY TRADE GROUPS AND BY GENERAL OCCUPATION GROUPS 


[1926 = 100.0] 


Trade—wholesale and retail 








Bookkeepers, stenographers, and 


Wage earners office clerks 


Average 

wage and Number 
salary | (average) 

payments 


| Total wage | A oe aad 

and salary | wy By 

aayments | ~~": 

— | payments 
| 


| Total wage 
and salary 
payments 


Number 
(average) 





97.3 | R9.7 | 96.7 
QR. 96. 6 92.3 95. 6 
100. 100. 0 100. 0 
99. 102. 6 99. 6 
101. 101. 5 97.9 


100. : 106. 5 98. 3 
OR. ; 110. 1 103. 7 
95. 91. 4 | 94. 6 
83. i 70. 2 | 82.8 











Salespeople (not traveling) All employees 


87. 
92. : 
100. 
112. 
115. < 


123. 
106. 
100. { 
79. § 











Stores—wholesale and retail 








Bookkeepers, stenographers, and 


Tage es 3 . 
Wage earners office clerks 








92. 6 89. , RO. 8 
95.0 93. 96.7 | 91.9 | 
100. 0 100. 100. 0 | 
103. 3 102. = 102. 2 
99. 6 100. 4 101. 3 


101. 101. : . ‘ 107. : 
107. ¢ 103. . ) 111. ° 
101.9 9s. : ) 9: 

89.9 76. 6 

















Salespeople (not traveling) 








87. 95. 
92. 96. : 
100. 100. 
112, 103. 
115. 6 102. : 


124. 97.6 
107. 95. 0 
101, 90. 3 

79. 78. 2 
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TABLE 6.—INDEXES OF AVERAGE NUMBER EMPLOYED AND TOTAL AND A\ 





















































































WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS IN WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE IN (\)\;, Ko 
1924 TO 1932, BY TRADE GROUPS AND BY GENERAL OCCUPATION GROU PS—< Koh 
ghig hi! 
Yards—lumber, coal, and scrap trade 
em — ———_—— ~ 
the 
Pein peers Bookkeepers, stenograph« 
Wage earners office clerks pas 
——_——— - —- — vel 
Year | Average \ vi 
Rosber pe yet ag wage and | Number | aan wee " ithe 
| (average) | “es: salary (average) wera. 
| payments | payments payments ™ 
120 
1924. _. | 90. 1 | 89.9 | 99.8 | 90.8 89.7 59 
1925 ; aT. 96.8 96.9 100. 2 | 96. 0 | 96. 4 ‘ 
1926 ee — 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 LOO. 0 190. 0 
1927 ik 104. 1 105.9 101. 7 105.7 | 105. 6 
100.7 | | 102. 7 
10¢ 
FMRI = . 100. 6 97.9 | 97.4 | 
1980. ...... i 71.6 80. 1 111.9 100. 1 | 98. | vr; 
Nh cane acokalie cat 70. 2 58.3 83.1 | 87.1 | 73.9 24 8 
BM ancdogdbibilsscesesensiti 64.7 43.5 67.2 77.1 | 57.6 
All employees 8 
| Mii: eh a 
Dae 90. 1 89.1 | 98.9 
Rn 5 cecbsnacihianiustch 96. 5 | 96. 5 100. 0 
RTE at SEMA 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
i tiii,ntintianciaies al 104. 3 105. 4 | | ©) eee 
RL BS Te | 104.7 105. { 100.8 _..... 6 
20....- ail roe, lee F oo, 94. 6 95. 5 101.0 |_. | 
RRR ERE AEIROT 76.4 83. | 108. 9 
Teanga yi Sa | 73.8 62.8 85.1 
1D tun ch dae sae inet alae 67.5 47.0 69.7 
F 
Retail delivery, milk, ice, and water 
Wage earners All employees 
ile S —, | ) : 
MA isin -cdedcntiesldevinses: 84. 1 | 83. 1 98.8 | 80. 1 | 80. 1 | 
CRRA ere 87.5 | 85. 1 97. 2 | 89. 2 | 88. 8 
1926_. 100. 0 | 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
1927 and 96. 2 | 97. 4 101.3 | 95. 3 97. 2 | 
1928... ‘ 104. 2 103. 5 99. 3 | 101. 1 101.4 | 
eras ve .4 120.7 105. 5 | 109. 4 116. 4 6.5 
1930... be dhboceagehs 119.3 | 120. 6 101. 1 112.8 114.9 | 9 
1 eR)! AS 146.7 | 135. 5 | 92. 3 139. 2 130. 5 | ’ 
"SSI eit di his oe 124.0 | 99. 1 | 80. 0 116.9 95. 2 ‘ 2 
. . . . TA 
Charts 3 and 4 show in graphic form indexes for wholesale and retail 
trade and for wholesale and retail stores. The data are for the tlirce | 
general occupation groups combined. | 


* Table 7 provides a comparison of indexes of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for employment and pay rolls in wholesiule 
trade and in retail trade in the United States and of indexes for avcr- 
age number employed and total wage and salary payments in whivle- 
sale and retail trade in Ohio computed from reports of the Ohio Div1- 
sion of Labor Statistics for 1929 to 1932. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics indexes for trade cover only the period beginning in 1°.) 
and the average for that year is used by the Bureau as the base. |! 
is, therefore, used in this comparative table. 
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for employment the Ohio index for wholesale and retail trade is very 
slightly lower than the Bureau’s United States indexes for wholesale 
irade and for retail trade in 1930, considerably higher than either of 
the Bureau’s indexes in 1931, and also somewhat higher in 1932. For 
pay rolls, or total wage and salary payments, the Ohio index was 
lower than either of the Bureau’s indexes in 1930, slightly higher than 
ither in 1931, and slightly lower than either in 1932. 
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FIGURE 3.—INDEXES FOR AVERAGE NUMBER EMPLOYED AND TOTAL AND AVERAGE 
WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS IN WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE, 1924 TO 1932 


TABLE 7.—COMPARISON OF INDEXES OF THE UNITE “ATES BUREAU OF LABOR 
STATISTICS FOR EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS I OLESALE TRADE AND IN 
RETAIL TRADE IN THE UNITED STATES AND IND 8S FOR AVERAGE NUMBER 
EMPLOYED AND TOTAL WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS IN WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL TRADE IN OHIO COMPUTED FROM REPORTS OF THE OHIO DIVISION OF 
LABOR STATISTICS, 1929 TO 1932 


[1929 = 100.0] 








Bureau of Labor Statistics 


| . 
| Ohio reports—W hole- 
| sale and retail trade 





Wholesale trade Retail trade 





Total wage 
and salary 
payments 


Employ- 


Employ- 
ment 


ment 


Employee 


Pay rol 
uy rolls | (average) 


| Pay rolls | 
| 








100 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 

96. 95.9 95. 9 96. 2 95.4 | 94.4 
86. 6 83. 6 89. 4 86. 6 92. 0 | 86. 7 
78. : 67.0 80.9 69. 4 82.3 | 67.4 
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Michigan Labor Legislation Institute 


HE Michigan Labor Legislation Institute was a direct outcome of 
the National Labor Legislation Conference, which was held in 
Washington, D.C., on February 14 and 15, 1934. 

Mr. Claude S. Carney, chairman of the Michigan Department of 
Labor and Industry, and Mr. John J. Scannell, secretary of the Michi- 
can Federation of Labor—the two Michigan delegates to the National 
Labor Legislation Conference—were so impressed with the accomplish- 
ments of the conference that they prevailed upon the Governor of the 
State of Michigan, the Honorable William A. Comstock, to invite the 
Secretary of Labor to hold a similar conference in Michigan. The 
Secretary of Labor accepted the invitation and upon the request of 
Mr. Daniel O’Connor, Labor Commissioner of Michigan, sent a 
representative of the Bureau of Labor Statistics to cooperate with 
him in arranging the agenda for the Labor Legislation Institute. 

Preliminary group meetings with State officials and representatives 
of various labor and other groups interested in labor legislation were 
held in Detroit on March 22 and 23 and in Lansing on March 24, 1934, 
to decide upon the method of procedure and to select a list of speakers 
for the different labor legislation topics to be discussed by the institute. 

The meeting of the Labor Legislation Institute was held in Lansing 
at the Hall of the House of Representatives on Monday, March 26, 
1934, between 10 a.m. and 1:30 p.m. 

The subjects considered were safety and health in industry, work- 
men’s compensation, minimum-wage legislation, child-labor legisla- 
tion, old-age pensions, unemployment insurance, and the N.R.A. 
codes, and State labor legislation. 

The institute was attended by more than 200 persons respresenting 
the various government departments of the State of Michigan, the 
Michigan Federation of Labor and other local labor organizations, 
The Consumers’ League, The American Association of University 
Women, The League of Women Voters, The Young Women’s 
Christian Association, The Eleanor Roosevelt League, the principal 
universities in the State, and several business and professional groups. 
Employers of several corporations in Michigan were either present in 
person or sent their representatives. 

The proceedings of the institute will be published by the Michigan 
Department of Labor and Industry. The following excerpts from 
the final speech of the Secretary of Labor are therefore deemed 
sufficient to give a birdseye view of the present status of labor legis- 
lation in the State of Michigan: 

(reneral summary.—I was very glad indeed to realize that in many aspects the 
labor laws of Michigan are good labor laws. You have laid the basis of sound 


labor legislation and upon that you can build a little at a time by such changes 
and additions as your local situation prove to be necessary and important. 
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Safety and health—I recognize that you have a fairly good set of regu 
in the field of safety and health, and I was glad to learn that both speakers 
with me that what we need in every one of our industrial States is a | 
system with regard to safety and health provisions. * * * 

Workmen’s compensation.—You are possibly unaware of the importa: 
occupational diseases. * * * The mere fact that your workmen’s com 
tion law does not cover occupational diseases tends to make you unaware 
degree of this problem. * * * 

* %* * But I have gathered from the comments here today that it is d 
by most of you that the workmen’s compensation law should cover oceupaliv 
diseases as well as accidents, and that it is desirable to give injured men 1 
care as long as they need it. * * * 

I realize that your compensation benefits are somewhat lower than th 
the immediate surrounding industrial States, and it is of course imports 
you that there be built up an adequate compensation law which will cor) 
favorably with those in other States. 





















































permits a 10-hour day under certain circumstances provided that the we 
limitation of 54 hours is complied with. These hours are generally reco; 
as entirely too long and out of line with present conditions. * * * 




















is an exemption on the restriction of hours on the employment of won. 
canneries and in preserving perishable fruits and vegetables. * * * 

I am surprised to find that Michigan does not have a ‘‘one day’s rest in sev: 
law which is so essential both to the spiritual and physical health of the wor 
and to the cultural life of the community. 

Minimum wage legislation —Your struggle to get a minimum wage |: 
think, has been an especially good one and I gather from the discussio: 
that you are well on the road to success. 

Child labor legislation.—I am delighted to know that your child labor 1a\ 
so good and that you have already under way plans for the regulation of ) 
street trades.- I find that you permit pretty long hours when you do al! 
children to go to work and that you apparently exempt your canning and pre~ 
ing establishments from regulations. 















































hopper. At least you made a beginning, and whatever modifications and i 











few years. 














tion of how to stabilize employment is very difficult and I hope you will be 
to make some progress in that direction. 


Following this speech, John J. Scannell made a brief report on | 














resolution, which was unanimously adopted: 








gan to suggest to the department of labor and industry to make an intensive s' 








L-gislation, held in Washington on February 14 and 15, with the object of ma 





Regulation of hours of work.—In the field Of protection of working wom 
your law allows women to work 54 hours a week and 9 hours a day. It ak 


There is no provision in this State prohibiting night work of women and thy 


Old-age pensions—* * * You have a minimum old-age pension in | 


provements may become necessary you are certainly bound to get in the 1 


( ay 


lreq 


+ 
ee 


Unemployment insurance.— Unemployment protection legislation is particular| 
ueeded in Michigan where your largest industry is so highly seasonal, w'! 
recurrent peaks of employment followed by great unemployment. This «i> 


rit 


National Labor Legislation Conference and presented the follow iny 


Resolved, That the Labor Legislation Institute request the Governor of Mic! 


oi the resolutions and the reports made by the National Conference on [:!\' 
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mendations to the forthcoming session of the Michigan Legislature, which 
would raise the standard of labor legislation in the State of Michigan to the level 
recommended by the National Conference on Labor Legislation. 

We specifically recommend— 

|. The speedy enactment of a minimum wage bill, preferably along the mode! 
sroposed by the National Consumers’ League. 

9. The enactment of unemployment insurance legislation. 

3. The enlargement of funds and personnel of the administrative agencies of 
the State, particularly the department of labor and industry, to enable them to 
carry out effectively the enforcement of labor laws. 

4. To amend the child-labor law with the object of including under its protection 
the street trades and rural child employment. 

5. To amend the wage claims law by providing effective penalties for violations. 

6. To change the regulations of hours for women and minors up to 18 years 
from the existing maximum of 10 hours a day and 54 hours a week, to no more than 
8 hours a day and 48 hours a week. 

7. To enact legislation which would obligate the State executive and judicial 
powers and the facilities of the department of labor and industry to cooperate 
with the Federal Government in the enforcement of the N.R.A. codes. 

8. We further recommend that the Governor of the State of Michigan cooperate 
with the Secretary of Labor in calling, in the very near future, a regional labor 
legislation conference to comprise the State of Michigan and the several neigh- 


rect 


T 
} 
i 


boring States. 





EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 





Federal Emergency Relief Work Since May 1933 


HE Relief Act of 1933 set up the Federal Emergency Relief A¢. 

ministration and provided it with funds to the amount of $5()\). 
000,000 of which half was to be disbursed to the States on a basis o/ 
$1 of Federal money for each $3 of public money from all source: 
spent for unemployment relief in each State during the preceding 
3 months. The other half was to be used for grants to States whow 
relief needs were so great and whose financial resources so deplete; 
as to make necessary some funds in addition to the matched allot. 
ments. 

The new administration of relief began to function May 22, 1933, 
An account of its work covering the period May through December 
1933 is given in its monthly report for the latter month,! from which 
the following data are taken. 

Work relief —Whereas direct relief is a contribution in cash or 
kind for which the recipient makes no return, under the work-relie! 
system the recipient works for what he gets. The report states that 
when the Federal Emergency Relief Administration came into being 
there was a wide variety of conditions in connection with work relie/. 
“Some States had none of it; some States were making a forced 
labor system of it; some States were paying in cash and others in 
grocery orders. A wide variation prevailed in hourly rates of pay.” 
The new Administration urged that payments be made in cash and 
directed that the rates should be commensurate with the minimum 
paid under the President’s Reemployment Agreement for similar 
work. 

A serious difficulty was to devise projects worth while and yet no! 
involving too great an outlay for materials. Some valuable work 
was done; ‘‘as a national program, however, work relief fell short o! 
realizing what had been hoped for it.’””, On November 1, 1933, the nun:- 
ber of persons on work relief was approximately 2,000,000. 

Among the important types of work relief has been that done in 
education. Funds have been made available in the amount of approx- 





! Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Monthly report, Dec. 1 to Dec. 31, 1933, including a sum: 
mary of operations from May 22 to Dec. 31, 1933, of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, th 
Federal Civil Works Administration, and the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation. Washington, 193: 
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imately $2,000,000 a month to provide at least part-time employment 
for 40,000 needy unemployed teachers and persons qualified to teach. 
These funds are authorized for use in (a) preventing the closing of 
rural elementary schools when local and State funds have been ex- 
hausted, (b) teaching adults to read and write English, (c) giving 


‘vocational training to unemployed adults, and (d) rehabilitating 


disabled adults to make them employable. 

The Women’s Work Division, established September 21, 1933, 
was able to place “‘in socially and economically desirable projects” 
180,714 unemployed women. 

Drought relief —Another special line of relief was that of special 
aid for drought sections, granted only where the need was clearly 
demonstrated. Some 207,100 families in 9 States—comprising approx- 
imately 30 percent of all farm families and 20 percent of all nonfarm 
rural families in the areas affected—benefited from this relief. 

Self-help associations.—Under section 4 (c) of the act, many grants 
in aid have been made to self-help groups of unemployed.” 

Regarding this work the report states as follows: 

The administration of funds for the benefit of self-help and cooperative asso- 
ciations is complicated by four factors: 

(1) The municipal, county, and State relief administrations have been reluc- 
tant to approve applications from these associations; 

(2) The local administrations have been preoccupied with large-scale relief 
measures, and have bothered very little with applications from these small groups; 

(3) The records of these associations have generally been inadequate. It is 
difficult to find out what the actual performance of the group has been; 

(4) Self-help is new and there has not yet been developed any criterion for 
judgment. 

A joint committee on self-help, organized with the Subsistence Homesteads 
Division of the Interior Department, made administration somewhat easier and 
some of the State administrations are beginning to understand that self-help may 
be an aid and not a hindrance to their work. The joint committee has a small 
field staff which is intended to aid the cooperatives in production, aad the home- 
stead units in cooperation. 


Transients.—Interest by the local public officials in the problem 
of care of transients has had to be stimulated. ‘To a considerable 
extent it has been necessary to overcome deep-seated prejudices 
manifest by public officials who, in turn, reflect community attitudes, 
usually unfavorable toward nonresident people.” 

By the end of the year 261 transient centers and 63 transient work 


camps had been established in 40 States and the District of Columbia, 


and Federal funds to the amount of $3,775,555 had been granted to 
carry on the work. 

Incomplete reports indicate that 228,202 persons were cared for 
during December—183,004 single persons and 12,871 families. 





? For regulations covering such grants and specific groups aided, see Monthly Labor Review, issues of 
October 1933 (p. 807) and February 1934 (p. 314), respectively. 
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Civil Works Administration 


Tue Federal Civil Works Administration was created to pr yid, 
work for 4,000,000 persons. As the greatest proportion of 
expenditures was going to employable persons, it was felt th»; ; 
these people could be put to work at regular wages there wou|:! }) 
a great improvement in their morale. ‘ More than that, a vast inc)os, 
of purchasing power would be generated throughout the w\\o) 
country and a stimulus given to all the other parts of the recoy om 
program.” 

The number of employable persons on relief November 15, 133. 
was estimated at 2,000,000. These and 2,000,000 others—persoy 
thus far self-sustaining but unemployed—were to be included in ¢iy 
Civil Works program. 

The program has been carried out through State, county, and cit) 
Civil Works administrations. On November 20 all persons on work- 
relief rolls were transferred to the Civil Works roll and work relic{ 
was abolished, although some of the work-relief projects were taken 
over by this new Administration. By January 18, 1934, there wer 
4,039,474 workers engaged on Civil Works jobs and $345,357,616 had 
been disbursed in wages. 

For this work a maximum 30-hour week and a maximum 8-hour di 
were established for manual labor. For clerical, office, statistical, 
survey, and professional work the current rate was paid, subject to 
a minimum ranging from $12 a week for unskilled clerical workers in 
the South to $24 to $45 a week for professional workers in the Nort/ 
Every effort was made to minimize risks and lessen accidents, bu! 
employees injured in the course of their work received compensation 
equal to that provided for under the United States Compensation Ac 
of 1916. 

For persons not qualified for Civil Works jobs a Civil Works servic 
program was inaugurated, involving labor for relief administrations 
throughout the country. 

The projects included in the Civil Works program were thiwose 
falling in a field lying between normal governmental expenditure 1d 
the type of construction ordinarily carried on as public works. Tl) 
scope of the program is indicated by the following classification «| 
projects undertaken: 

. Streets, roads, and highways. 
. Schools and universities. 
. Parks and playgrounds. 
. Public buildings and equipment. 
. Improvement to public lands. 
. Pest control. 
. Sanitation. 
. Waterways and water supply. 
I. Utilities. 
J. Administrative, professional, and clerical. 


lint 
if 
iv} 
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Certain projects also were carried out with the cooperation and 
supervision of the Federal executive departments. These included 
projects benefiting the public health, control or elimination of pests, 
improvement of public property, statistical research and surveys, 
improvement and preservation of natural resources, preservation of 
public records and documents, etc. A farm-housing survey, an adult- 
education program, a national relief census, studies of subsistence- 
homesteads records, collection of data on employment and pay rolls, 
an unemployment trial census, and a study of employment records 
were some of these projects.® 


Federal Surplus Relief Corporation 


Tue Federal Surplus Relief Corporation was chartered under the 
laws of Delaware, October 4, 1933. It is a nonprofit organization 
with no capital stock, and its members are restricted to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the Federal Emergency Administrator of Public 
Works, and the Federal Emergency Relief Administrator. Its pur- 
poses are (1) to relieve the emergency through the purchase, proces- 
sing, and distribution for consumption of agricultural and other prod- 
ucts as a means of improving surpluses and improving prices, and (2) 
to utilize surpluses of foodstuffs, clothing, fuel, etc., in the relief of the 
unemployed. 

Surplus agricultural products are received from the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration and are paid for, as far as practicable, 
from the processing tax levied on specific products. Other commedi- 
ties are purchased with relief funds to provide essentials for the needy 
and destitute. 

The State relief administrations are required to render monthly 
reports showing the number of families given commodity tickets for 
ach specified commodity and the total quantity represented by 
these during the month. 

Up to the end of 1933 commodities in the following amounts had 
been distributed to the States: 


Pounds 


Salt pork _ __- , vee _ 89, 926, 868 
Smoked pork 8, 646, 500 
ea 38, 443, 575 
Butter 5, 991, 610 
Beans - -_ - - Pi 4, 129, 660 
Dried apples- - - - - -- 728, 450 
Milkwheato- _- yi ce 225, 340 
Bushels 
I 6 iaes gown ee dan : 680, 243 
en. .... : 983, 664 
aie 20, 000 


Tons 


Coal__- eae = Paes 26, 418% 





’ For the number of persons engaged in C.W.A. work and amount of pay roll, see 1237-1238 of this issue. 
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Amount of Relief 


Tue table following shows, for February 1934 and for each priced. 
ing month since the formation of the Federal Emergency kolie/ 
Administration in May, the number of persons aided and the amoun; 
disbursed in relief. 


PERSONS AIDED AND RELIEF DISBURSED FROM FEDERAL FUNDS, MAY 1p 
FEBRUARY 1934 











Unemployment relief from Federal funds 


Total —— een. i 
= Outright grants for 
sons eae. 
given Matched 
relief allotments 








General Tran- Self- Commod-| Edu- 
purposes | sients ities cation 
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49, S82, 034 
25, 601, 407 
-™ $75, OOO} 54, 927. Aus 
$21, 043, 000) 486, 062) 63, 944, uss 
111, 744; 2, 790, 500)1, 160, 739) 29, SOs, 917 


BEEZ 





October _ cs 
November. 
December - - 


1934 
January... 
February-_. 


Sees 


2 


NESPSSRS 
as 


o> 
53 
oo 
a 
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YS 








s 
: 


46, 320) 685, 000)2, 051, 251) 50, 214, 62s 
340, 610, 8, 571, 000 708, 209 25, 463, (78 


- 
— 











oe 
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~~ — 

















1 No data. 
2 Included under “general purposes.”’ 
3 Includes matched allotments. 


Louisville Employment Survey, March 16 to May 16, 1933 


N THE effort to secure detailed data regarding employment 

and living conditions of the wage earners in Louisville a plan was 
developed in 1933, by the Louisville Department of Welfare, tlic 
Kentucky Department of Labor, directors of social welfare groups 
and representatives of the sociology and economic departments o! 
the University of Louisville, to utilize qualified persons registered at 
the relief bureau to carry out an unusually comprehensive social! 
survey. An advisory technical committee was appointed which 
included experts in various lines of economics, sociology, and labor 
welfare. 

A decision was reached to concentrate on data regarding housing, 
size of family (including roomers, boarders, relatives, and others 
living with the family), and color, sex, age, occupation, and industry 
of the employed and unemployed in every family in Louisville. Tlie 
system of the United States Bureau of the Census was used both in 
the collection and tabulation of the data. 

The canvass was made from March 16 to May 16, 1933, and covered 
the city’s population of 265,212, of whom 224,439 were white and 





ced. 
lief 


Unt 
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40,773 colored. The number of households was 72,411'; of these 
50,729 were white and 12,682 were colored families. 
nuniber of persons per household was 3.66. 

ixtensive doubling-up in living quarters was found among the 
needy. The average number of persons per household, however, 
showed a fractional decrease as compared with the 1930 census figures. 
The overcrowding problem, according to the report, had apparently 
been solved in part by an exodus to the farms, the total population 
figures showing a considerable shrinkage since the 1930 Federal 
census. 

The investigators claim that ‘“‘a veritable mine of social information 
has been unearthed” by this survey. They do not attempt to discuss 
their findings in detail but submit the results ‘‘to those who are 
qualified by training and experience to make their* own interpreta- 
tions from these figures.” 

Table 1 gives the number of children in white and in Negro fam- 
ilies in the spring of 1933. 


The average 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF WHITE AND NEGRO FAMILIES IN LOUISVILLE HAVING SPEC- 
IFIED NUMBER OF CHILDREN, ACCORDING TO SURVEY, MAR. 16-MAY 16, 1933 


Number of families 
Number of children SEES nee 
White | Negro Total 


No children... 31, 104 | 


1 child 

2 children 
3 children 
{ children 
5 children 
6 children 
7 children 
§ children 
9 children 
10 children 
11 children. 








11, 963 
8, 259 | 
4, 158 
2, 291 
1, O51 

517 
277 
72 

30 

5 

2 | 





7, 907 | 


1, 980 
1, 306 


39, O11 
13, 943 
y, 565 
4, 806 
2, 68S 
1, 277 
634 
339 
102 

35 

y 

2 


72, 411 


In table 2 the industrial distribution of the employable persons in 


Louisville in the spring of 1933 is shown, also the number and percent 
of the employed and unemployed in specified industries. 





“A discrepancy in the total number of families accounted for on the survey and the total shown in the 
Federal report is accounted for in part by approximately 200 refusals of persons to give any family data. 
Refusals by apartment house superintendents to admit canvassers and an actual shrinkage in population 
due to families returning to farms, and to a larger extent by the failure of inexperienced canvassers to secure 
complete family information from persons reluctant to answer, not at home, and other reasons, accounted 
for other losses. It is the opinion of the sponsors, however, that this difference in totals is not large enough 
to affect the conclusions and is more nearly accurate than other similar enumerations.”’ 


53142°—34——4 
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TABLE 2.—NUMBER AND PERCENT OF EMPLOYABLE BY INDUSTRIES AND N| 
AND PERCENT OF EMPLOYED AND UNEMPLOYED IN SPECIFIED INDUST! 
LOUISVILLE, ACCORDING TO SURVEY, MAR. 16-MAY 16, 1933 


Employable Employed Unem, 


Industry 
idustry | brio) Percent 
Number | | Number | of em- Number 
of total + 
ployable 


| 

Agriculture. ____- : ove 7 0. 38 | 130 30. 
Forestry and fishing oan . 02 12 | 66. 
Extraction of minerals___. : a : . 05 | 3 10. 
Manufacturing and mechanicai | 33, 057 | 30. 61 21, 108 63. § 

Building and construction___. 7, 688 | 7.12 | 2, 651 34. ! 
Transportation. -__- : 3, 245 12. 27 | 9, 345 70. 6 
Communication.-__._-. 5 1. 07 905 | 78. 6 

i Ay’ Rd at 21, 446 | 19.86 | 16,414 | 76. 5 

Public utilities. _____- ane 1. 18 | 1, 120 | 87. 
Professional and semiprofessional 4, 254 | 3. 94 | 3, 666 | 86. 

Public service !___.._. 774 | 1. 64 1, 318 74: 

Domestic and personal service 5, 28 14. 16 | 9, 151 59. § 6, 13: 
Government , 257 3. 94 | 3, 440 80. 
Other “A 4, Of 3. 79 1, 927 47. 


}) 
a 


Total 107, 978 100. 00 71, 190 65. 36, 7 


' Hospitals, cemetery, theaters, and public amusements, office building, and other public ser\ 


The reasons for unemployment among whites and colored miles 
and females under and over 21 years of age in the period covered }) 
the survey are reported in table 3. 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED BY REASON FOR IDLENESS, COLOR, SEX, \\ 
AGE GROUP, LOUISVILLE, ACCORDING TO SURVEY, MAR. 16-MAY 16, 195 








Number of persons unemployed becaus: 
| 


Color, sex, and age group Unable wi | ea 
and i Aged |seeking| Total 
work injured work 








White: 
Males: 
Under 21 Brat as © a 746 
ol | SE rors itis ARES 19, 688 


a 


WEL dtearnss-- =... sy 20, 434 | 








Females: 


; ee eo : 684 mal 701 
Over 21 j Ses ses cekt - 4, 521 i 4, 766 


5, 205 ey 5, 467 








Total white ___} 25, 639 348 | 26,514 





117 
6, 310 


6, 427 














ioe: epteee + OE 142 
So +} iets : Sete 3, 487 


ba eo addencawa 


’ 








Total negro... _-_- ' a: Ie 10, 056 


Grand total__-.--_-- ‘ ici ala pe 35, 695 


























NATIONAL pet ADMINISTRA- 





Labor and Consumers’ Advisors Added to Code Authorities 


HE National Recovery Administrator on March 31, 1934, an- 

nounced his intention of appointing labor and consumers’ 
advisors to the Administration member or members of code authorities 
and directed all industries operating under approved codes to create 
industrial relations committees or boards for the adjustment of 
labor complaints and disputes, if this had not already been done.' 
This action is in line with the intention of the Administration to con- 
centrate its energies on problems of administration, particularly now 
that the period of codification of industry is drawing to a close. 

Appointment of labor and consumers’ advisors to Administration 
members of code authorities will be made by the National Recovery 
Administrator from lists of nominees submitted by the Labor Advisory 
Board and Consumers’ Advisory Board, respectively. These ap- 
pointees will not be members of code authorities and will attend 
meetings only on invitation, but they will have free access to the 
minutes of meetings and may ‘‘appear before the code authorities to 
maké statements on specific subjects.”’ Information gained by these 
advisors must be kept strictly confidential and their reports, advice, 
etc., must be confined to the code authority, the divisional adminis- 
trator responsible for the particular code, and the appropriate 
| advisory board. 

All industries must have machinery to adjust individual labor 
complaints and labor disputes and must set up at once either or both 
types of machinery if this has not already been done. Those industries 
having such machinery in operation are directed to report to the 
Administrator immediately on the personnel, scope, and functioning 
of the committees. In creating new machinery, industries are to follow 
the procedure established by Bulletin No. 7 of the National Recovery 
Administration—Manual for Adjustment of Complaints. Member- 
ship of each committee should include equal numbers of representa- 
tives of both employers and employees with an additional member 
chosen by them jointly to act as chairman. 





' National Recovery Administration. Press release no. 4152, Mar. 31, 1934. 
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Enforcement of Code Provisions Limiting Employment , 
Handicapped Workers 


ODE provisions limiting the employment of handicapped perso 
have raised new administrative problems. In order to uphol:| the 
code standards affecting handicapped workers, a system of adiiinjs 
trative and enforcement machinery for the country as a whole j 
being established, making use of existing State agencies dealing wit) 
labor law enforcement. 

The United States Department of Labor, by an order of the Presiden; 
dated February 17, 1934 ', is given power to designate State officia\ 
to issue certificates to handicapped workers permitting employ men 
at less than the code minimum rates of pay. Under this enabling 
order the Department of Labor has appointed State departments of 
labor to handle the work of certification. Instructions for the 
guidance of these State officials have been issued by the Secretary’ 
Committee on Minimum Wage of the Department of Labor. 

A standard application form has been provided for this purpose by 
the National Recovery Administration in cooperation with the United 
States Department of Labor. It contains the name and address ¢ 
the employer and handicapped employee, number of workers employe: 
in the establishment, work history, nature of handicap, age, and pa 
of the handicapped worker as of certain dates, prevailing wages, ant 
hours. Special blanks are also provided for doctors’ certificates {o 
those having physical or mental handicap (but not for old ave 
authorization to employ handicapped workers and authorization t 
employ trainees under the State vocational rehabilitation service 
These forms may also be obtained through the Secretary’s Committe 
on Minimum Wage and are available in the various offices of cod 
authorities in limited number. 

In a memorandum to State officials authorized to issue certificates 
to handicapped workers under date of April 11, 1934, the Secretary’ 
Committee on Minimum Wage, through its executive secretary, stated 
that where codes carry specific provisions as to the percent of total 
employees that handicapped workers may constitute of all employee: 
and the percent of the minimum wage that shall be paid these worker 
the code percentages stand; but if these matters are not made tli 
subject of special code provision, handicapped workers may 10 
exceed 5 percent of the working force in any establishment and may 
not be paid less than 75 percent of the minimum wage. In every cas 
certification is required, however. 

For the determination of a home-work policy a special committe 
has been established within the National Recovery Administration. 
The membership of the committee is made up of National Recovery 


1 See Monthly Labor Review, April 1934, p. 803. 
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Administration officers and one representative each of the United 
States Children’s Bureau and the United States Women’s Bureau. 
As yet no report has been made by this committee. 

—— 0-0 


Persons Seeking Government Contracts Must Comply With 
Code Provisions 


HE President has ordered that no bid for Government contracts 

or contracts involving use of Government funds will be considered 
unless it is shown that the bidders are complying with and will continue 
to comply with the approved codes to which their respective busi- 
nesses are subject. This order, dated March 14, 1934, also provides 
that duly executed certificates of compliance must be filed with bids. 
In the case of a trade or industry not covered by an approved code, 
the bidder must state that he has become a party to an agreement 
with the President under section 4 (a) of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, and is complying and will continue to comply with 
that agreement. 

On March 30 the National Recovery Administration announced ' 
that an exemption from this order had been made for producers of 
copper and brass mill products. Although these producers operate 
under a code they obtain materials from producers who do not operate 
under either a code or the President’s Reemployment Agreement. 


ss 
—_—°oeo 





Investigation of Wage Payments in Scrip 


COMMITTEE of three was appointed during March 1934 by 

the National Recovery Administrator? to investigate ‘“‘the 
economic and social implications of wage payments by means of com- 
pany scrip and the receipt of such scrip by retailers in lieu of cash.” 
The personnel of the committee is: Charles Fowler, chairman, Daniel 
Bloomfield, and Henry Post Dutton. 

The payment of wages in scrip was bitterly opposed by the repre- 
sentatives of labor, especially in the hearings on the bituminous coal 
industry, and the approved code stipulated that: ‘‘The amount of 
wages due shall be paid semimonthly in lawful money or par check 
at the option of operators.” 

In connection with the hearing of codes covering distributive trades, 
ie., retail trade, retail jewelry trade, and retail food and grocery 
trade, the matter was considered from the angle of receiving scrip, 
with the result that investigation of scrip payments was authorized. 
The language of the order in the retail trade code follows: 


The following provisions of this section shall not become effective until March 
1, 1934. Pending such effective date the Administrator shall appoint a committee 





! National Recovery Administration. Press release no. 4134, Mar. 30, 1934. 
*Idem. Press release no. 3888, Mar. 17, 1934. 
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of not more than three persons to investigate the economic and social jn, 
tions of these provisions. Said committee may make recommendations, l 
upon its investigations, and such recommendations shall, upon approval |)\ {)}), 
President of the United States, become effective in the place of these provi 

(a) No retailer shall accept as payment for merchandise any nonnegots)})) 
scrip, company checks, or other evidence of wage payment issued by an) 
vidual or private profit organization in payment of wages or as an advance 
unearned wages. A negotiable instrument issued by any individual or privat, 
profit organization in payment of wages shall be accepted only if it is paya| 
cash within 1 month of the date of issue. This paragraph shall not apply in c» 
where the cash funds of any individual or organization are rendered tempor: 
unavailable due to the closing by State or Federal order of the bank in \ 
such funds are deposited. . 

(6) No retailer shall extend credit in the form of goods, money, or servic: 
any person other than its own employees engaged exclusively in the retail trac 
upon any employer’s guaranty of part or all of said person’s future wages, or 
pursuant to a wage-deduction arrangement entered into with said employer, 


unless an identical guaranty or wage-deduction arrangement is available to » 
retailers. 


This and similar authorizations form the basis of the study ordered 
by the Administrator. 


Results of National Labor Board Industrial Elections 


ETWEEN August 1933 and late. March 1934 the National 

Labor Board supervised 240 elections for the purpose of select- 
ing representatives for collective bargaining; of these 78 were super- 
vised by regional labor boards and the remaining 162 by the nationa! 
body. The latter group of elections has been the subject of special 
analysis and the results obtained have recently been announced.' 

Of the 162 elections supervised directly by the National Labor 
Board, 20 were held to determine a choice between 2 trade unions, 
generally between a union affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor and 1 not so affiliated. In the remaining 142 elections thi 
choice was between union and nonunion relations and the vote was 
29,066 for unions, 14,420 against, 1,716 ballots void. The total 
number employed in the establishments voting for union represent: 
tion was 33,837, and in those voting against union representation, 
11,365. These results show that 64.3 percent of the total number 
of ballots cast were in favor of trade-union representation, and tli: 
74.8 percent of the total number of workers were in the establis!i- 
ments voting for union representation. 

In these elections the ballots are never signed, thus assuring t!ic 
absolute secrecy deemed necessary to freedom of choice. Tlic 
polling lists used are the company pay rolls. The National Labor 
Board insists upon complete independence in prescribing rules, 
regulations, and conduct of an election. 





! National Recovery Administration, Press release no, 3958, Mar. 21, 1934, 
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Regulations of the National Labor Board Regarding Elections 


LECTION regulations were issued by the National Labor 
Board in March, stating that an election may be called only 
when there is real conflict as to right of representation and not as 
a means of securing sanction to an agreed arrangement between 
employer and employees.' 
The regulations read as follows: 


The Executive order of February 1, 1934, provides that the Board may order 
an election for the choice of representative or representatives of the employees 
when requested by a substantial number of such employees. 

An election is merely a device for determining the representatives of a majority 
of the workers for collective bargaining purposes. It is not the exclusive method 
for making such determination, and need not be employed except in those cases 
where no other adequate method exists. Where, therefore, no controversy 
exists between or among any groups or factions of employees as to which group 
represents the majority, or where it is conceded by all concerned that a par- 
ticular group represents the majority of the employees, an election need not 
be ordered by the Board, despite the fact that a substantial number of employees 
may request it. 

It is only where the petitioning group desires representation through a certain 
agency, and another group of employees or the employer denies that the agency 
so designated represents the majority of the employees, that the services of 
the Board are needed to determine the question in dispute. Of course, unusual 
circumstances may arise where such a rule does not apply, but in general this 
should be the basis of determination of whether an election should be ordered. 
It is important to note that the dispute between the employer and the employees 
regarding the identity of the representatives should be more than a colorable 
one, and the Board should not permit itself to be used merely as an agency to 
put its stamp of approval upon something to which the parties have already 
agreed, 

o-oo 


Controversy in the Automobile Industry 


N SETTLING a threatened strike in the automobile industry 

for union recognition, the President on March 25, 1934, laid down 
the principles for employment, outlining procedure to be followed. 

The settlement was based on the rights accorded to labor under 
section 7 (a) of the National Industrial Recovery Act. The President 
interprets this to mean— 


(a) Employees have the right to organize into a group or groups; (b) when 
such group or groups are organized they can choose representatives by free 
choice, and such representatives must be received collectively and thereby seek 
to straighten out disputes and improve conditions of employment. 

(c) Discrimination against employees because of their labor affiliations, or 
for any other unfair or unjust reason is barred. 


The fundamental basis of settlement follows: 


1. The employers agree to bargain collectively with the freely chosen rep- - 
resentatives of groups and not to discriminate in any way against any employee 
on the ground of his union labor affiliations. 





' National Recovery Administration. Press release no. 4118, Mar. 29, 1934. 
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2. If there be more than one group each bargaining committee shall 
total membership pro rata to the number of men each member represent: 

3. N.R.A. to set up within 24 hours a Board, responsible to the Presi o,; 
of the United States, to sit in Detroit to pass on all questions of represent. j, 
discharge, and discrimination. Decision of the Board shall be final and bi), |j;, 
on employer and employees. Such a board to have access to all pay rolls 4) 
to all lists of claimed employee representation and such Board will be com) 
of— 

(a) A labor representative, (6b) an industry representative, (c) a neutral 

In cases where no lists of employees claiming to be represented have |je 
disclosed to the employer, there shall be no basis for a claim of discriminat ivy, 
No such disclosure in a particular case shall be made without specific direct io; 
of the President. 

4. The Government makes it clear that it favors no particular union or jar- 
ticular form of employee organization or representation. The Government's 
only duty is to secure absolute and uninfluenced freedom of choice without 
coercion, restraint, or intimidation from any source. 

5. The industry understands that in reduction or increases of force, such 
human relationships as married men with families shall come first and they 
seniority, individual skill, and efficient service. After these factors have been 
considered no greater proportion of outside union employees similarly situated 
shall be laid off than of other employees. By outside union employees is under- 
stood a paid-up member in good standing, or anyone legally obligated to pay up. 
An appeal shall lie in case of dispute on principles of paragraph 5 to the board of 
three. 


These principles, the President believes, establish an opportunity 
for a square deal and fair treatment and give promise of sound indus- 
trial relations and a new basis of employer-employee understanding. 
Although details and machinery were left to be worked out, with a 
board of three established and the framework so outlined, the Presi- 
dent hopes for development of a tribunal that can settle equitably all 
types of problems. 

On March 27 ' the membership of the board of three for the auto- 
mobile industry was announced by the National Recovery Adminis- 
trator: Leo Wolman, chairman and neutral representative; Richard 
Byrd, labor representative; and Nicholas Kelly, industry represen- 
tative. 


ave 


~(>/ 
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Settlement of E. G. Budd Manufacturing Co. Controversy 


HE principles established in the automobile industry settlement 

effected by the President on March 25, 1934, were the basis for 
a settlement brought about by the National Labor Board a few days 
later in the controversy involving the E. G. Budd Manufacturing 
Co.? This settlement, concerned with questions as to reemploymeit 
of strikers and methods of selecting employees for lay-off, assured (0 
strikers one in every two jobs filled in the 90 days following the agrev- 
ment and specifically stated that in laying off men the provisions 
applicable to the automobile industry would be followed. 


! National Recovery Administration. Press release no. 4072, Mar. 27, 1934. 
?Idem. Press release no. 4128, Mar. 29, 1934. 
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Summary of Permanent Codes Adopted Under National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act During March 1934 


HE principal labor provisions of codes adopted during March 

1934 under the National Industrial Recovery Act are shown in 
summary form in the following tabular analysis. This summary is 
in continuation of similar tabulations carried in the Monthly Labor 
Review since December 1933. 

In presenting the code provisions in this manner the intention is 
to supply in readily usable form the major labor provisions, i.e., 
those affecting the great bulk of employees in the industries covered. 
Under the hours provision in every instance the maximum hours 
permitted are shown for the industry as a whole or for factory workers, 
office workers, or the principal groups in service industries, where 
the codes provide different schedules of hours. There has been no 
attempt to enumerate the excepted classes of which one or more are 
allowed for in practically all codes, such as, under the hours provi- 
sions, executives and persons in managerial positions earning over a 
stated amount (usually $35), specially skilled workers, maintenance 
and repair crews, and workers engaged in continuous processes where 
spoilage of products would result from strict adherence to the hours 
as established. Similarly, the existence of specific classes exempted 
from the minimum-wage provisions is not indicated here. For com- 
plete information relative to the exempted classes under the hours 
and wages sections, special provisions for the control of home work, 
sale of prison-made goods, and studies of occupational hazards, it is 
necessary to refer to the original codes. 

A special section at the end of the tabular analysis is devoted to 
amended codes that have already been printed in original form. 

Supplementary codes falling under master codes, such as those for 
the construction, fishery, and fabricated-metal-products manufac- 
turing and metal-finishing and metal-coating industries, will be 
reviewed at a later date. In many cases such supplementary codes 
have the same labor provisions as those provided in the master 
codes but with special administrative machinery established for the 
particular branch of industry covered. 
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NATIONAL RECOVERY ADMINISTRATION 
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PENSIONS AND INSURANCE 





Social and Other Insurance in Denmark ' 


HE Danish State engages in life insurance, through the State 

Life Insurance Office which has been in existence for more than a 
century and was reorganized in 1870. The State furnishes the insur- 
ance office with free quarters and guarantees all the insurance which it 
writes. Until 1872 the State Life Insurance Office was the only 
insurance organization that wrote life insurance in Denmark. It had 
accumulated large reserves from which it paid no dividends to policy- 
holders until competition forced it to do so. Because of its large sur- 
pluses and income from interest on such surpluses, its low operating 
cost, and the fact that it has only very recently begun to advertise, it 
is able to offer insurance at rates from 10 to 15 percent below those of 
the competing insurance concerns. The State Life Insurance Office 
writes about one fifth of all the life insurance in Denmark. 


Mutual and Cooperative Organizations 


IN ACCORDANCE with the laws of Denmark, the State also assists 
' and supervises the numerous mutual insurance associations of 
working people organized to insure members against unemployment, 
sickness, and invalidity. All of these are of nonprofit character and 
are run solely for the benefit of the policyholders. Owing to the 
public support these associations receive, they are able to give much 
more favorable rates than the commercial companies. 

More than half of the population of Denmark is insured against 
unemployment and invalidity, and about two thirds against sickness. 
The cost is covered by contributions from the insured and the State. 

In the case of old-age pensions, to which all poor people or people 
with very limited means (with a few exceptions) are entitled, no pay- 
ments are made by the individual, the public bearing the entire 
burden. 

The State’s annual expenditures under the various social laws ex- 
ceed 120,000,000 crowns ” ($32,160,000). The insurance requirements 
of the working people and poorer half of the Danish population are met 
and covered by these expenditures under the law. 





' Report from E. Gjessing, American vice consul at Copenhagen. 
‘ Conversion into United States currency on basis of crown at par= 26.8 cents. 
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Cooperative insurance is quite general in Denmark and there :\;¢ , 
large number of cooperative insurance societies, of which many operate 
in the agricultural districts. Some of these societies are part of the I 
Danish cooperative movement, having been formed by the agricul :rq| 
cooperative associations for marketing and purchasing. The inde- 
pendent cooperative societies, which are in the majority, differ in {|,ei; 
organization from the societies that are directly affiliated with the 
cooperative movement. In the former the policyholders’ votes are 
counted according to the size and amount of their policies, while jn 
the latter all policyholders have the same vote. The insurance socie- li 
ties affiliated with the cooperative movement write insurance only fo; 


members of other cooperative societies, while the independent coopera- m 
tive societies have no such restriction. The cooperative socicties ir 
engage in all kinds of insurance, fire, life, etc., but they usually confine W 
themselves each to a single branch in the insurance field, in contra- e 
distinction to the private stock insurance companies, which engage 3] 
in many branches of insurance at the same time. is 


The cooperative insurance societies hold a preferential position 
in regard to fire insurance on real estate both in the urban and the 
rural districts. In the bylaws of the semicooperative banking and 
loan societies, called credit associations, of which nearly all real 
estate owners in Denmark are members, it is provided that the real 
estate is to be insured in a cooperative society. 


Private Companies 


me 


A hes 


DanisH workers are insured against accidents at their place of 
work, under the Danish Workmen’s Compensation Act. The insur- 
ance is written by private insurance companies, the employers paying 
the premiums according tolaw. The State supervises the companies 
and so regulates the insurance rates that the earnings from these | 
contributions do not exceed the administrative expenses of the com- 
panies. 

Private insurance companies, organized for profit, operate among 
business people and the well-do-to members of the populations, and 
engage in all sorts of insurance, life, fire, automobile, third-party 
risk, etc. They write more than half of all fire insurance on chattels 
or personal property. 

State Supervision 


Boru domestic and foreign companies engage in the insurance })\is!- 
nessin Denmark. The lawimposes no special conditions on comp: nies 
or persons who desire to engage in the insurance business, except in the 
case of lifeinsurance. In regard to this last-named class of insur:ince, 
the Danish Government has passed laws and established an insur:ince 
commission to safeguard the interests of the persons insured. ny 
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concern engaged in life insurance in Denmark must therefore fulfill 
certain conditions laid down by the insurance law of May 29, 1922. 
[It must maintain abundant reserves, to protect the policyholders 
against any loss, and must submit to strict Government supervision 
and control. 

The State supervision of life insurance in Denmark is strict and 
searching, and no failure or financial catastrophe of any kind has 
marred this activity and no loss has been sustained by policyholders 
in life insurance companies operating in Denmark. There is very 
little supervision of any other kind of insurance, and such supervision 
as there is has been placed in the hands of various offices of the Govern- 
ment, instead of in charge of one special office. The State’s life 
insurance office is under the supervision of the Ministry of Finance, 
whereas the Insurance Commission, which supervises the life insurance 
companies or societies, is under the Ministry of Commerce. The 


supervision of fire insurance, on the other hand, rests with the Min- 
istry of Justice. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR CONDITIONS 





Migration to and from Farms in 1933 


ARM population on January 1, 1934, was the highest on record. 

being estimated at 32,509,000 persons by the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, on the basis of data gathered from 
146,817 farms throughout the country. The estimated population on 
January 1, 1933, was 32,242,000. The increase in 1933 over 1932, 
however, is attributed principally to the excess of 494,000 births over 
deaths, as more people left farms for cities than went from cities to 
farms in that year. During 1931 and 1932 the heavier migration was 
toward the farms. The number leaving farms in 1933 was estimated 
at 1,178,000 as compared with 1,011,000 in 1932, while the number 
migrating to farms in 1933 was estimated at 951,000 as compared with 
1,544,000 in 1932. Thus, the net migration away from farms in 1933 
was 227,000, while in 1932 the net migration to farms reached the 
peak of 533,000. These estimates do not include changes in the so- 
called rural nonfarm population on small plots of ground that produce 
much food for family use, as data on this class of rural population are 
not available, but it is generally conceded that there have been marked 
increases since 1930 in the number of persons living on plots of !and 
too small to be classed as farms by the census. 

Reports from the farmers covered by the survey indicated that the 
1933 farm-to-city movement was composed largely of former city 
residents and of farm people forced to move off the land because of 
mortgage foreclosures, assignments for debt settlement, or tax sales. 
There was no noticeable migration of farm-born young people to 
towns and cities in search of employment for the first time. 

The net movement of population from farms to urban areas was 
most pronounced in the West South Central, South Atlantic, and 
West North Central States; in the New England and Middle Atlantic 
States there was an increase in net movement to farms. 

Reemployment in urban industries and temporary employment 01 
work-relief projects were stressed in the reports as major reasons [0 
the lessening of migration from cities to farms and the increased migra- 
tion from farms to cities. The farmward movement was also retarded 
by State and Federal relief activities in urban areas and the inability 
of destitute urbanites to find farmhouses. 

The following table, taken from a press release of the Departiient 
of Agriculture dated March 27, 1934, shows the estimates made by 
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the Bureau of Agricultural Economics on number of persons moving 
to and from farms in 1933 and of farm population on January 1 of 1933 
and 1934: 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF PERSONS MOVING TO AND FROM FARMS IN 1933 AND 
; ESTIMATED FARM POPULATION ON JANUARY 1, 1933 AND 1934 








Number of persons 


moving, 1933— Farm population 


Geographical division 





To farms |From farms | Jan. 1, 1933 | Jan. 1, 1934 








New England — it 25, 000 | 24, 000 588, 000 593, 000 
Middle Atlantic i . 72, 000 71, 000 , 808, 000 , 823, 000 
el tnd wisieengncindabednpatdbenomsasacs 178, 000 193, 000 , 822, 000 | , 855, 000 
West North Central -- -- sp bbs idlbteteotieteLe.. 126, 000 168,000 | 5, 264, 000 5, 301, 000 
ee ee raned 149, 000 193,000 | 6,212,000 6,274, 000 
ey ls eee eee 115, 000 148,000 | 5,472,000} 5,549,000 
West South Central eee 170, 000 239,000 | 5, 682, 000 5, 715, 000 
Mountain ; 50, 000 70, 000 , 186, 000 1, 188, 000 
Pacific . Se eee 66, 000 72,000 | 1, 208, 000 1, 211, 000 











pO a --------| 951,000} 1, 178,000 | 32, 242,000 | 32, 509, 000 





Labor Service Camps for Women in Germany ' 


HE first Labor Service camp for female members was opened in 

Germany on February 1, 1932. At the end of a year’s opera- 
tion there were approximately 242 camps, with a total of some 10,000 
members. The number of members per camp varies somewhat, but 
in general it is between 15 and 60, with an average of about 45. In 
the beginning the service was of an experimental nature and was 
carried on more or less as an auxiliary of a similar service for men. 
The difference in the purpose and kind of work allotted to women 
soon showed, however, the desirability of setting up a separate 
organization to direct and administer the service for women. This 
was done on January 27, 1934. The new organization was given the 
name of “German Women’s Labor Service.” 

The principal aims of the Women’s Labor Service ave to instruct 
young women in their future roles of housewives and mothers; to 
prepare them for women’s tasks in the family and on the soil; and 
to inculeate in them the social, economic, racial, and political policies 
and doctrines of the National Socialist State. 

Stress is laid upon the fact that the Women’s Labor Service has an 
educational purpose, and that it is to develop a spirit of social soli- 
darity and companionship. The individual is to be taught to sacri- 
fice her personal interests for the common welfare and to consider 
herself as one of the builders of a new period in German history. 
The actual work itself must be useful but it is only secondary to the 
educational aims outlined above. 





' Report of C. W. Gray, American vice consul at Berlin, Feb. 9, 1934. 
: Estimated by the author of this report on the basis of the statistics for Pomerania and Brandenburg, 
whict. together account for 25 percent of the total number of camps. 
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The camps are of three different kinds: (1) Those offering co :rs0¢ 
in domestic science and social service, and usually located near © ties 
for girls reared in urban communities; (2) those for the instructioy 
of members intending to live in the country (these are linked up with 
efforts of the National Socialist Government to strengthen the 
peasant class and to foster a back-to-the-soil movement); ani (3) 
those for girls who will have the task of helping agricultural set tle;s 
in all kinds of farm work. 

The length of service is as a general rule 26 weeks, but in special 
cases this can be extended to 39 and 52 weeks. Girls of Aryan descent 
between 17 and 25 are eligible for admission but those between 19 
and 22 will be given preference. Admission is not limited to un- 
employed. Applicants must submit a photograph, health certificate. 
and a statement in their own handwriting giving their life history. 

The rapid development of the Women’s Labor Service has rendered 
the question of leadership acute. The same difficulty arose in the 
case of the Labor Service for Men. The importance of the person- 
ality and the adequate preparation of the leaders entrusted with the 
supervision of the different activities in the labor camps requires no 
comment. The most suitable personalities are selected from among 
the members and are sent to special preparatory schools to receive 
training qualifying them for their difficult task. 

No data regarding financing are available but it is presumed that 
the cost, per member and per year, is not more than in the case of the 
Labor Service for Men, which is about 1,000 marks ($238).° The 
necessary funds are appropriated by the Bureau for Employment and 
Unemployment Insurance, a State institution. The’ members re- 
ceive board and room, working equipment, and pocket money not 
exceeding 30 pfennigs (7.14 cents) per day. 

More than 2,000 women passed through the 35 camps in Pomerania 
between April 1 and December 31, 1933. By professions and trades 
they were classified as follows: 
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Percent 
Rn ee ll Re a a re 25 
Domestic servants and peasant girls._______________- “y 16 


Sw ono cacetendeudeuen 


University students 










Graduates of the gymnasiums.__________________. 8 
Students in teachers’ colleges.__... ______________. on 4 
Nurses and social service workers_.___.___._________- Ze 6S 
Skilled workers___._..._________- = eee. : aL 3 


Other trades and professions_....................-.-.._--- 





3 Conversion into United States currency on basis of mark at par= 23.8 cents. 
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jn the summer of 1933 the Pomeranian camps paid particular 
attention to assisting in the agricultural settlement movement. 
Special groups looked after the children of the settlers, other groups 
helped in the housework, did the cooking and washing, etc. Much 
rough outside labor, such as digging potatoes, drilling wheat and rve, 
milking, working in gardens and orchards, putting up hay, helping 
to butcher hogs, building and painting fences, whitewashing, etc., 
was performed. The leaders are of the opinion that the assistance of 
the female volunteers in many instances enabled the agricultural 
settlers to overcome the initial hardships of their enterprises and 
helped to make them a success. 

Special care was given to the composition of the membership of the 
various camps. It is a fundamental object of the service to promote 


| a spirit of national companionship and with this idea in mind the 


camps were organized to contain representatives of different profes- 
sions, degrees of education, and walks of life. Women with a higher 
education were, of course, not so handy in the rough outdoor work as 
their companions who had been accustomed to agricultural work 
from childhood, but they learned to respect the efficiency of their 
companions in this field and to appreciate the difficulties and value 
of manual labor. On the other hand, the contact with persons of a 
higher degree of intellectual development proved profitable for women 
who had not had the opportunity of a higher education. 
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Home Work in the Connecticut Lace Industry 


ACEMAKING is a minor industry in the United States, employing 
only about 7,000 workers, and is carried on mainlyin Connecti. 
cut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. A; 
present, Connecticut has six lacemaking plants which employ 35) 
workers within the factories, and in some cases give out work to be 
done at home. The minimum wage division of the State department 
of labor and factory inspection has recently made public the results o 
an inquiry ' into the rates, hours, and earnings of these home workers, 
For the most part the lace made in Connecticut is a cheap cotton 
product, some of it being sold in the low-priced department stores at 
approximately 3 to 5 cents a yard. Only one plant makes any ex. 
tensive use of home work, but this plant takes lace-finishing work fron 
other factories owned by the same company in other States as well as 
in Connecticut, and therefore gives out considerably more than its 
own production would supply. The work done at home is of the 
simplest description. 


The work done in the homes is entirely confined to finishing lace made in the 
factory. Lace is woven in webs about 6 yards wide and usually 36 yards long, 
although this varies somewhat according to the purpose for which the lace is to 
be used. The web is composed of narrow bands varying in width from '% to 3 
inches which are held together by thread. After this web is woven, it is washed, 
dyed, or bleached and after being dried, cut into convenient lengths. It is given 
in this form to the home workers whose job is the separation of the narrow bands 
making up the lace. This is done by drawing out the thread which holds them 
together and is entirely hand work. The nature of the process is simple, i! 
requires very little skill and can be done as well by young children as by adults. 
Apparently the only important requirement is that of nimble fingers. 

The above process, called thread drawing, forms the great bulk of home work. 
There is, however, another type of home work, scalloping, which consists of cutting 
out by hand lace patterns and medallions. 


Home Workers Studied 


Home work in the lace industry of Connecticut flourishes chiefly 
and around Middletown, where from 125 to 150 families, or about 40) 
to 500 persons, are employed in it. Over 90 percent of these people ar 
either Italian or Polish, the two nationalities being about equally 

1 Connecticut Department of Labor and Factory Inspection, Minimum Wage Division. Home \ ork 2 
the Connecticut lace industry. Hartford, November 1933. (Mimeographed.) 
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represented. There seems to be rather a strong animosity between 
these two groups, which hinders united action on their part to secure 
better terms. Usually the work is a family matter, the low rate at 
which it is paid making it necessary that several members should 
participate. It is undertaken, apparently, as a kind of last resource. 

There is, of course, some change in the composition of the labor group doing 
this work. When regular jobs are obtained and the family income increases, some 
families stop doing home work, and conversely, when jobs are lost and the family 
income declines, home work is resorted to as a source of cash revenue. However, 
due to long periods of unemployment or underemployment, most of the families 


have been engaged in this work for over a year and, on the average, have been 
engaged in it about 2 years. 


Child labor is very much in evidence in this type of home work. It 
is estimated that the group employed includes about 200 children 
between the ages of 5 and 15, the average age being 11.5 years. 

The evils attendant upon child labor are well known and need not be repeated 
here. It may, however be of interest to mention that teachers report that it is 
not uncommon to have the children fall asleep in school due to the late hours 


worked the previous night. Tardiness is also reported and charged to the fact 
that children work up to school time in the morning. 


Earnings 


Home work is paid for at piece rates, not time rates. During most 
of the time covered by the investigation, the rate paid for thread 
drawing was 25 cents for 36 yards of lace cord, and 10 cents for cutting 
a band of the same length. In November, after much of the data had 
been collected, these rates were raised to 5 cents and 12 cents, 
respectively. A pay-roll record was secured of weekly earnings of 
home-work families for September 1933, which was considered to be 
in all respects a representative month. These earnings represented the 
work not of one person but of several, a study of about 90 families 
showing that on the average four people in each family helped to earn 
the family wage each week. Table 1 shows the median earnings of 
these families for each of the 4 weeks covered. 


TABLE 1.—MEDIAN WEEKLY EARNINGS OF CONNECTICUT HOME WORKERS FOR 4 
SPECIFIED WEEKS IN SEPTEMBER 1933 





i | | 

| Number of; Median | 
Week ending— women on| weekly | 
pay rolls earnings 





109 
113 
114 
116 
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Weekly earnings of individual families ranged from 50 cents 1) 1, [eT 
one case of $16, the smaller amounts representing of course only » {ey 
hours of work. Monthly earnings ranged from $5 to $49, with t))ree 
families having earnings of over $40. The number of families yy rjeq 
from week to week, fluctuating with the amount of work given out. 


Table 2 shows the distribution of the families by weekly earning 










ee 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER AND PERCENT OF HOME-WORKING FAMILIES, BY EARNIN«s 
GROUPS, FOR 4 WEEKS IN SEPTEMBER 1933 
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As might be expected, earnings vary directly with the number of 
children in the family and the number of hours worked. Where the 
highest earnings are found, usually from 3 to 6 children aid two or 
more adults in the lace home work. 


Hourly Rates and Effect of Code Agreement 


Ir 1s difficult to translate the piece rates given above into tine 
rates, but some evidence was found to indicate that 36 yards of wh) 
is called ‘“‘easy’’ lace could be done in 10 or 15 minutes, which would 
amount to an hourly rate of between 10 and 15 cents. For the more 
tightly woven lace the time required is longer, so that its hourly rate 
might fall between 2 cents and 5 cents, approximately. In Novem- 
ber there was an increase in piece rates, based upon an experiment 
conducted in the factory in which the output of a certain number of 
skilled workers was measured over a 5-day period. 
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These workers worked 8 hours a day. On the basis of this measured produc- 
tion, it is contended by the employer that the new rate is high enoug! to 
provide a minimum wage of $13 per week for a working week of 40 hours. This 
experiment was fostered by the code authority for the lace industry and the 
American Lace Manufacturers’ Association. 
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The result of this increase was apparent in the figures concerning JB a 
home workers’ earnings gathered in November. For the week ending re 
November 30, 1933, the median weekly earnings were $5.28, a JB" 
compared with $4.20, the highest median found in September, and p 


the distribution of the families by earnings groups revealed an upwar 
shift, as shown in table 3. 
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Taste 3 —-NUMBER AND PERCENT OF HOME-WORKING FAMILIES, BY EARNINGS 
, GROUPS, FOR WEEK ENDING NOV. 30, 1933 





Number of | Percent of 


Earnings group families families 





Under $3__-_--_- eek 21 
$3 and under $5 35 
$5 and under $7__._._____-- ‘ 32 
$7 and under $10 ‘ie 25 
$10 and under $15 oe ~ 





MIS 5 amiss necro 121 

















It is evident that the change in rates has caused a decided rise in the 
level of earnings. During the 4 weeks studied in September the pro- 
portion of families earning under $3 never sank below 28.9 percent, 
and for 1 week was as high as 44 percent; during the November week 
the proportion in this group was 17.4 percent. During September 
the proportion of families earning $5 and over a week varied from 
23.9 to 43 percent; in the November week it was 53.7 percent. 


However, it is the impression of the investigators that this new rate is not yet 
high enough to yield the minimum rate set by the code of $13. It is true that the 
available work is distributed over too large a number of people to enable all to 
secure enough to earn the minimum rate. But if it is assumed that an average 
of 15 minutes is required to draw the threads on a band of lace, and this assump- 
tion appears to be reasonable in the light of the testimony of workers interviewed, 
then approximately 160 bands would require 40 hours of labor. At 5 cents per 
band, this would produce only $8. On the November 30 pay roll there are about 
20 cases of home workers who finished from 160 to 350 bands, and in only two of 
these, people earned $13 or more. 


Earnings and Charity 


Ar THE time the report was prepared about 25 percent of the families 
doing home work were receiving relief from the department of welfare; 
6 months earlier 50 percent of the total pay roll had been receiving 
such aid. In addition, many families not on the public relief lists 
received aid from private sources. 


This condition outlines clearly the relationship existing between a sweated 
industry and relief organizations. Obviously the citizens of Middletown are, 
either in the form of taxes or by voluntary contributions to charitable agencies, 
subsidizing the lace industry to the extent of paying a considerable percentage of 
the wage bill. A rough idea of the importance of relief both to the families doing 
lace home work and to the employer is seen in the contrast between monthly 
amounts paid in relief and wages. If we assume that each of the families receiving 
relief is paid the average weekly wage every week for a month, the total for all 
these families comes to about $400. This figure is about $100 less than the total 
monthly amount of $535 paid out in relief by the department of welfare, exclusive 
of amount paid for fuel supplied to these families. 
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HEALTH AND INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 





Protection Against Silicosis in the Granite and Foundry Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts 


SPECIAL commission established by the Legislature of Masss- 

chusetts and approved by the Governor on July 12, 1933, to 
investigate the problems of diseases caused by dust in the granite and 
foundry industries, of protection against such diseases, and of compen- 
sation insurance in these industries and for industrial diseases in cen- 
eral, submitted its report ' to the general court of Massachusetts on 
February 1 of this year. 

The members of the commission were Edwin S. Smith, commiis- 
sioner of labor and industries, chairman; Merton P. Brown, commiis- 
sioner of insurance; Henry D. Chadwick, commissioner of public 
health; Joseph A. Parks, chairman of the department of industrial 
accidents; and Joseph E. Warner, attorney general. 

The commission found that conditions in the three hundred-od< 
granite establishments of the State with regard to control of harmfu! 
dusts were extremely bad and that, with the exception of one building 
in a single plant, a safe workplace could not be found anywhere. I[t 
concluded that the dust-control installation in this building proved 
that the dust hazard can be almost eliminated in practically any type 
of granite-cutting operation through intelligent engineering principles 
combined with adequate maintenance and supervision. Proper 
exhaust ventilation is advocated. 

While conditions were found generally better in the foundry indus- 
try, the survey showed that the recognized methods of dust control 
were not followed in many of the 227 plants, and were inadequately 
maintained in even the best-equipped establishments. The com- 
mittee recommends substitution of nonhazardous processes where 
possible, isolation of the hazardous processes, and the use of approved 
respiratory devices. 

In accordance with the resolve providing for the investigation, tlie 
committee recommends that legislation be enacted— 

1. Authorizing the department of labor and industries to prepare 
and issue preventive rules and regulations. 

2. Requiring operators in the granite and foundry industries to 
procure revokable certificates of compliance. 





1 Massachusetts. Special Industrial Disease Commission. Report to the general court. Boston, |e! 
ruary 1934. (House No. 1350.) 
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3. Making workmen’s compensation compulsory in the granite, 
foundry, and other hazardous industries. 

4. Requiring carriers writing workmen’s compensation insurance to 
accept undesirable but insurable risks, and providing equitable dis- 
tribution of occupational disease losses among such companies. 

5. Providing for physical examination of workers in the granite and 
foundry industries, and for financial and other assistance for such 
workers found physically unfit to continue in such employment. 

6. Restricting compensation coverage for pulmonary disability. 

7. Authorizing the department of labor and industries to make 
investigations. 

8. Authorizing payment of fees to physicians for reports of disease. 

9. Authorizing the commissioner of insurance to approve merit 
rating and restricting the cancelation of workmen’s compensation 
insurance policies. 

10. Establishing a division of occupational hygiene in the depart- 
ment of labor and industry. 

11. Adding a medical staff to the division of adult hygiene of the 
department of public health. 

12. Establishing a medical board of review. 

13. Authorizing the department of industrial accidents to prepare 
statistics on occupational injuries. 

Drafts of the legislation necessary to carry these recommendations 
into effect are included in the report, which also contains details of a 
comprehensive investigation of the working conditions in the granite 
and foundry industries, of the effect of these conditions on the health 
of the workers, of the means of lessening dust exposure, and of the 
legislative and administrative aspects of the occupational disease 
problem. 

The committee had been created as a result of the realization of the 
silicosis menace. A constant increase in claims for disability from 
silicosis in the granite industry of the State had caused advances in 
compensation insurance premium rates from $2.84 per $100 of pay 
roll before December 5, 1927, to $10 in 1930 and later to $12. Even 
this rate was inadequate. By the spring of 1933 nearly every insurance 
company had withdrawn from the field, and (with the exception of a 
few firms) coverage could be obtained only at a rate based on expected 
total incapacity of the workers then employed within a 10-year work- 
ing period. This rate was regarded by the employers as beyond their 
means, and the employees were consequently deprived of insurance 
against the results of occupational disease and of the means of reim- 
bursement through the workmen’s compensation law in cases of injury 
through accident. 

The rapid increase in silicosis claims from foundry workers caused 
one insurance company to cancel the compensation insurance policy 
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of a foundry in Taunton in April 1933. Based on physical exat) ing. 
tions held at the suggestion of another company, the employer wa; 
informed that compensation coverage would be extended only oy 


condition that he himself assume the risk of silicosis claims for 42 o/ 
the 160 workers examined, on the theory that these were afflicted 
with silicosis or tuberculosis. A summary dismissal of the 42 wor\ers 


followed, in spite of their pleading that they were not sick and (hq; 
it was necessary for them to support their families. Through the 
strenuous efforts of the commission a settlement was secured 7 months 
later, with payment of compensation for the time lost, on the basis of 
total incapacity, and an agreement that all who were adjudged by the 
commissioner of public health fit to do so might return to work. 
Nearly all of the 42 workers were subsequently reemployed. 

A partial investigation of granite establishments had been made in 
1932 by the department of labor and industries. This was extended, 
dust counts were made, equipment was inspected, and operations 
were analyzed. Physical examinations were made of 961 of the 2,100 
granite workers and of 1,614 of the 6,700 foundry workers in the State. 
Meetings and conferences were held with industrial and insurance 
representatives, medical experts, State labor and insurance officials, 
and labor representatives, including several public hearings. I nfor- 
mation was also collected from other States. 

The survey disclosed that 146, or 15.2 percent of the 961 granite 
workers examined, suffered from silicosis; 73, or 7.6 percent, from 
silicosis complicated with tuberculosis; 13, or 1.4 percent, from tuber- 
culosis. Additional silicosis suspects numbered 122, or 12.7 percent: 
and 4 others, or 0.4 percent, were considered as tuberculosis suspects, 
leaving 603 workers, or 62.7 percent of the total examined, classed as 
negative but including 71 workers whose X-ray films were unsatis- 
factory. 

X-ray examinations of foundry workers showed 143, or 8.8 percent 
with silicosis; 42, or 2.6 percent with silicosis and tuberculosis; 14, 
or 0.9 percent with tuberculosis; 175, or 10.9 percent, as silicosis sus- 
pects; and 10, or 0.6 percent, as tuberculosis suspects; leaving 1,230, 
or 76.2 percent negative. 

It was found the presence of silicosis, uncomplicated or combined 
with tuberculosis, is positively correlated with the duration of ex- 
posure and dust concentration among the granite workers; and tliat 
tuberculosis was the final cause of death in more than one third of al! 
granite workers, a proportionate mortality three times that in foun- 
dry workers and four times that in all males of 20 years or over. 

Among foundry workers silicosis was found to be less frequent «nd 
also less advanced in degrees; but, while the proportionate mortality 
from tuberculosis was above the general average, the final cause 0! 
death in about one fourth of all foundry workers was pneumonia. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND SAFETY 





Safety and Health Standards in Manufacturing Industries 


la codes adopted under the National Industrial Recovery Act 
generally contain provisions requiring employers to provide safe 
and healthful conditions of employment. The customary clauses 
regulating this obligation are the following: 


Every employer shall provide for the safety and health of his employees during 
the hours and at the place of their employment. 

Standards for safety and health shall be submitted by the code authority to the 
Administrator for approval within 6 months after the effective date of the code. 


In office order 71 of March 14, 1934, the manner in which the pro- 
vision is to be executed was outlined. To assist the individual code 
authorities in meeting these requirements the Committee on Standards 
for Safety and Health in N.R.A.' has approved the following list of 
minimum standards for safety and health in manufacturing industries 
to which are to be added such additional standards as may be required 
for the specific hazards of the individual industry. 

Similar lists of minimum standards for the branches of industry 
other than manufacturing will be prepared shortly. 


Minimum Standards for the Safety and Health of Workers in Manufacturing 
Industries 


General provisions.—These requirements shall not supersede any legal reguire- 
ment which stipulates higher standards. 

The minimum requirements set forth shall apply to all installations made after 
the date of adoption of these regulations, and to all existing installations and con- 
ditions which are not in accordance with these regulations, provided that where 
safety equipment has been prowided, such equipment may remain in use until 
such time as it needs to be replaced, upon a proper showing to the Administrator 
that the devices afford adequate protection. 

The code authority, subject to the approval of the Administrator, may modify 
these requirements in particular cases only where the regulations are shown for 
any reason to be impracticable and/or not warranted by the protection afforded, 
provided equivalent or better protection is secured by other means. 

In all cases where a specific safety code is cited as minimum requirements, it is 
understood that such a code is subject to revision according to subsequent de- 
velopments, and that any changes shall be acted upon by the code authority with- 
in 30 days after the receipt of such revision. All action shall be reported to the 
Administrator for approval. 

1. Lighting —Minimum requirements for the illumination of manufacturing 
operations shall be in accordance with the requested regulations in part 3 of the 





| For the appointment, purpose, and make-up of this committee, see Monthly Labor Review, April 1934, 
Dp. 805. 
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Code of Lighting: Factories, Mills, and Other Workplaces (A—11), appro 
the American Standards Association. 

2. Ventilation, temperature, humidity, and air space.—Suitable atmos))| 
conditions shall be maintained in workrooms, by natural or artificial meas, 
avoid stagnant or vitiated air, excessive heat or cold, too rapid variations « 
perature, excessive humidity or dryness, and insufficient air supply, as \ 


mat 


suc. 


pro 


Al 

harmful drafts. Specific rules shall be provided for each industry. : . 
3. Sanitation —Minimum requirements for drinking water, cleanlinc.s , m 
workrooms, disposal of waste, personal-service rooms, toilet facilities, washing ing 
facilities, dressing rooms, and lunch rooms shall be in accordance with the pro. po 
visions of the Safety Code for Industrial Sanitation in Manufacturing Esta)})lis). Ci 
ments (Z—4), approved by the American Standards Association. AN 


4. Fire prevention and protection.—(a) All factory buildings shail be provided 
with at least two exits from each floor. These shall be remote from each othe; 
and be clearly marked. 

(6) Buildings of more than two stories in height and having only one inside 
stairway shall be provided with an outside stairway. All wall openings along the 
stairway or directly below it shall be protected by self-closing solid doors or wire- 
glass windows. 

(c) Inside stairways should preferably be enclosed for their entire length wit) 
walls of masonry or other fire-resistive material. 

(d) Exit doors shall remain unlocked during working hours. 

(e) Fire doors shall be kept free from all obstructions. 

(f) Buildings constructed after the effective date of these regulations shal! he 
provided with exits in accordance with the Building Exits Code (A-9), approved 
by the American Standards Association. 

(g) All factory buildings shall be provided with some means for fire extinguis)- 
ment. Such equipment shall conform to the standards of the National Fire 
Protection Association. 

(h) All processes involving serious explosion and flash-fire hazards shal! be 
conducted in segregated buildings, where the equipment should be arranged so 
that only a few employees are exposed to the hazard at one time—except a; 
prescribed in regulations for particular industries. 

(7) Flammable liquids having a flash-point less than 100° F., in quantities 
exceeding 5 gallons shall be stored only in separate buildings of fire-resistive 
construction, or in rooms of fire-resistive construction isolated from the remainder 
of the building by fire walls and self-closing fire doors, except as prescribed in 
regulations for particular industries. 

(j) Electric wiring and equipment shall be installed in conformity with the 
National Electrical Code (C-1), approved by the American Standards Associa- 
tion. 

(k) Tall brick or concrete chimneys, and buildings housing large quantities o/ 
explosives, shall be equipped with lightning rods conforming to the Code for 
Protection Against Lightning (C~5), approved by the American Standards Asso- 
ciation. 

5. Dust, fumes, and gases.—All dust, fumes, and gases incident to industria! 
operations shall be removed at the source whenever possible, and discharge: |) 
such manner that injury to persons or property is averted and no nuisance |s 
created. Minimum requirements for such removal from workrooms shall be |) 
accordance with the provisions of Rules Relating to the Removal of Dust. 
Gases, and Fumes, adopted by the New York Department of Labor, Novem): 
20, 1930. 

6. Contact with poisonous or harmful materials or substances.—All workers 
exposed to possible external or internal contact with poisonous or other harm) '\'! 
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material or substances shall be furnished suitable personal protective equipment, 
suc) as gloves, boots, aprons, special garments, tight-fitting goggles, respirators, 
or hoods. Where possible injury to the heads or eyes is involved, the mechanical 
protection of such parts shall be in accordance with the Safety Code for the 
Protection of the Heads and Eyes of Industrial Workers (X-—2), approved by the 
American Standards Association. 

7. Machine guarding.—(a) Minimum requirements for the safeguarding of 
moving parts of equipment used in the mechanical transmission of power, includ- 
ing prime movers, intermediate equipment, aud driven machines, but excluding 
points of operation, shall be in accordance with the provisions of the Safety 
Code for Mechanical Power Transmission Apparatus (B—15), approved by the 
American Standards Association. 

(b) Points of operation of working machines shall be properly safeguarded, 
not only to protect the operator but also to protect others who might come in 
contact with same, including careless or thoughtless persons. Hand tools, for 
the purpose of eliminating hazards at points of operations, shall be provided 
when practical, and in such event the use of such hand tools shall be mandatory. 
Specific rules shall be provided for each industry. 

8. Machines and hand tools.—(a) Machines shall not be operated with guards 
or shields removed, nor when any protective equipment is not functioning prop- 
erly. Employees shall be instructed to report promptly any defective machinery. 

(b) Handles of hand tools shall be sound, tight, and free from splinters, sharp 
edges, and roughness. 

(c) The use of defective tools, such as mushroomed chisels, and wrenches with 
sprung jaws is prohibited. 

9. Protective clothing against physical injuries.—(a) Suitable types of protective 
clothing in good condition shall be furnished to workets exposed to injury hazards 
from physical contact with materials, such as goggles for protection against flying 
objects or metal splashes, safety hats or helmets and safety shoes for protection 
against falling objects, fire-resisting leggings for protection against molten metal, 
leather or asbestos aprons for protection against fire, gloves for protection against 
sharp edges, splinters, or electric shocks, etc. 

(b) Safety belts shall be furnished for protection against falls during dangerous 
overhead work. 

10. Safeguarding of other working equipment.—(a) Minimum requirements for 
the installation, operation, and maintenance of electrical wiring and equipment, 
aside from the fire hazard, shall be in accordance with the provisions of the 
National Electrical Safety Code (C-2), approved by the American Standards 
Association. 

(b) Minimum requirements for the construction, operation, and maintenance 
of elevators, dumbwaiters, and escalators shall be in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Safety Code for Elevators, Dumbwaiters, and Escalators (A-17), 
approved by the American Standards Association. 

(c) Minimum requirements for the construction and use of ladders shall be in 
accordance with the provisions of the Safety Code for the Construction, Care, 
and Use of Ladders (A—14), approved by the American Standards Association. 

11. Housekeeping and operating rules.—(a) Aisles and passageways shall be 
kept clean, and free of materials, containers, rubbish, or other obstructions. 
If not otherwise obvious, aisle limits shall be plainly marked. 

(b) Foremen shall be instructed to utilize artificial light before daylight fades 
to the intensity of the artificial light. 

(c) Lighting fixtures shall be cleaned often enough to keep the intensity of 
illumination above the prescribed minimum values. Where dependence is placed 
on daylight, windows shall be kept clean enough to fulfill their purpose. 
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(d) Floors and other walkway surfaces shall be kept in good repair, fre. 
accumulations of oil and water. All dangerous projections from walkway, 
be eliminated. 

(e) Materials shall be piled so that they will not easily fall, or be dis; 
by vibration or jolts. 

(f) Fire extinguishers shall be kept in operable condition, and protecte: 
freezing. If of the soda-acid type they shall be recharged at least once a \ 

(g) Discarded material of an inflammable nature shall be placed in self-c 
metal containers which shall be emptied at least once daily. 

(h) Flammable material shall not be stored under stairways. 

(t) Fire drills should be held periodically in buildings of three or more stories 
to avoid panic in the event of fire. 

(j) Smoking shall be prohibited in all workrooms or seed krooms of any es. 
tablishment in which explosives or readily combustible material is used, handled. 
or stored, and in other places where there is an equal fire hazard. 

12. Building equipment and/or construction.—(a) Wall openings, floor openings. 
platforms, runways, and other places from which objects or persons might {a)| 
shall be equipped in conformity with the Safety Code for Floor and Wall Open- 
ings, Railings and Toeboards (A-12), approved by the American Standards 
Association. 

(b) Where passageways are located over conveyors or moving machinery. 
bridges with railings shall be provided. 

(c) On stairways, ramps, elevator landing platforms, and similar places wher 
slipping may be especially hazardous, the walkway surface shall be provided 
with a nonslip surface. 

(d) Aisles and passageways shall be sufficiently wide to permit the operation o/ 
hand trucks without likelihood of striking walls, columns, materials or other objects. 

(e) Sufficient space shall be provided around the individual machines or process 
units to allow for normal operation, adjustments, ordinary repairs, and for 
materials supplied, in process, or completed. 

(f) Suitable seats, with backs where practicable, shall be provided for al 
workers whose duties can be performed in a sitting posture. Such seats shal! 
be adjusted to-provide comfort for the workers. 

(g) Requirements relating to steam boilers shall be in accordance with the 
Boiler Codes of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

(h) It is recommended that machinery which might cause unusual vibration 
or excessive noise be mounted on foundations especially designed for the purpose, 
as by the use of shock-absorbing material. 

13. Instruction of employees.—(a) All employees shall be instructed in the 
hazards incidental to the work engaged in, both in regard to the individual ani 
to fellow workers. Workers who are transferred to other unaccustomed tasks 
shall be instructed in the hazards incidental to the new class of work. 

(b) Workers shall be instructed in the use of and the necessity of using tlic 
personal protective equipment provided in these minimum requirements, a1: 
employers shall take steps to require the employees to use such equipment. 

14. Medical aid.—(a) In every establishment where one or more persons ar’ 
employed, suitable first-aid equipment shall be provided free of expense to ti 
employees and available for use in case of injury. 

(b) Employers shall require all employees to apply promptly for first-aid trea'- 
ment for all injuries sustained at work. 

(c) In every establishment one or more persons, in proportion to the size ai 
needs of the establishment, shall have a complete course in first aid, at les-~' 
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(i) In every establishment where 100 or more persons are employed, suitable 
accommodations for which a physician or a trained nurse shall be responsible, shall 
be provided for the treatment of persons injured or taken ill on the premises. 

15. Physical exramination.—(a) If exposed to substances hazardous to health, 
the worker shall be given physical examination at such intervals as to insure that 
precautions can be taken to safeguard his health. The physical examination shal! 
be performed by some impartial person or agency mutually acceptable to the 
employers and employees and subject to the disapproval of the Administrator, 
and means should be taken to insure that conditions found in this physical exami- 
nation after employment shall not be used to the detriment of the worker. 

(b) All workers should be given a physical examination previous to employ- 
ment and at intervals of not exceeding a year during employment. 

16. Report of injuries—(a) Every employer shall keep a record of all injuries 
which cause death or disability, or require medical attention other than first-aid 
treatments, received by his/her employees in the course of their employment, on 
standard forms approved by the Administrator. 

(b) Within 10 days after the occurrence and knowledge thereof of such injury 
to an employee, a copy of the report of such injury shall be sent to the code 
authority, to be used for analysis of causes and prevention of similar injuries. 
Reports shall be made available to the Administrator at his request. 

(c) Upon the termination of the disability of the injured employee or if the 
disability extends beyond a period of 60 days, a supplementary report shall be 
made to the code authority. 


Industrial Injuries in the United States, 1917 to 1932 


URING the past 15 years the Bureau of Labor Statistics has 

endeavored to obtain as complete reports from the various 
States on all fatal and nonfatal industrial injuries as it was possible to 
secure, for the purpose of presenting a national compilation of all 
industrial injuries. 

The results of the study up to the end of 1932 appear in the accom- 
panying table. It is evident from a glance at the explanatory foot- 
notes accompanying the data that these figures not only are not com- 
parable but are inadequate as representing the total number of injuries 
sustained during the period covered. 

Much of the information has been obtained from the reports 
published by State labor agencies, but in certain cases where pub- 
lished information was not available the special data were furnished 
by the o fficials on request. 

Insofar as practicable the variations in reporting have been indi- 
cated by footnotes. It should be stated, in fairness to the States, 
that wherever ‘‘no report” is indicated, it does not mean that the 
report is missing because of lack of desire to cooperate, but because 
of some factor already mentioned, or some other reason of local 
importance which renders a report impossible. To note each of 
these reasons would multiply the footnotes unduly. 

It will thus be seen that a comparison of the records of the various 
States with each other would not be justified, and the table is not 
presented for that purpose, but merely as an attempt to show, in a 
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general way, the extent of industrial accidents throughout {} 
country. Itis probably the most nearly complete report of indus: ria] 


accidents in this country ever assembled and it is published fo: jt 
value as such. 
Accurate information on industrial injuries in the United Stat sg js 


unfortunately not available. Not only is it impossible to deteri,ine 
with any degree of accuracy the causes of the accidents, the nat ire 
of the injuries, the extent of the disabilities, the number of workers 
handicapped through injury, or the cost in time or money lost throvic 
industrial injuries, but even the most elementary part of information 
relating to industrial injuries—the total number of disabling injuries 
sustained by industrial workers within a given year—is not available 
for the country as a whole. 

It would seem to be a rather simple matter to determine the number 
of fatal and nonfatal industrial injuries in each State and combine 
these in a complete tabulation. This, has, however, not been possible, 
partly through lack of reporting in States which have not adopted 
workmen’s compensation laws or from industries not covered by the 
law in other States. Some of the compensation laws cover only 
so-called “‘hazardous employments.’’ Farm labor, domestic service, 
and casual employment are excluded in many States. These and other 
variations affect reporting of accidents because in some States reports 
are required only of employers subject to the compensation act. 

There is also considerable variation in the tabulating of the reports. 
In some States records are compiled for all injuries reported, in others 
only for compensable injuries occurring during the year or for com- 
pensable cases closed during the year. Even the yearly periods differ. 
Some of the tabulations are on a calendar-year basis, but many of 
them cover fiscal years ending in any month from June to November. 

One factor operating to render the figures somewhat inaccurate is 
that in many of the States those charged with the collection and thc 
presentation of accident statistics (usually in the same organization 
which administers the workmen’s compensation law) are handicapped 
by lack of sufficient funds to employ the help necessary to compile 
detailed statistical reports, or any reports at all, even omitting to 
tabulate cases involving compensation, although data required for 
fairly complete reports may be at hand. 

Perhaps the greatest obstacle to a satisfactory showing of the true 
accident situation in the various States is the absence of uniformity 
in the extent of reporting required from industrial establishments. 
This in turn is influenced largely by the provisions or absence «0! 
certain provisions in the State workmen’s compensation laws. \ 
State, generally speaking, requires only such information as will enab/e 
it to administer its law, and very little attempt is made, except in 
few instances, to gather or tabulate complete statistical data. Thus 
it is found that some States do not require the reporting of accidents 
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which cause a disability of less than the waiting period prescribed by 
law, others require the reporting of all accidents wherein the disability 
extends beyond the day of injury, and still others require that every 
accident, no matter how trivial, shall be reported. Reference to 
this lack of uniform reporting has been repeatedly made, but so 
serious is this handicap in the vigorous application of accident- 
prevention measures that the repetition seems justified. 


NUMBER OF FATAL AND NONFATAL INDUSTRIAL INJURIES AS REPORTED BY THE 
; STATES, 1917 TO 1932, BY YEARS 








Alabama 


Alaska (mines 
only) 





Fatal 





1 108 
1110 
193 
5 186 
5144 


5 231 
5 243 
$214 
5 259 
5 292 


5195 
5 153 
§ 155 
(3) 
(*) 


(3) 


Nonfatal 


131 

1 36 
(3) 

5 §, 972 

5 4,155 


5 5, 538 
5 8, 093 
57,447 
§ 7, 321 


5 6, 861 
(3) 
(3) 
(*) 





Colorado *® 


§ 7, 533 | 








5 6, 967 | 
5 6, 538 | 


Fatal 


33 
13 


Connecticut '° 


Nonfatal 


Arizona 


Arkansas 





Fatal 


Nonfatal 





716 
206 
350 
302 
273 
| 
272 
§ 388 
6 496 
(3) 
() 


450 
456 
403 
401 
264 


au | 








1 82 
193 
162 
1 53 
122 


1 30 


1 54 | 


1 40 
140 
132 


106 


92 | 


89 
88 
85 


(3) 


1 998 
11, 261 
11,127 

1 958 

! 509 





1 374 
1717 
1 887 
1 724 
13, 172 
11, 109 
13, 610 
14, 704 
12, 595 
10, 731 


§ 5, 333 


Nonfatal 


2 888 











District of Co- 
lumbia (private 
employment) !! 





Nonfatal 


Nonfatal 


Fatal 





168 
140 
152 
155 


180 
147 
177 
151 
108 


116 





| Mines only. 


12, 480 
14, 730 
11, 157 
14, 100 
13, 753 


12, 704 
15, 194 
17, 373 
18, 143 
19, 642 


19, 391 
19, 626 
25, 669 
22, 822 
21, 024 


18, 424 











8 46, 935 

§ 32, 249 

8 36, 407 

.* 35, 280 
22, 800 


* 30, 407 
12 37, 000 
12 35, 350 
13 32, 777 
13 32, 777 


13 32, 059 








(3) 
41 
34 
36 
18 


19 


12 | 


22 


Nonfatal 


(?) 

6, 107 
4, 853 
2,611 
3, 882 


| 


| 4,997 


4, 827 
4, 637 
2, 530 





? One half of number reported for 2 years ending Mar. 31, 1919. 


’ No report. 


6, 611 | 


Fatal | Nonfatal 


(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 


(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 


(3) 


(3) 
(3) 
(3) 














California 


Fatal | Nonfatal 


626 
706 
586 
592 
550 


57, 692 
54, 114 
57, 991 
69, 813 
61, 723 


70, 028 
78, 336 
89, 301 
92, 202 
92, 020 


708 
716 
645 
677 
763 





714 | 
636 
721 
637 
477 | 


91, 673 
93, 192 
98, 192 
81, 389 


Florida 


Fatal | Nonfatal 








require 
reports 
of 


accidents 











‘ One half of number reported for 18 months ending Sept. 30, 1920. 
5 Compensable cases only. 
* ‘neludes accidents reported for all other industries. 
7 «one half of number reported for 2 years ending June 30. 
* Includes fatal accidents, not reported separately. 
° Fiseal years, ending Nov. 30. 
‘© Fiseal years, ending Oct. 31. 

‘| Fiseal years, ending June 30. 


'2 Estimated by States. 


8 One half of number reported for 2 years. 


Includes fatal accidents. 
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NUMBER OF FATAL AND NONFATAL INDUSTRIAL INJURIES AS REPORTED | 
STATES, 1917 TO 1932, BY YEARS—Continued 































































































THE 


Hawaii (city and 
Georgia county of Hono- Idaho 1° Illinois 5 India 
lulu only) 
Year 
Fatal |Nonfatal's; Fatal | Nonfatal | Fatal!*} Nonfatal | Fatal | Nonfatal} Fatal No»;, 
1917 (3) (3) (3) § 2, 476 121 1 854 492 36, 268 | 305 67 
1918 (3) (3) 21 1, 809 17 64 17 3, 785 629 37, 618 373 147 
1919. _____- (3) (3) 16 2, 296 51 4, 036 535 37, 754 268 1 On 
1920__ (3) (3) 29 2, 615 83 5, 367 597 | 49, 988 291 12) 7 
ee 18 82 | 18 11, 696 22 2, 077 63 4, 484 498 43, 024 263 1 
158. .... 100 16, 944 20 2,114 44 4, 583 534 46, 238 198 8 40 
1033..... 109 22, 210 29 2, 785 57 6, 253 675 61, 135 [ 268 4 Fee 
1924__ 109 | 26,879 25 3, 183 83 6, 318 655 | 53, 529 274 18) 739 
1925 13 126 28, 664 23 2, 882 59 6, 635 204 51, 639 307 8, 863 
1926__ 13 127 30, 599 22 1, 945 56 7, 368 (3) 8 57, 535 265 2 97 
ee 134 26, 885 26 1, 696 54 7, 785 720 53, 263 266 Ja 
Se. noes 74 26, 420 22 1, 665 64 7, 620 667 54, 083 204 () 
Bis wesc 132 31, 867 18 | 155,914 61 7, 965 715 55, 452 200 
1930_...... 147 27, 660 25 15 6, 290 65 8, 284 606 41, 730 184 
Sa lll 23, 423 25 | 56,481 62 6, 758 520 32, 647 177 GE 
3003... ....- 77 18, 050 19 18 6, 156 33 5, 765 (3) (’) 131 7, 308 
Louisiana (parish | 7 
Iowa !! Kansas Kentucky !! of Orleans only) | Maine 
Year 
| 
Fatal | Nonfatal, Fatal | Nonfatal| Fatal Nonfatal's Fatal | Nonfatal| Fatal Nonfat 
ES 159 24, 250 83 6, 371 (3) § 12, 665 (3) ® 819 63 13,7 
ae 187 15, 420 93 6, 342 96 13, 557 1 980 &3 lf 
1919 _- 181 10, 926 104 6, 322 118 13, 810 1 875 52 IR, f 
ae 154 14, 283 118 6, 891 M4 16, 061 1 1, 305 60 18, 4 
ees cede 113 14, 839 71 6, 240 122 16, 787 1 688 49 
== 77 11, 410 86 7, 509 21 18, 590 (3) 8314 | 62 14 
eae. .....- 112 13, 834 72 9, 999 113 23, 887 (3) (8) 64 lf 
1924 _.___. 119 13, 610 S84 10, 890 97 28, 036 0 1, 321 38 14 
er 147 13, 008 87 11, 027 193 26, 490 4 2, 214 59 13, 84 
i aniascssees 118 11, 903 81 10, 336 208 25, 496 2 1,919 44 | ] 
 —__ae 135 11, 668 175 | "10,015 206 25, 815 0 2, 680 59 | 15 
ae 131 10, 257 1173 | 19,637 173 23, 222 0 1, 649 47 7, 80 
ee 143 11, 207 1179 | 212,114 144 19, 221 l 2, 410 55 B, 1A 
Sea 152 11, 401 11114 | 11 12, 193 154 20, 600 1 2, 097 44 | 8, OS 
AR 83 9, 955 1186 | "9,752 73 14, 502 1 1, 350 34 | 6, 5 
aK 58 8, 297 1109 | 17,347 90 11, 651 (3) (3) 36 2 
Z 

1 Mines only. 

3 No report. 

5 Com ble cases only. 


pensa 

§ Includes fatal accidents, not reported separately. 
10 Fiscal years, ending Oct. 31. 

1! Fiscal years, ending June 30. 
13 One half of number meow for 2 years. 
14 Fiscal years, ending Sept 
15 Includes all nonfatal accidents reported. 


16 Closed cases only. 
17 Jan. 1 to Oct. 31. 
18 Mar. 1 to Dec. 31. 
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BER OF FATAL AND NONFATAL INDUSTRIAL INJURIES AS REPORTED BY THE 
STATES, 1917 TO 1932, BY YEARS—Continued 








7 7 : : 
Maryland !° | Massachusetts !! Michigan 5 Minnesota"! | Mississippi 





Fatal'*| Nonfatal| Fatal | Nonfatal| Fatal | Nonfatal| Fatal | he a Fatal | Nonfatal 








| 
37, 303 481 78, 308 386 19, 243 176 30, 933 
42, 363 438 77, 067 320 15, 656 237 29, 730 
46, 702 356 66, 884 256 18, 712 215 27, 068 
53, 525 | 376 65, 112 313 29, 034 193 32, 667 | 
36, 996 296 53, 017 20 133 20 8, 966 143 34, 438 — 
does 
33, 370 306 50,999 | 1360) 130,831 197 31, 374 not 
40, 924 330 64,560 | 326 | 129,953 243 37, 408 require 
38, 833 336 60, 103 11276 | 1127, 451 236 38, 481 reports 
38, 882 308 58, 771 11280 | 1! 28,015 157 39, 121 of 
41, 337 313 59, 175 1315 | 132, 105 150 45, 168 | accicents 








45, 767 63, 850 11395 | 1130, 664 114 46, 111 

y 59, 990 11412 | "31, 148 | 98 45, 351 
59, 842 11393 | 1135, 530 213 50, 001 
61, 397 11379 | 1129, 959 209 51, 430 
49, 724 11277 | 1! 20, 806 224 49, 280 




















24, 471 | 41, 845 227 | 16, 434 167 | 42,977 








| 
Missouri Montana !! Nebraska Nevada !! New Hampshire "! 





: "7 
| | | ie | Non- 
Fatal Nonfat Fatal | Nonfatal| Fatal | Fone Fatal 5 | Han Fatal | Nonfatal 











| | | 
13, 278 | 43 | 1, 200 | 219 | 
167,053 | 38 | 1, 176 2110 | 
11, 245 1, 176 22 20 
13, 626 33 | i, 143 22 20 
11, 326 20 | 1, 227 2310 


1 64 135 307 | 
139 135 123 

122 126 
® | @& 


(3) 
129 114 
17 
117 115 


LES 
BS 


$2 ym On On OO 
or 
& 


| 
on 


122 


Peay 
SIH OwW 
ZwxIS=E= 
SNM as 


13, 900 1, 380 22 
16, 162 31 1,113 13 
15, 000 30 1, 347 19 
17, 040 34 2, 223 16 
18, 781 27 2, 036 18 


13 


hohe bs 


19, 013 28 2, 849 15 
18, 168 21 2, 797 1] 
21, 194 34 2, 708 16 
21, 826 21 2, 830 15 
18, 459 15 1, 628 27 


~ 
3% 
oo 


200 33, 124 
193 
186 32, 299 


PROPS 
g £858 





PENN 


~~ oO 


[=>] 
& $55 





> 


14, 041 29 2,015 11 


Nv 























@) | (3) 
| | 











! Mines only. 

’ No report. 

5 Compensable cases only. 

10 Fi years, ending Oct. 31. 

'! Fiscal years, ending June 30. 

15 Includes all nonfatal accidents reported. 
‘6 Closed cases only. - 

19 Claims filed. 
* Jan. 1 to June 30. 
* Fiscal years, ending Aug. 31. 
# One half of number reported for 2 years. ending Aug. 31. 
8 Sept. 1, 1920, to June 30, 1921. 
* Nov. 2, 1926, to Jan. 9, 1927. 
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STATES, 1917 TO 1932, BY YEARS—Continued 


NUMBER OF FATAL AND NONFATAL INDUSTRIAL [INJURIES AS REPORTED | 








New Jersey 


New Mexico 
(mines only) 


New York 


North Carolina" 





Fatal 


Nonfatal 


Fatal | Nonfatal 


Fatal | Nonfatal 


Nonfatal 





2% 361 
7 185 
ieee... 11 §23 
1920__....- 11 285 
ee 11 282 


11 246 


1923... ..... 11 290 
1924. _..... 11 283 
1 325 
1926.......| 1237 


Reon aad 16 234 
1928__ .| 1309 
e....... 16 284 
1930... ..... 16 344 
1931 _____ 16 289 


16 268 














% 12, 382 
27 37, 003 
1130, 728 
11 28, 556 
1127, 754 


1133, 483 
1149, 002 
1147, 958 
11 44, 976 
16 23, 519 


16 25, 631 
16 25, 661 
16 27, 985 
16 27, 239 
16 22, 919 


16 19, 930 










12} ()  /|1,570|"311,836 | (3) 
28 543 | "1, 504 | 11285, 367 | (3) 
21 (3) =| 11, 815 |1286,629 | (3) 
32 (3) =| 11, 236 |1344,436 | (3) 
16 596 |"1,777 |11292,692 | (3) 


11 450 
156 238 
12 391 
21 396 
15 610 





20 379 

15 328 
(*) (*) 

8 306 

11 214 





(*) 





352, 793 


111,421 | 11292, 423 (3) 
11, 665 | 1345, 180 (3) 
1,684 | 366, 756 (3) 
1,828 | 414, 702 (3) 
1,787 | 482,916 (3) 


1,917 | 519, 707 (3) 
1,870 | 506,110 (3) 
2,093 | 521, 511 (3) 
2,006 | 469,504 | 1138 
1,789 | 417, 283 1681 











Ohio!" 


Oklahoma 






Oregon 


(3) 


16 25, 824 


Pennsylvania 


Fatal 5 


(3) 

(3) 
286 
13 


‘ 


15 
12 
17 
17 
20 


21 
31 
21 
33 


27 
20] 








Nonfatal 








Fatal 
| ae 855 
1918_______ 956 
1919_. 832 
as SSO 
1921____- 649 
BIRR 718 
\ 892 
Stance 903 
1925____ 931 
ae 1, 131 
 » 978 
Sa 1,114 
1929__..___ 1, 297 
1900....... 1, 269 
SR 1, 146 
1062......- 985 








158, 786 
160, 800 
145, 466 
186, 194 
108, 448 


140, 931 
184, 694 
174, 416 
199, 345 
207, 040 


214, 574 








Non- 
Fatal fatal 
141 15, 378 
195 19, 918 
(3) 14, 009 
130 22, 348 
85 22, 864 
(3) 25, 636 
(3) 34, 908 
(3) 45, 826 
(3) 48, 699 
(8) 49, 837 
(3) 60, 583 
(3) 50, 523 
35 57, 539 
11 27 54, 157 
11 33 29, 292 
118 19, 248 





Fatal | Nonfatal| Fatal 
128 15, 832 3, 072 
184 24, 862 3, 403 
151 23, 211 2, 569 
149 20, 969 2, 528 
138 18, 048 1, 924 
124 21, 721 1, 890 
177 30, 013 2,412 
142 25, 811 2, 209 
150 27, 696 2, 009 
157 31, 495 2, 116 
163 34, 878 2, 053 
174 39, 216 2, 065 
205 41, 816 2, 000 
166 35, 044 1, 752 
117 29, 427 1, 485 

77 21, 996 1, 070 














Nontafal 


224, 808 
181, 441 
149, 975 
172, - 
138, 27. 27: 


144, 365 
198, 023 
175, 330 
174, 370 
178, 284 


158, 690 
150, 433 
164, 657 
142, 917 
109, 976 


84, 036 


Fatal 


(3) 
(3) 


69 
86 
4s 

104 


143 
109 
57 





109 | 
11 


61 | 


173 


North | 


N 





DH} 















430 


Js 















Philippine Island 





Nonfatal 





8 Includes 


1! Fiscal years, ending June 30. 


16 Closed cases only. 
19 Claims filed. 
2 Jan. 1 to June 30. 


2 Fiscal years, ending Aug. 31. 
25 Inchudes permanent total disabilities. 
2% Compensable cases for year ending Oct. 31. 


27 Nov. 
% July 1 to Dee. 31. 


1, 1917, to June 30, 1918. 


fatal accidents, not reported separately. 









Ni 


1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 


1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 


1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 


1932 
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NUMBER OF FATAL AND NONFATAL INDUSTRIAL INJURIES AS REPORTED BY THE 
. STATES, 1917 TO 1932, BY YEARS—Continued 











Puerto Rico ” Rhode Island '* | South Dakota 2° Tennessee | South Carolina 


| 
| 


Fatal | Nonfatal| Fatal | Nonfatal Fatal | Nonfatal| Fatal pear Fatal | Nonfatal 





| 
(3) 8 492 5 27 5 3, 053 17 1716 29 26 2 1, 465 
(3) 8510 5 49 ® 3, 133 20 1, 750 49 1, 613 

16 2, 108 5 28 5 2, 666 22 1, 948 28 44 28 8, 056 
(3) 6, 952 » 28 5 2,951 2, 230 109 17, 455 ; 
10, 357 5 24 5 2, 902 , 2, 701 122 25, 248 State 
does 
12, 773 5 26 5 3, 482 3, 257 67 18, 557 not 
13, 795 631 5 4, 098 3, 455 90 25, 008 require 
13, 552 531 5 3, 758 4, 519 142 21, 322 reports 
16, 491 38 28, 357 4, 304 162 25, 507 of 
15, 380 38 31, 160 é 4, 857 169 23, 643 accidents 


38 29, 424 4, 629 137 16, 998 
49 27, 847 5, 408 153 12, 366 
40 32, 564 5, 500 162 13, 116 
25 29, 842 6, 101 134 11, 526 | 
23 20, 026 j 5, 872 95 5 5, 147 | 





























§ 42,751 21 | 16,294 | 4,917 63 | 57,152 


| 








Texas 7! Utah % Vermont 2° Virginia Washington 





: Ty ; ‘oy 
Fatal |Nonfatals Fatal | Nonfatal| Fatal |Nonfatal') Fatal Nonfatal| Fatal | Nonfatal 





1917...... 139 | 52,460} (3) (3) 33 5,205} 163 1512| 320 22, 777 
1918 223} 52,502 11, 782 49 7,160; 14) 1 846 435 | 26, 398 
919......| ® (3) 8, 816 26 6,260 | %140| 304,834 344 21, 934 
1920... 400 | 65, 600 10, 084 34 8,046 | 2172 | 26, 967 377 26, 262 
1921. __ 308 | 94, 256 9, 932 7,724| %144| 35,327 246 19, 345 


ae 214 95, 109 j 8, 685 6, 564 31144 | 5 6, 498 330 28, 513 
1923 253 86, 482 13, 137 9,316 | 145) 46,518 395 34, 354 
We dina 299 92, 613 13, 919 10,507 | %180| 9,424 384 16 19, 442 
1925 ' 357 91, 065 13, 262 ‘ 9, 414 20180 | 79 11, 031 392 16 19, 629 
Bodies 343 97, 978 . 14, 160 _ 9, 581 20 152 | 2° 12, 460 389 16 20, 624 


ee 125, 051 15, 006 d 10,446 | 170 | 12,719 401 16 20, 953 
nee 109, 372 13, 968 25 11, 632 197 14, 396 407 16 21, 859 
oe 465 129, 495 5 16, 556 ‘ 13, 104 184 16, 002 344 16 23, 875 
a 448 109, 698 d 16, 727 : 12, 789 204 14, 379 332 | 16 21, 313 
| 117, 218 12, 288 8, 269 157 12, 934 284 16 17, 056 





























i 633 105, 291 { 9, 725 6, 682 161 8, 662 196 16 12, 459 











| Mines only. 

5 No report. 

5 Compensable cases only. 

3 Includes fatal accidents, not reported separately. 
\* Fiseal years, ending Sept. 30. 

‘5 Includes all nonfatal accidents reported. 

16 Closed cases only. 

*” Fiseal years, ending June 30. 

| Fiseal years, ending Aug. 31. 

*% July 1 to Dee. 31. 

” Dec. 1, 1916, to Dec. 31, 1917. 
Jan. 1 to Sept. 30. 
‘| Compensable cases for year ending Sept. 30. 
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NUMBER OF FATAL AND NONFATALINDUSTRIAL INJURIES AS REPORTED pf 





















































STATES, 1917 TO 1932, BY YEARS—Continued THE 
United States 
West Virginia ! Wisconsin 5 Wyoming 5 I , 
Y Federal civil zongshoremen 
ear ; employees and ha 
$s worker 

Fatal | Nonfatal| Fatal | Nonfatal| Fatal | Nonfatal| Fatal | Nonfatal| Fatal | \ ] 
1917 . 505 22, 886 204 19, 493 32 37 32726 | 33245 | 3315, 849 (3) 
1918 541 23, 838 230 20, 107 24 571 19 438 23, 680 (3) 
1919_- 506 18, 871 189 17, 018 36 605 19 499 25, 314 (3) 
1920. _. 460 24, 851 195 19, 742 43 766 19 427 19, 653 (3) 
1921 _ _- 518 23, 432 181 16, 169 (8) (3) 344 18, 046 (3) 
1922. 444 21, 924 191 18, 858 33 1, 198 349 17,910} (@) 
1923 d 518 28, 252 204 25, 746 82 1,719 265 17, 727 (8) 
1924__ 710 30, 684 221 23, 634 8S 1, 669 268 20, 270 (*) 
1925 _- 565 31, 066 190 25, 596 51 1, 541 305 20, 386 (3) 
1926 724 36, 515 187 25, 869 40 1, 483 263 19, 264 @) | 
1927 _ 829 40, 944 210 24, 699 45 1, 188 358 20, 189 a 
1928 617 39, 643 221 26, 130 25 1, 272 307 21, 882 175 1, ORR 
1929 618 40, 579 234 27, 064 43 1, 139 334 25, 356 183 | x O52 
1930 645 41, 260 204 22, 496 37 1, 125 292 25, 777 210 Q 8h) 
ee 571 35, 750 172 21, 483 26 931 262 28, 176 156 28. 863 
1932__- 395 36, 726 118 18, 700 21 541 231 25, 117 13) 2 

3 No report. 


5 Compensable cases only. 

1! Fiscal years, ending June 30. 

19 Claims filed. 

32 Oct. 1, 1916, to Dec. 31, 1917. 

%3 Sept. 7, 1916, to Dee. 31, 1917. 


Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada, 1932 and 1933 


HE following table on fatal industrial accidents in Canada in the 
calendar years 1932 and 1933 is based on a more detailed tabula- 
tion in the Canadian Labor Gazette of March 1934: 


TOTAL FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA, 19382 AND 1933 





























Number of fatalities 
Industry ‘<a 
1932 ! 1933 
——- | a an oe Beane 154 111 
Loggin take We ES ee hal 73 87 
Fishing and trapping-_..._________-. 30 31 
Mining, nonferrous smelting and quarry- 

OS Tine tet 123 107 
A RT 116 96 
>" ta R Saas 124 64 
Electric light and power -----._-.--.------- 21 15 
Transportation and pubiie utilities... _--.- 196 154 
RSE Joost AS a : 51 48 
| IES SRE eine ae See se 2 3 
| 1 Stes és aieiin See. 83 57 
SRR a eS eee Ts ee. 

PRR CS SO, AEE A 974 773 














1 Revised figures for 1932. 
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Pension from Private Corporation Held Assignable 


HE right to draw a monthly pension, under a pension system 

established by a private corporation, is an assignable right if the 
assignor has attained the status of a pensioner, according to the opinion 
of the Supreme Court of Appeals of West Virginia (Gilbert v. Norfolk & 
W. Ry. Co. et al., 171 S.E. 814). 

The facts in the case showed that William C. Mays was a retired 
employee of the Norfolk & Western Railway Co. residing in Bluefield, 
W.Va. He had been receiving a pension of $45.91 per month and was 
entitled to receive the same during the remainder of his life under the 
Norfolk & Western Railway Co. retirement system. In December 
1930 Mays made application to F. E. Gilbert, for a $2,500 loan and 
pledged as security a death benefit policy which he carried in the 
company’s pension and relief fund and the monthly pension which he 
was receiving. The proceeds of the loan were to be used in taking up 
a loan secured by the same collateral which Mays owed to the Savings 
& Loan Corporation of Roanoke, Va. 

Mays agreed to authorize Gilbert’s trustee to draw the monthly 
pension check and apply the proceeds upon the loan to be made. 
Gilbert, during the preliminary investigation, corresponded with the 
relief and pension department of the Norfolk & Western Railway Co., 
following which the head of this department wrote a letter to Mays’ 
representative stating that Mays’ check would be sent to him to be 
applied on the loan made by Gilbert to Mays. Thereupon the loan 
was made by Gilbert. 

On July 23, 1931, Mays undertook to revoke the power of attorney 
which he had executed authorizing the pension check to be received 
by a third party and he instructed the railway company to send the 
pension check direct to him. The railway company immediately 
stopped the payments and Mays then instituted suit in the circuit 
court of Tazewell County, W.Va., against the railway company to 
compel the payment of the pension to him. No record is available 
of the outcome of this suit; however, shortly thereafter the railway 
company began paying the pension direct to Mavs again. 

Meanwhile Mays filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy, listing 
his pension and death benefit policy as worthless. Gilbert filed a 
petition asserting a lien upon both the pension and the death-benefit: 
policy, and then brought suit for the purpose of enjoining the rail- 
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way company from paying over the pension checks to Mays a: {, 
require that the checks be paid to Gilbert under the contr:; 
assignment. A decree was entered in favor of Gilbert, and \{,y. 
appealed the case to the Supreme Court of Appeals of West Vireiniy 


In discussing the general theory of private pension systems. {}, 
court said: 


The creation of pension funds for corporations has been uniformly sustai eq jy 
the few cases in which the question of their validity has arisen. Heinz v. Nu/iong| 
Bank of Commerce, 237 Fed. 942, 150 C.C.A. 592. The courts have gone fiirt} 
than to sustain the mere creation of a pension fund on the part of private busines 
corporations, and have held that when created, the existence of such fund and of 
the regulations for its administration adopted by the corporation -constitutes a) 
offer on the part of the corporation to those engaging in its service which, whey 
accepted by the entrance of persons into the service of the corporation or by 
remaining in the service of the corporation (such fund and regulations being jy 
existence at the time), gives rise to a contractual relationship which may ripen into 
vested rights in the employee. 


ler 


A distinction was made by the court between the right to assign 
future wages and the right to assign a pension. ‘In the case of the 
pension fund, the employee has a contractual relationship with the 
employer from the beginning of the employment. An offer is held 
out to him from the beginning and continuing throughout the employ- 
ment of a certain part of the pension fund that he will be entitled to 
when he has reached a certain status based upon the duration and 
satisfactoriness of his service.””’ The court then said that when the 
employee brings himself within the conditions laid down in the regu- 
lations he has a right to a pension which ‘‘is irrevocable to the extent 
of his pro rata of the funds set apart for the fulfillment of the purpose 
as to him and others entitled thereto.” 

Continuing, the court said: 


Having seen that the pension fund brings about a contractual relationship 
between the employer and the employee which ripens into vested rights in the 
employee when he acquires the status of a pensioner, we conclude that the rights 
vested in the employee after having acquired that status, because contractual, 
fall within the general rule to the effect that contractual rights, not involving 
liabilities to be discharged, purely personal services to be performed nor relation- 
ship of trust and confidence, are assignable unless some reason to the contrars 
appears. 


The point was raised in the proceedings that the rules and regula- 
tions adopted by the railway company in operating the pension sys- 
tem provided specifically that the pension could not be assigned. 
The court found, however, that this rule had been waived by the in- 
terested parties and that Gilbert had relied upon this in making the 
loan. The court therefore concluded: 


It is therefore our opinion that this contract is assignable, that the provis\." 
against its assignability, although valid and enforceable, was waived, and 1/13! 
Gilbert at the time of the bankruptcy of Mays held a valid assignment as collat: a! 
security for his loan of $2,500, less credits existing at that time. 
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News Agent on Train Entitled to Protection Accorded to Other 
Passengers 


CCORDING to the decision of the lowa Supreme Court in the 
Awa of Shadduck v. Chicago, M., St. P. & P. R. Co. (252 N.W. 
772), a news agent employed on a train is a “passenger” and entitled 
to the same protection as other passengers. The decision was ren- 
dered in a suit brought by Shadduck against the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific Railroad to recover damages for personal injuries 
sustained when the train was derailed. Shadduck alleged that he 
was a passenger traveling on the train at the time of the accident. 
The facts in the case show that Shadduck, at that time, was an em- 
ployee of the Van Noy-Interstate Co. of New York, engaged in selling 
newspapers, candies, etc., to the passengers on the train between Sioux 
City, Iowa, and Aberdeen, S.Dak. The railroad company had 
entered into a contract with the Van Noy-Interstate Co. under which 
the railroad received a consideration for the permission granted to 
Shadduck to travel upon its trains. He, of course, paid no fare and 
personally had no knowledge of the terms of the contract between the 
two companies. There was a provision in the contract which pro- 
vided that ‘‘said newsagents * * * in the use of said free trans- 
portation for the purposes hereinbefore set forth, shall not be con- 
sidered passengers * * *.” 

The District Court of Woodbury County, Iowa, rendered a de- 
cision in favor of Shadduck and the carrier appealed the case to the 
State supreme court. Three issues were presented in the arguments 
before the court. The first was whether Shadduck was a passenger 
and entitled to the same protection as other passengers. The carrier 
contended that the contract cited above defeated the claim that he 
was a passenger at the time of the injury. 

Few authorities were found having a direct bearing on the case. 
In one case cited it was held that a conductor traveling on the train 
while off duty was not a passenger (Dodge v. Railway Co., 164 Iowa 
627). However, the case of Weber v. C., R. I. & P. R. Co. (175 lowa 
358) holding that a railway mail clerk sustained the relation to the 
railroad of a passenger, was held to be controlling. The court said 
“Tf a railway mail clerk is a passenger and entitled to protection 
accorded by law to other passengers, we perceive no theory upon 
which it may logically be held that a newsboy is not also a passenger.”’ 
In commenting upon the contract entered into by the railway com- 
pany, the court said: 

It is against the public policy of this State to enforce contracts limiting the 
liability of common carriers of passengers for negligence. Section 8042, Code 
1931. We must, therefore, hold that appellee was a passenger and, unless other- - 
wise precluded, entitled to recover in this action. 

53142°—34—7 
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The second issue raised was whether the damages awarded yo), 
excessive. As the verdict had been reduced by the lower court ‘roy, 
$2,175 to $1,275, the court held that the amount was not excessive 

The third contention was that the railroad was relieved o/ ,|j 
liability because Shadduck “‘for a consideration, signed and exe: ited 
a complete release of all claims for damages against’”’ the railroad 
company. From the testimony given at the trial it appears tha; 
Shadduck had been receiving compensation payments under the 
workmen’s compensation law and under the impression that lh,» 
was signing a receipt for such a payment he signed the release. He 
testified that at the time he signed the statement it was_dull or dark 
in the hotel and that he did not have his glasses with him, so he relied 
upon his friend, the agent of the newscompany. The court conclided 
the opinion by holding there was sufficient testimony on this point to 
carry the case to the jury and that its verdict was conclusive. The 
decision allowing recovery was therefore affirmed. 
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New National Labor Law of Germany 


By Perer A. SpeEK, oF THE UNITED States Bureau or Lasor Statistics 


RADICAL departure from all former labor legislation in Germany 

is made in the new German National Labor Law, promulgated 
on January 20, 1934, and published below in English translation. 
The theory of conflict of interests between the employers and their 
workers, resulting in the class struggle, is replaced by one which 
assumes a harmony of interests between employers and workers, 
a mutual trust and confidence, and joint effort to further the purposes 
of the enterprise and the common well-being of the people and the 
State as a whole. 

The cardinal principles underlying the new Labor Law are as 
follows: 

1. An individualistic, authoritative, and pyramidal leadership, be- 
ginning with the shop leader—the employer. Over him is the leader 
of an industrial area—the Labor Trustee; over the latter is the State 
Minister of Labor, and, finally, over all the supreme leader of the 
German co-nationals (Folksgenossen) and their State. 

2. A close, even an intimate cooperation between the employers 
and their workers—something like a shop family, in which the em- 
ployer is the family head in the role of the shop leader, and his workers 
are family members in the role of the followers of and advisers to tic 
leader, but with the latter alone deciding and directing all matters 
concerning the establishment. 

3. The sacrifice of personal interests to the common weal of ‘/i¢ 
German race and their State. 
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4. The predominance of moral principle under the term of “social 
honor”, equally binding upon the employer and his workers. 

5. The replacement of democracy, that is, the election principle, or 
majority rule, by the omnipotent, or what is termed now in Germany, 
the ‘‘ totalitarian and authoritative’’ State with its exclusive power of 
selection, appointment, guidance, and control over industrial and trade 
relations, public as well as private. 

6. Replacement of the labor unions and employers’ associations by 
the shop council of advisers consisting of the workers and the employer 
as their responsible leader. The council members are appointed by 
the employer from among his workers, with the approval of the shop 
cell of the National-Socialist Party and also of the Labor Trustee 
appointed by the State Government. The workers have no right of 
election or decision, but they may express their attitude (Stellung zu 
nehmen) through a secret vote. In case their attitude is in conflict 
with the decisions of the employer, the case may be taken by either 
the workers or the employer to the Labor Trustee, whose decisions 
are final. 

7. Rather rigid disciplinary measures through a system of penalties 
of fine, imprisonment, or both, applicable to the workers and the 
employer for violation of shop rules, regulations, and social honor. 

In addition to the above fundamental principles the law has other 
striking provisions. The German terms “ Arbeitgeber’’, meaning an 
employer, and ‘‘ Arbeitnehmer’’, meaning an employee or worker, are 
avoided. Again, the law does not directly state that the employer is 
the leader of the workers and that the latter are the followers of the 
employer; the words ‘‘their” and “his” in this respect are avoided. 
The law simply speaks of the leader of the establishment and of the 
followers, although, in fact, the latter appear to be the followers of 
the leader. 

The employer prepares and posts the shop rules (Betriebsordnung) 
stating the beginning and end of the daily hours of work and the 
intermissions, date, and manner of payment of wages, etc. But the 
law is silent as to the length of the working day and how and by whom 
itis to be fixed. Moreover there is no mention of the rate of wages or 
how and by whom the wage scale is to be fixed. Nothing is said about 
the earnings or profits of the enterprise or how or by whom they are to 
be disposed. 

In general, it may be observed that the law has a skeleton and an 
experimental character. Certain clauses appear to be flexible enough 
to permit further developments and amendments (/zgdnzuny). 
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Text of the Law 


THERE is given below the text of the law, in English transla) joy, 
with the exception of sections 66-73 inclusive, which deal with ce: tain Ke ce: 
rather technical matters and with certain minor corrections in ile; Be pe 
laws in order to conform with the present law. : 





me 
the 
Bthe 


ad 


GERMAN NATIONAL LABOR LAW! 
Cuapter 1.—The leader of the establishment and the Council of Adviser 


Article 1.—Srction 1. In each establishment the owner as the leader (Fyi/);¢; 
and the salaried employees and wage earners as the followers (Gefolgshaft) s!,,\j 
work together for the furtherance of the purposes of the establishment and for the 
common needs of the people and the State. 

Article 2.—Srction 1. The leader has the right to decide as regards the fo)- 
lowers, all matters pertaining to the establishment, insofar as these matters are 
regulated by this law. 

Sec. 2. He is to care for the well-being of the followers, who are to be loya! to 
him in the establishment community. 

Article 3.—Srction 1. In the case of incorporated associations and other le 
juridical persons or groups of such persons their legal representative is to be the 
leader of the establishment. 


tic 


eX 
Sec. 2. The owner of the establishment or the legal representative of incorporat- n 
ed associations and other juridical persons or groups of such persons may delegate in 
the leadership of the establishment to a person who is in a responsible position i: af 
the establishment; and this leadership must be so delegated when such owners or 
their representatives do not themselves direct the establishments. In matters of IR) c! 
less importance they may also delegate their authority to some other person. Pin 
Sec. 3. If the leader of the establishment is deprived of his legal rights by the J t! 


Honor Court under the terms of article 38, then another leader of the establis!- ; pe 
ment is to be appointed. 

Article 4.—Serction 1. The term ‘‘establishment’’ as here used includes also 
administration (management). 

Sec. 2. Auxiliary enterprises and branches connected with the main establish- J— 
ment through a common leadership are not considered as independent organiza- ) 
tions unless they are located at a considerable distance from the main establish- 
ment. 

Src. 3. The provisions of this law, with the exception of articles 32 and 33, are JC 
not applicable to the merchant marine, inland shipping, and air lines, or to their 01 


crews. W 
Article 5.—Srction 1. In an establishment which as a rule employs at least 20 fc 
persons there is to be appointed, from among the followers, advisers (Vertraucns- ol 
manner) for the purpose of advising the leader of the establishment. These 
advisers together with the leader form the Council of Advisers (Vertrauensral). BA 
Sec. 2. With the followers, in the sense of the provisions regarding the Council JRya 
of Advisers, shall be included also the industrial home workers, who work mainly C 
for the same establishment, either singly or with members of their families. a 
Article 6.—Sxrction 1. It is the duty of the Council of Advisers to strengt ier 
mutual trust within the establishment community. a 


Sec. 2. The Council of Advisers has the task of counseling on all measures for 
the improvement of labor productivity, the introduction and enforcement of better i 
labor conditions in general, and especially better establishment rules, the improve. J 





1Germany. Reichsministerium des Innern. Reichsgesetzblatt, Jan. 20, 1934. 
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ment and enforcement of better industrial safety measures, the strengthening of 
the tics among the members of the establishment and between the members and 
Sihe establishment, and the welfare of all members of the community. It must also 
seek to adjust all disputes within the establishment, and must be consulted before 
penalties are imposed for violations of the establishment rules. 
Sec. 3. The Council of Advisers may entrust particular tasks to designated 
advisers. 
Article 7.—Snction 1. The number of advisers shall be as follows: 


, . Number of 
Establishments with—- advisers 


20 to 49 employees ; 
pe A ee pesddahintastei 
100 to 199 employees 

200 to 399 employees 


Spc. 2. The above number shall be increased by one adviser for each 300 addi- 
tional employees, up to a maximum of 10. 

Sec. 3. Substitutes are to be appointed in the same numbers. 

Sec. 4. In the selection of the advisers the salaried employees, wage earners, 
and industrial home workers are all to be considered. 

Article 8—Srction 1. Advisers must have attained 25 years of age, have been 
in the establishment or the enterprise at least 1 year, and have been engaged at 
least 2 years in the same or related occupational or industrial branches. They 


= must possess civil rights, belong to the German Labor Front, be distinguished by 


exemplary human qualities, and be duty bound at all times to offer themselves, 
without reserve, for the National State. The requirement of 1 year’s membership 
in the establishment may be waived, in the naming of the first group of advisers 
after this law goes into effect. 

Article 9.—Srction 1. The leader of the establishment, in agreement with the 
chief of the National-Socialist cell organization in the establishment, is to prepare 
in March of each year a list of advisers and their substitutes. The followers are 
then to express their attitude toward the list, through a secret ballot, as soon as 
possible. 

Sec. 2. If, as a result of disagreement between the leader of the establishment 
and the chief of the National-Socialist cell organization as regards the list of 
advisers and their substitutes, or for any other reason, the formation of the Council 
of Advisers is not accomplished and especially if the followers fail to approve the 


list, then the Labor Trustee may name the advisers and their substitutes in the 


required number. 

Article 10.—Smction 1. On National Labor Day (May 1) the members of the 
Council of Advisers pledge themselves to serve, in the performance of their duties, 
only the welfare of the establishment and the common interests of all co-nationals 
without regard to their private interests, and to conduct themselves as models 
for the members of the establishment in their mode of life and in the performance 
of their duty. 

Sec. 2. If in an establishment the provisions for the formation of a Council of 
Advisers, on the basis of article 9, section 1, are not complied with, then the 
appointment of advisers (art. 9) and the performance of their duties as the 
Council of Advisers shall take place immediately after the legal requirements 
are met. 

Article 11.—Snction 1. The term of office of the Council of Advisers shall begin 
after taking oath, as a rule on May 1, and shall expire on April 30 of each year. 

Article 12.—Srction 1. The Council of Advisers shall be called into session 
When necessary by the leader of the establishment. A session must also be called 

when half of the advisers demand it. 
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Article 13.—Srction 1. The position of adviser is an honorary posi‘ 


L fi is 

e which no compensation may be paid. For the necessary time spent , a > 
performance of the tasks during working hours the regular wage is to | paid. ule 
The necessary sundry expenses are to be borne by the management | ¢), al 
establishment. the 

Sec. 2. The necessary office accommodations and business requireme) ‘s fo, acc 
the regular performance of the duties of the Council of Advisers are to | pro. the 
vided by the management of the establishment. The leader of the establis', ye; § 
must provide the advisers with the information ‘needful for the discharge . their ma 
duties. thi 

Article 14.—Srction 1. The term of office of an adviser shall cease (exc pt jy 
case of a voluntary resignation) upon his separation from the establishment. A) see 
adviser cannot be dismissed unless the establishment or its branch is closed, o, Tr 
unless he renders himself liable for dismissal without notice. 

Sec. 2. The Labor Trustee may recall an adviser for cause, or for his persona] wr 
unfitness. The term of office of a recalled adviser ceases when the decision of the est 
Labor Trustee is communicated in writing to the Council of Advisers. pe 

Sec. 3. Furthermore, the tenure of office of an adviser ceases when any of the in 
penalties provided in article 38 (secs. 2—5), and imposed by the decision of the | 
Social Honor Court become effective. of 

Article 15.—Serction 1. An adviser, separated from the establishment or th 
temporarily incapacitated, is to be replaced by a substitute, in the order of the Mm! 
names on the list. Should the list of substitutes be exhausted, the Labor Trustee lin 
may name a new adviser for the remainder of his term. he 

Article 16.—Section 1. The decisions of the leader of the establishment pr 
regarding the general conditions of labor, especially the establishment rules (art. TI 
6, sec. 2), may be appealed in writing to the Labor Trustee, by the majority of 
the Council of Advisers of the establishment, when such decisions do not seem er 
compatible with the industrial or social conditions in the establishment. The se 
effect of decisions of the leader of the establishment is not to be delayed by such be 
appeal. he 

Article 17.—Section 1. If several industrially or technically related esta) lish- 2 


ments or establishments united into one concern for production purposes are in 
the hands of one owner, the owner (or if he himself does not lead the enterprise, 
then the leader appointed by him) is to form an Advisory Council (Beirat) from 
the Council of Advisers of the separate establishments for the purpose of advising 
him on social matters. 

Cuapter 2.—Labor Trustee 


Article 18.—Srction 1. For larger industrial areas, the boundaries of which are 
determined by the Minister of Labor in agreement with the Minister of Economy 
and the Minister of the Interior, Labor Trustees are to be appointed. They 
are State officials and are under the supervision of the State Minister of Labor. 
Their headquarters are to be determined by the Minister of Labor in agreement 
with the State Minister of Economy. 

Sec. 2. The Labor Trustees shall observe the orders and instructions established 
by the State government. 

Article 19.—Sxrction 1. The Labor Trustees are charged with the maintenance 
of industrial peace. For the fulfillment of this task they are to (1) supervise 
the formation and activities of the Councils of Advisers and render decisions 0 
cases of industrial disputes; (2) appoint and recall advisers of the establishments 
as provided in article 9 (sec. 2), article 14 (sec. 2), and article 15; (3) render 
decisions in regard to appeals made by the Council of Advisers in accordance 
with article 16 (they may also revoke the decision of the leader of the esta! is)- 
ment and issue the needful regulations themselves) ; (4) decide regarding inte: ed 
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dism-sals in accordance with article 20; (5) supervise the enforcement of the 
esta! ishment rules (art. 26); (6) lay down guiding principles and issue trade 
rules and supervise their enforcement as provided in article 32; (7) assist in the 
enforcement of the Social Honor Code as provided in article 35; and (8) keep 
the Siate government informed regarding social and political developments in 
accordance with detailed instructions given by the State Minister of Labor and 
the State Minister of Economy. 

Sec. 2. The State Minister of Labor and the State Minister of Economy 
may request the Labor Trustees to perform additional tasks within the scope of 
this law. 

Sec. 3. The Labor Trustees may entrust the handling of matters under 
section 1 (3) to a committee of experts, but the decision rests with the Labor 
Trustee. 

Article 20.—Section 1. The owner of the establishment is to give notice in 
writing to the Labor Trustee before he dismisses (a) more than 9 persons, in an 
establishment in which are regularly employed fewer than 100 persons, or (b) 10 
percent of the persons regularly employed or more than 50 persons within 4 weeks, 
in an establishment in which are regularly employed at least 100 persons. 

Sec. 2. The dismissals, provided in section 1, may be effective before expiration 
of 4 weeks from the date of the notice to the Labor Trustee only with his approval; 
the Labor Trustee may also grant approval with retroactive force. He also 
may order that the dismissals shall not become effective before a maximum 
limit of 2 months from the date of the notice given. If the dismissals have not 
become effective within 4 weeks after the date set for their effectiveness as 
provided in sections 1 and 2, the notice given is considered as being nonexistent. 


The right to dismissal without notice is not affected hereby. 


Sec. 3. If the owner of the establishment is not in position to employ the work- 
ers full time up to the date of the effectiveness of their dismissal, as provided in 
section 2, then the Labor Trustee may authorize that he may shorten for the time 
being the hours of labor (i.e., spread the work) in his establishment. In this case, 
however, the weekly working hours of an employed person may not be less than 
24. In case of spreading work the owner may decrease wages or salaries 
in proportion to the reduction in hours of labor. The decrease, however, is not 
to become effective until the date on which the employment would cease in 
accordance with either the provisions of the law or the terms of an agreement. 

Sec. 4. In establishments particularly active in certain seasons of the year 
(seasonal industries), or which regularly work not more than 3 months per year 
(temporary seasonal industries), the provisions of sections 1 to 3, in view of the 
peculiarities of these industries, are not applicable. 

Article 21.—Srction 1. The State Minister of Labor may appoint subordinates 
to the Labor Trustees, should this be required by the size of or special economic 
conditions in the economic areas under their jurisdiction. The subordinates 
may be delegated by the State Minister of Labor or by the Labor Trustee to 
perform certain tasks in a certain district, or in a certain branch of industry, 
either wholly or in part. The subordinates are to act under instructions of the 
State Minister of Labor and the Labor Trustee. 

Article 22.—Srction 1. Those who deliberately and repeatedly act contrary to 
the written orders of the Labor Trustee in the performance of their duties and 
tasks may be punished by fine, and in especially grave cases by imprisonment, 
instead of fine, or by both fine and imprisonment. Criminal prosecution shall 
take place only at the request of the Labor Trustee. 

Sec. 2. The sentence to a public penalty does not exclude the prosecution 
for the offense as a violation of social honor. 

Article 23.—Srction 1. The Labor Trustees shall appoint a council of experts 
from various industrial branches in their area, for the purpose of advising on 
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general or fundamental questions within their jurisdiction. Three foi.) 
the members of the council of experts are to be chosen from a list prepare: {, 
German Labor Front, who are qualified in the first place as advisers of thi sty), 
lishment in the area of the Labor Trustee, with due consideration to the — jripy, 
occupational groups and industrial branches. Establishment leaders » | ;), 
advisers shall be included in the list in about equal numbers. The Labor’ 
may appoint the remaining one fourth of the experts from among vario: 
suitable persons in his area. 

Sec. 2. Whenever the State government has legally formed a corpora . 
occupational and industrial groups (Stdénde), the German Labor Fron: js jy 
appoint the experts in agreement with the occupational and industrial gro), 

Sec. 3. The Labor Trustees may further appoint a committee of experts for the 
purpose of advising them in particular cases. , 

Article 24.—Srction 1. Before the beginning of their work, the experts are | 
be sworn in by the Labor Trustees. They must swear that they, to the best 4; 
their knowledge and ability, will impartially and conscientiously perform ¢}, 
duties of an expert, without pursuing any other interests, and will serve only t}, 
common welfare of the people. Section 481 of the Civil Procedure Code (Reichs. 
gesetzblatt 1933 I.S. 821) is applicable to the taking of the oath. 

Article 25.—Srction 1. The Labor Trustee and other German Government 
officials are within the limits of their competence to assist each other in the admin. 
istration of this law. 


Ustee 


CuapTeR 3.—Establishment rules and trade rules (Betriebsordnung und Tariford- 
nung) 


Article 26.—Srction 1. In each establishment in which are regularly employed 
at least 20 salaried employees and wage earners, the leader of the establishment 
shall prepare in writing establishment rules for the followers of the establishment 
(sec. 1). 

Article 27.—Srction 1. Under the establishment rules the following conditions 
of employment are to be stated: (1) The beginning and the end of the daily work- 
ing hours and of the intermissions; (2) the time of payment and character of the 
remuneration for labor; (3) the basis for calculation of piece or job work ((edin- 
gearbeit) as far as such work is carried in the establishment; (4) the conditions 
concerning the manner, limits, and methods of collection of fines, when these are 
provided for; (5) the causes for which dismissals are permitted without notice, 
insofar as these causes are not covered by general legal provisions; (6) the dis 
position of the remuneration forfeited in the cases of illegal termination of employ- 
ment, insofar as the forfeiture is provided for by the establishment rules or by the 
agreement, in accordance with legal provisions. 

Sec. 2. Insofar as the provisions of other laws and orders contain binding labor 
rules and go beyond the provisions in section 1, such rules are to remain valid. 

Sec. 3. In the establishment rules there may be included, in addition to the 
provisions prescribed by law, other provisions as to the amount of remuneratio! 
for labor and other labor conditions, and also provisions regarding establishme' 
rules, the discipline of the employed persons in the establishment, and the preve?- 
tion of industrial accidents. 

Article 28.—Sxrction 1. The imposition of fines upon employees is permitted 
only for offenses against the discipline or the safety of the establishment. !invs 
may not exceed one half of the average daily earnings; but for grave, clvar) 
defined offenses the fines may be up and equal to the entire average daily «ar- 
ings. The disposal to be made of the fines is to be determined by the “tate 
Minister of Labor. 
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2. The imposition of fines shall be made by the leader of the establishment 

, person authorized by him, after advising with the Council of Advisers 

_ if such a council exists. 

3. The provisions of sections 1 and 2 apply also to the imposition of fines 
nrovided by the employment agreement in establishment, for which establishment 
ya are not compulsory. 

_ 4. In establishments for which the establishment rules are legally provided 
se causes for which dismissals are permitted without notice may not be extended 
r multiplied through an employment agreement. 

Article 29.—Section 1. Insofar as the remuneration of the wage earners and 
alaried employees is determined by the establishment rules, the minimum rates 
of remuneration are to be fixed in such a way as to leave it possible to pay extra 
emuneration to individual members of the establishment in accordance with their 
abor efficiency. Also, the possibility of paying a suitable reward for special 
efficiency in service rendered is to be taken into account. 

Article 30.—Section 1. The establishment rules are to be interpreted as being 
the minimum legal requirements for the establishment members. 

Article 31.—SectTion 1. A printed copy of the establishment rules and a copy 
f the trade rules in effect in the establishment are to be posted in each section 
if the establishment in places conveniently accessible to the members of the 
establishment. 

ec. 2. The establishment rules become effective the day after the date when 
they are posted, if no other date is fixed. A printed copy of these rules is to be 
given to persons employed in the establishment upon their request. 

Article 32.—Srction 1. The Labor Trustee may, upon counseling with the 
committee of experts (art. 23, sec. 3) lay down the guiding principles to be followed 
in the making of the establishment rules and of separate employment agreements. 

Sec. 2. If, for the protection of the persons engaged in a group of establish- 
ments within the area under the jurisdiction of the Labor Trustee, the setting up 
of the minimum requirements for labor conditions is urgently needed, then the 
Labor Trustee may, upon counseling with the committee of experts (art. 23, 
sec. 3), issue trade rules in writing, applying article 29. The trade rules so issued 
by him are binding as minimum legal requirements. Contrary provisions in 
establishment rules are void. The Labor Trustee may in the trade rules withdraw 
from the jurisdiction of the labor courts civil actions connected with labor or 
training matters (apprenticeship) covered by such trade rules, to the same 
extent that it was possible to do so by the parties to a wage agreement under the 
labor court law. 

Sec. 3. The guiding principles and the trade rules are to be promulgated by 
the Labor Trustee. 

Article 33.—Section 1. If the laying down of guiding principles according to 
article 32, section 1, or the issuance of the trade rules is urgently needed for 
a district extending considerably beyond the jurisdiction of the Labor Trustee, 
then the State Minister of Labor may name a special labor trustee to issue the 
regulations. Further, the State Minister of Labor may authorize the special 
labor trustee to perform particular tasks. 

Sec. 2. To the special labor trustee, article 18 (sec. 2), articles 22 and 23 
(sec. 3), articles 24, 25, and 32 shall apply. 

Sze. 3. The Labor Trustee is to supervise the enforcement of the guiding 
principles laid down by the special labor trustee as well as of the trade rules issued 
by the latter, in the area of the Labor Trustee, insofar as the specia! labor trustee 
is not authorized by the State Minister of Labor to perform this task. 

Article 34.—Srction 1. To the industrial home workers, regularly engaged, 
either alone, or with the members of their family and with not more than two 
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outside hands, article 32, (secs. 2 and 3), and article 33, shall apply in t! 
tions with their contractors. The State Minister of Labor or the Labor 
may decree that these provisions shall be also applied to other home \ 
middlemen, and other similarly working and economically dependent pe: 
placing them on the same footing as the industrial home workers. 
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CuaptTerR 4.—Social Honor Courts 
















































Article 35.—Srction 1. Each member of the establishment commu: ity ;, 
responsible for the conscientious performance of the duties incumbent upon hin 
in his position within the said establishment community. He is, through pj 
behavior, to prove that he is worthy of the honor afforded by his position iy, thy 
establishment community. Especially, he must dedicate his entire energy to th 
service of the establishment and subordinate himself to the common welfare. 

Article 36.—Section 1. Gross violations of social duties based upon the estab. 
lishment community shall be considered as offenses against social honor and shaj) 
be tried by the Social Honor Court. Such offenses include the following: (| 
Misuse of authority, and willful and malicious exploitation of the followers, o; 
offenses against their honor, by an establishment owner, the leader of the estab. 
lishment, or other supervisors; (2) willful and malicious agitation among the 
followers so as to endanger industrial peace; illegal interference by the advisers 
with the leadership of the establishment; and disturbance of the communit) 
spirit within the establishment; (3) repeated frivolous and unfounded complaints 
to, or demands upon, the Labor Trustee, or obstinate opposition to his written 
orders by members of the establishment community; (4) unauthorized publica- 
tion, by the advisers, of confidential matters or establishment or business secrets 
which have become known to them in the performance of their tasks and which 
have been designated as being confidential. 

Sec. 2. Public officials and soldiers are not within the jurisdiction of the 
Social Honor Court. 

Article 37.—Srction 1. The right of prosecution for any offense against 
social honor in accordance with article 36 expires in 1 year, beginning with the 
day on which the offense was committed. 

Article 38.—Srction 1. The penalties which may be imposed by the Social 
Honor Court are: (1) Warning; (2) reprimand; (3) disciplinary fine up to 10,000 
marks; (4) disqualification for the position of a leader of an establishment (arts. 
1-3) or for performance of the tasks of an adviser (art. 5 et seq.); and (5) removal 
from the labor position formerly held (the Social Honor Court may in such 
case prescribe a term of notice different from that of the legal notice or of the 
notice previously agreed upon). 

Article 39.—Srction 1. If a member of an establishment is being prosecuted 
for an offense in the Public Law Court, the prosecution for the same offense 
in the Social Honor Court is to be dismissed. 

Sec. 2. If the procedure in the Public Law Court has resulted in acquittal, 
then the trial for the same offense may take place in the Social Honor Court 
only when the trial in the Public Law Court has revealed acts punishable !) 
the Social Honor Court independent of the criminal laws. 

Sec. 3. If the trial in the Public Law Court has resulted in a verdict of guilty, 
then the chairman of the Social Honor Court is to decide whether trial in the 
Social Honor Court is to be proceeded with. 

Article’ 40.—Section 1. The provisions of the criminal laws relating t. the 
procedure of the Provincial Courts in criminal cases and the provisio:s 0! 
articles 155, no. 2, 176, 184 up to 198 of the judicature act, are also appli: able 
to the procedure of the Social Honor Court, unless definite exceptions are : :ade 
jn this law. The public prosecutors are not to take part in these proceedii.s. 
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Arvoiele 41.—Section 1. Cases of offenses against social honor are, on the 
request of the Labor Trustee, to be tried and decided in a Social Honor Court 
to be instituted in the district of each Labor Trustee. 

Src. 2. The Social Honor Court consists of an official of the judiciary ap- 
poil ied by the State Minister of Justice in agreement with the State Minister 
of Labor, who shall be chairman, together with an establishment leader, and 
an adviser, as assessors. These assessors are to be appointed by the chairman 
of the Social Honor Court from a list prepared by the German Labor Front 
as provided in article 23; they are to be selected in the order of names in the 
list, but only such persons are to be selected as belong to the industrial branch 
to which the accused belongs. 

Article 42.—SEcTION 1. The assessors, before they take office, are to be sworn 
by the chairman to the effect that they, as assessors, will scrupulously fulfill their 
duties. 

Article 43.—Section 1. Notices of offenses against social honor by members 
of the establishment are to be given in writing, together with evidence, to the 
Labor Trustee under whose jurisdiction the establishment is located. As soon 
as the Labor Trustee has knowledge of a gross offense against social honor, 
received by him either through notification or in some other way, he is then 
to investigate the case, especially to hear the accused, and then decide whether 
to turn the case over to the Social Honor Court for its action. If he decides to 
turn the case over to the Social Honor Court he must submit with it information 
collected by him. 

Article 44.—SeEctTion 1. The chairman of the Social Honor Court may himself 
collect further evidence or order that such be collected. 

Article 45.—Section 1. The chairman of the Social Honor Court may, at the 
beginning of the procedure of the Social Honor Court, dismiss the case as being 
unfounded. Within the period of a week from the date of such a dismissal, 
the Labor Trustee may request a full trial of the case in the Social Honor Court. 

Article 46.—Srction 1. If the chairman of the Social Honor Court finds that 
the request of the Labor Trustee is well founded, he then may sentence the 
accused to one of the following penalties: Warning, reprimand, or a fine up to 
100 marks. From this sentence the accused and the Labor Trustee may, within 
a week, beginning from the date of the sentence, appeal either orally or in writing 
for record in the office of the Social Honor Court. 

Sec. 2. If such an appeal is taken within the prescribed time the Social Honor 
Court is to proceed with a full trial of the case, provided the exception is not 
withdrawn before the trial begins. 

Article 47.—Srction 1. If the chairman of the Social Honor Court does not 
decide the case himself as provided in article 46, section 1, he shall set a date 
for an oral hearing of the case in the Social Honor Court. 

Sec. 2. The Social Honor Court renders its decision at its discretion on the basis 
of the evidence revealed at the public oral proceedings. It may hear sworn 
witnesses and experts and request additional evidence. The hearings may be 
closed to the public if the chairman so orders. 

Article 48.—SrctTion 1. The Labor Trustee may attend the court proceedings 
and may make such requests which he deems necessary. 

Sec. 2. The accused may be represented at the trial by counsel holding a 
power of attorney in writing. 

Article 49.—Srction 1. An appeal against the decision of the Social Honor 
Court may be made by the Labor Trustee in all cases but by the accused only 
when the fine exceeds 100 marks, or the sentence inflicts one of the penalties 
provided in article 38 (sec. 1 (4) and (5)). Decision regarding such an appeal is 
to be rendered by the State Social Honor Court. 
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Src. 2. An appeal must be made within 2 weeks after the sentence 


pro- 


nounced by the Social Honor Court, either in writing or orally for record , 4) 


Lleé 


office of the Social Honor Court. It has the effect of a stay. 

Article 50.—Srction 1. The State Social Honor Court has its seat in |\:r\j, 
It consists of 2 higher officials of the judiciary named by the State Mini- oy of 
Justice in agreement with the State Minister of Labor (of whom 1 is appointed 
as chairman and the other as an assessor), an establishment leader, an a viser, 
and 1 person appointed by the State government, who are to be asse son 
Article 41 (sec. 2, second sentence) is applicable. 

Article 51.—Sxrction 1. The State Social Honor Court is to review ful!) th, 
decision of the Social Honor Court. It is not bound by the latter’s decisio, 
and may alter it at its own discretion. 

Sec. 2. To the procedure of the State Social Honor Court articles 42, 44, 47 
(sec. 2), and 48 are correspondingly applicable. 

Article 52.—Srction 1. The Labor Trustee may, through the chairman of the 


Social Honor Court, withdraw any application he may have made to the latte; 
before a decision is made or before a sentence is pronounced by the Social Honor 
Court. 


Article 53—Srction 1. The money derived from the fines is to be transferred 
to the State Treasury, if the State Minister of Labor does not order otherwise. 

Sec. 2. The fines are to be collected through the Labor Trustee by a proces 
server of the court issuing the decision, in the manner provided for the execution 
of the decisions of the civil suits. 

Article 54.—Srction 1. If the sentence provides for disqualification as «) 
establishment leader or as an adviser, or for removal from a labor post previous) 
held, the Labor Trustee is to supervise the carrying out of the sentence. 

Article 55.—Srction 1. The expenses of the Social Honor Court and of thy 
State Social Honor Court are borne by the State. 

Src. 2. The payment of the expenses of the proceedings may be, wholly or i: 
part, imposed upon the sentenced persons. 


CHapPTER 5.—Protection against dismissals 


Article 56.—Sxrction 1. If a salaried employee or wage earner, after a ycar: 
service in the same establishment or in the same enterprise, is notified of his distuis- 
sal, he may, in case of an establishment with at least 10 persons regularly em- 
ployed, appeal, within 2 weeks after he has received the notice, to the Labor Court 
for revocation of the notice if the latter constitutes an undue hardship and is not 
necessitated by conditions in the establishment. 

Sec. 2. To the appeal, if the establishment has already formed its council of 
advisers, is to be added a certified statement by the council to the effect that th: 
continuation of the person in question in his job has been discussed by the counc' 
of advisers but without result. Such a certified statement is not required if t! 
complainant proves that he had appealed his case to the council of adviser 
within 5 days after he had received the notice of dismissal and that the council !1( 
not issued a certified statement within 5 days. 


Article 57.—Serction 1. If the court declares the notice of dismissal void, i 's 
then to fix a corresponding amount of indemnity in case the establishment ow cr 


refuses to withdraw the notice of dismissal. 
Sec. 2. The establishment owner is, insofar as the provisional enforceal)i\i') 


of the sentence is not prohibited by article 62 (sec. 1 (2)) of the Labor Court |, 
to inform the dismissed person, within 3 days after the pronouncement of (!\ 
sentence, whether he will continue to employ him or pay him the indem:'\). 
But if the establishment owner fails to inform the dismissed person within 3 «:\\> 
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afier the sentence, he then is considered as having chosen to pay the indemnity. 
The time limit is to be considered as having been observed if a letter for this pur- 
pose is mailed before the expiration of the time limit. If the owner of the 
establishment has chosen to revoke the notice of dismissal, he is not thereby 
prevented from filing an appeal from the decision of the court. If the complaint 
against the dismissal is found by the court to be groundless then the previous 
decision of the court to revoke the notice loses its effect. 

Sec. 3. If the court, having considered the appeal, decides on a different 
indemnity, then the time limit specified in section 2 begins afresh from the date 
of the promulgation of sentence on appeal. 

Article 58.—Section 1. In determining the amount of indemnity, due con- 
sideration is to be given to the economic condition of the dismissed person as well 
as to the solvency of the establishment. The amount of the indemnity is to be 
calculated on the basis of the length of the service rendered by the dismissed 
person and it is not to exceed four twelfths of his earnings during the last vear. 

Article 59.—Serction 1. In case of the revocation of the notice of dismissal the 
owner of the establishment is to pay a regular wage or salary to the notified 
person for the time between his dismissal and reemployment. Article 615 
(sec. 2) of the Civil Code is applicable here. The owner is to deduct from this 
back wage or salary the income received by the dismissed person as unemployment 
benefit or welfare relief during the time between his dismissal and reemployment 
and the deducted sums are to be returned to the authorities granting them. 

Article 60.—Section 1. The dismissed person has the right to refuse to be 
reemployed in the same establishment, provided he has meanwhile secured a new 
employment. When the owner of the establishment has notified him about his 
decision to reemploy him or to pay him the indemnity as provided in article 57 
(secs. 2 and 3) the dismissed person is to notify him within 3 days orally or by 
mail whether or not he accepts the decision of the owner. If he fails to notify 
the owner, he then loses his right to refuse to be reemployed. If he makes use 
of his right to refuse reemployment in the same establishment, he then is to be 
paid his wage or salary for the time between his dismissal and the beginning of 
his new employment. Article 59 (sentences 2 and 3) is applicable in this case. 

Article 61.—Section 1. If a wage earner or salaried employee is dismissed 
without due notice he may then apply for revocation of the notice of dismissal in 
accordance with article 56, provided he establishes the illegality of this dismissal 
during the proceedings, in the anticipation of the finding of the dismissal to be 
valid for the next permissible date of dismissal. A request for revocation of the 
notice of dismissal may be made before the close of the oral hearings of the first 
instance. The 2-week period of grace provided by article 56 (sec. 1) is held to be 
observed when the complaint is made within 2 weeks after the date of the dismissal. 
The provision of article 56 (sec. 2) is not applicable in such cases. 

Sec. 2. If the request for revocation of the dismissal as provided in section 1 is 
approved, the wage claim up to the time the dismissal becomes effective is not 

affected by payment of indemnity as provided by article 57. 

Article 62.—Srction 1. Articles 56-61, inclusive, are not applicable to the 
notices of dismissal in connection with an obligation based upon a law or 
trade rules. 

Cuaprer 6.—Public service and public works 


Article 63.—Section 1. The provisions of chapters 1 to 5 of this law are not 
applicable to the salaried employees and wage earners engaged in the offices and 
establishments of the State Government, the State Bank, State railways, State 
highways, State Motor Omnibus Co., local governments, corporations, founda- 
tions, and other public institutions. A special law is to be issued for the public 
service and public works to cover the subject of the first five parts in this law. 
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CuaprTerR 7.—Concluding and transitory provisions 


Article 64.—Srction 1. The National Labor Law becomes effective, inso 
the measures for its enforcement and the concluding and transitory provisi. 
articles 64, 70, and 72 are concerned, on the day of its promulgation, and ji; 
as the provision of article 73 is concerned, on April 1, 1934, and the entire | 
May 1, 1934, insofar as the State Minister of Labor in agreement with the 
Minister of Economy does not set a different date. 

Sec. 2. The State Minister of Labor is empowered, in agreement with the Stat, 
Minister of Economy, insofar as chapter 6 is concerned, and also in agree: ey 
with the State Minister of Finance and the State Minister of the Interior, to iss) 
orders and general administrative regulations for the enforcement and comp) io; 
of this law, and for this purpose to issue needed provisions different from those jy 
effect. : 

Article 65.—Srction 1. The following laws and decrees are abrogated: 

1. The Factory Council Law and all decrees and regulations connected thore- 
with. 

2. The law regarding company balance sheets, and profits and loss accounts of 
February 5, 1921. 

3. The law regarding the participation of members of the Factory Council jn 
the Supervisory Council of February 15, 1922. 

4. The law regarding representation of an enterprise and regarding economic 
associations of April 4, 1933, with the exception of articles III and V, including 
the corresponding supplementary regulations. 

5. The law regarding changes in the law concerning the representation of a: 
enterprise and concerning economic associations of September 26, 1933. 

6. The wage tariff decree including all corresponding supplementary regiila- 
tions. 

7. The decree regarding labor arbitration of October 30, 1923, and the second 
emergency decree for carrying out the decree concerning labor arbitration of 
December 29, 1923. 

8. The law regarding Trustees of Labor of May 19, 1933, with supplementary 
decrees relating thereto of June 13, 1933, and July 20, 1933. 

9. The law regarding advisers to the Labor Courts and arbitration officials, 
and the Committee of Experts for home work of May 18, 1933, with the exception 
of article 1, sec. 4. 

10. The decree regarding the shutting down of enterprises of November 8, 1920, 
and of October 15, 1923, including all corresponding supplementary decrees 

11. The decree regarding the shutting down of public utility enterprises of 
November 10, 1920. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 





Illegally Employed Minor Not Entitled To Compensation 


HE death of a minor killed in an explosion while employed in a 

plant manufacturing fireworks from gunpowder, in violation of 
the child labor law and with the father’s consent, was held not com- 
pensable under the Pennsylvania workmen’s compensation law which 
became effective after the injury occurred. This was the decision 
in the case of Salamone v. Pennsylvania Fire Works Display Co. et al. 
(169 Atl. 450) rendered by the Superior Court of Pennsylvania. 

John Salamone began proceedings under the Pennsylvania work- 
men’s compensation act to recover for the death of his 15-year-old 
son, who was killed in an explosion on April 3, 1930. Section 5 of 
the Pennsylvania child labor law (act of May 13, 1915, P.L. 286) 
provides that ‘‘no minor under 18 years of age shall be employed or 
permitted to work * * * in or about establishments wherein 
gunpowder, nitroglycerine, dynamite, or other high or dangerous 
explosive, is manufactured or compounded.” 

This law was introduced as a bar to recovery and when an award 
was granted by the workmen’s compensation board the decision 
was appealed to the court of common pleas, Chester County, Pa. 
After citing a number of cases formerly decided by the court, the 
judge concluded by saying: 

“We decided [in those cases] that the workmen’s compensation act only 
applied in cases where an express or implied contractual relation of employer and 
employee existed, that no such relation could legally arise out of the contract in 
that case, which was declared to be illegal at the same session of the legislature 
as passed the workmen’s compensation act, and hence the plaintiff was not 
within the purview of the latter statute.”” In the light of these cases, the excep- 


tions are sustained, the award of the board is reversed, and judgment is entered 
in favor of the State workmen’s insurance fund. 


The case was thereupon appealed to the superior court by the 
claimant, where the decision was affirmed. In rendering the opinion 
the court said, in part, as follows: 


The cases cited by the court below hold that the workmen’s compensation 
law does not apply to a minor who has been employed in violation of an act of 
assembly; and hence, it follows, that its provisions cannot be enforced by either 
against the other. The cases relied on by appellant, supra, hold that, if notwith- 
standing this rule, the parties have voluntarily entered into a compensation 
agreement, without any fraud or overreaching on the part of the employer, the_ 
injured minor cannot, while retaining such compensation, recover in trespass, as 
he otherwise might have done. 
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The court pointed out that the act (Act No. 29, approved Apr. 14. 
1931) enacted by the State legislature in 1931 providing for the ) ,y- 
ment of double compensation: in the case of injured children illeg .||y 
employed ‘was not declaratory of the law but effected a radio] 
change in the law. It did not take effect until after the acciden: jy 
question, and as it affects the substantiye rights of the parties rat!,er 
than procedure, it is not retroactive and does not apply to this case.” 





—_— 
— — 


Employer Held Negligent if Lawfully Employed Minor Engages 
in Prohibited Occupations 


A EMPLOYER is guilty of negligence if he directs or permits « 
minor, lawfully employed, to engage in prohibited work and the 
minor is thereby injured; such a failure to comply with the statutory 
obligation constitutes negligence per se, according to a recent decision 
of the Superior Court of Pennsylvania (171 Atl. 114). 

An appeal was taken to the superior court from a judgment in the 
court of common pleas, Delaware County, awarding damages to 
James S. Mitchell, a minor employed by the Mione Manufacturing (o. 
The suit against the employer was based upon the fact that Mitchel! 
was injured while operating a machine in the factory of the Mione 
Manufacturing Co. and while employed in violation of the act of 
May 13, 1915, known as the Child Labor Act. This act provides 
that before any minor under 16 years of age “‘shall be employed, per- 
mitted, or suffered to work in, about or in connection with, any 
establishment, or in any occupation, the person employing such 
minor shall procure and keep on file, and accessible to any attendance 
officer, deputy factory inspector, or other authorized inspector or 
officer charged with the enforcement of this act, an employment 
certificate as hereinafter provided, issued for said minor.” 

Mitchell was only 15 years of age at the time of the accident and 
therefore it was contended that he was employed in violation of the 
section quoted above. The employer had also failed to comply with 
those provisions of the act which require that notices must be posted 
in the plant showing the hours of labor and the types of employment 


in which persons under 16 may be employed. In deciding the appeal 
the court said: 


Appellant contends that a violation of these sections of the act of 1915 does not 
render it liable in damages to the plaintiff unless the injury was directly caused 
by the violation complained of, which, it is alleged, did not here appear. ‘Tlie 
court below ruled that employment of the minor plaintiff, in violation of the act 
of 1915, constituted negligence per se, and no other causal connection was require! 
to permit recovery in the action. We think the decisions of the supreme court 
sustain the ruling of the lower court. 


In supporting this decision, the court cited a number of the de- 
cisions of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court upholding the reasoning 
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followed by the court. In the case of Krutlies v. Bulls Head Coal 
(0. (249 Pa. 162) the State supreme court held that 


Where the employment of a minor is shown to be illegal, because forbidden by 
astatute * * *, that in itself, is sufficient evidence of the defendant’s negli- 
gence, and, if the injury complained of occurred in the course of the plaintiff’s 
service under such unlawful employment, that is enough to show a causal con- 


nection, and the law will refer the injury to the original wrong as its proximate 


cause. * * *. To employ a minor under the age of 16 in a coal breaker is 


unlawful unless the employer procures and keeps on file the certificate required 
s * * 

In the case of Chabot v. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. (259 Pa. 504) the 
court further applied this doctrine in a case in which a minor under the 
age of 16 was injured while hauling a truck containing glass and held 
that the failure of the employer to comply with the provisions of the 
statute was sufficient in itself, to sustain a recovery. The court said: 
“This was a negligent act for which the defendant was liable, and as 
we have uniformly ruled, the causal connection being shown, the law 
refers the injury sustained by the employee to the original wrong as 
its proximate cause.”’ Additional cases were cited and discussed by 
the court in which similar decisions were rendered. 

An attempt was made to distinguish the child labor act of 1915 
from the act of 1909 under which most of the cases cited above were 
decided. However, the court ruled that the violation of the act of 
1915 viewed in the light of the State supreme court decisions inter- 
preting this act was sufficient to sustain the cause of action. In dis- 
cussing the provisions of the child labor act and making a com- 
parison with the earlier act, the court pointed to the fact that ‘“‘if 
the employment of a minor was in violation of law and he is injured 
while at work, his remedy is by action of trespass; not under the 
workmen’s compensation act.” 

The action in this case was therefore held to be correct and the 
evidence sufficient to sustain the cause of action. The judgment of 
the lower court was therefore affirmed. 
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Federal Emergency Education Projects 
CONFERENCE of educational leaders, called by the United 


States Commissioner of Education, met on August 8, 1933. 
at the Office of Education and drafted requests for the adaptation of 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration and other recovery- 
program agencies to relieve the crisis in education. The steps taken 
in this connection are reported in ‘‘Education in the Recovery 
Program ’’,' from which the following information is taken. 

On August 19 the Federal Emergency Relief Administrator an- 
nounced that teachers and other qualified persons on relief might be 
paid from the F.E.R.A. funds to teach in rural schools which otherwise 
would not be opened because they lacked funds, and also to teach 
classes of persons not able to read or write. In the middle of Sep- 
tember this educational authorization was extended to include classes 
for general adult education, vocational education, and rehabilitation. 
At the same time Dr. L. R. Alderman, chief of the Service Division, 
Office of Education, was designated the liaison officer in charge of 
the Federal Emergency Relief educational program, with two assist- 
ants, Mr. C. F. Klinefelter, Division of Vocational Education, and 
Miss Hilda Smith, of Bryn Mawr. State departments of education 
were invited to present plans and budgets for carrying out the author- 
ized educational programs, and shortly afterwards conferences of 
adult education experts were called by the United States Commissioner 
of Education to consider the problems and potentialities of educa- 
tional programs of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration and 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. In October the use of Federal 
Emergency Relief funds for nursery schools was authorized. 

On November 15 the Federal Emergency Relief Administrator 
announced the establishment of the Civil Works Administration. 

According to an official announcement of December 6, $2,000,()(( 
per month through May 1934 was to be set aside for the emergency 
education program and 40,000 teachers were to be employed. (1 
December 19 an allotment of $86,278 was made for a Federal (iv! 
Works Administration undertaking—an occupational survey of tlie 
deaf and hard of hearing, directed by the Office of Education. 

1 United States Department of the Interior. Office of Education. Education in the Recovery Pro.ri! 
Washington, 1934. (Reprint no. 1 from School Life, the official organ of the Office of Education.) 
1120 
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Early in February it was announced that the rural education author- 
ization was enlarged to include both elementary and secondary schools 
in communities with a population up to 5,000. Furthermore, college 
and university Civil Works Administration projects were to be created 
to assist 100,000 needy students to continue their studies. 

On February 14 the President signed a bill providing for the appro- 
priation of $950,000,000 for civil works which made possible additional 
repairs and improvements to public-school property and the carrying 
on of the educational undertakings already initiated. 


State Plans and Budgets 


THE emergency educational program varies from State to State. 
Each State’s education department submits a budget and plan to the 
Service Division of the Office of Education. These budgets and plans 
are checked over to ascertain whether they are in line with the rules 
and regulations of the Administrator of Federal Emergency Relief. 
They become effective as soon as they are approved. 

Dr. Mary Dabney Davis, Office of Education specialist in nursery, 
kindergarten, and primary education, has been loaned to the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, as has also Dr. Ambrose Caliver, 
specialist in Negro education. 


Advisory Services 


IN ORDER to assist the States in working out their emergency edu- 
cational plans the Office of Education has developed various advisory 
services. Representatives of the Vocational Education Division have 
been helping practically every State department of education in pre- 
paring plans. 

Three adult-education leaders—Jerome H. Bentley, director, Ad- 
justment Service, New York City; Morse A. Cartwright, director, 
American Association for Adult Education; and Arthur E. Bestor, 
president, Chautauqua Association—constitute an advisory committee 
to the United States Commissioner of Education. As parent edu- 
cation is a phase of adult education the National Council of Parent 
Education has appointed an advisory committee to aid the last- 
named official in developing adult-education programs. 

A series of mimeographed letters explaining the latest developments 
in the field of emergency relief education have been sent out by the 
Office of Education to school officials. Much of the space in School 
Life has been used for reporting on activities under recovery programs. 

Many conferences of leaders in adult education, nursery school 
work, and other branches of education have been held in Washington 
at the call of the United States Commissioner of Education, with a 
view to directing the emergency plans along the most promising lines. 
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A brief description of some of the work being done under the v2 rio, 
authorizations is given below. 


Adult Education 


Two exclusively adult educational projects are included i, 
Federal Emergency Relief educational program: 


1. Employment of needy teachers or other qualified persons to teach ad 
unable to read or write. 

2. Employment of needy teachers or otherwise qualified persons to cody 
classes to help unemployed and other adults improve their general educatio: 


New York State took the lead in these projects more than a yeu 


ago with a large program employing approximately 1,500 teachers an¢ 
enrolling over 40,000 adults.” 

As an example of what other States are doing West Virginia’s p|.y 
is cited. 

Of a total allotment of $38,000 per month, $13,200 is earmarked for teaching 
adults to read and write, $10,000 for general education. These funds wil! pa 
330 teachers, who will instruct about 5,000 adults to read and write, and 250 teach. 
ers to conduct general education classes for another 5,000 adults. State Super. 
intendent W. W. Trent urged all communities to locate any individuals unable t 
read or write. They are invited to attend the classes which have been organize; 
at various centers with the object of learning to read and write with facility equa) 
to that of a normal fifth-grade child. 

Classes in English instruction, handicrafts, social and economic probleins, 
avocational pursuits, vocational guidance, and discussion groups for workers ar 
among the types of instruction West Virginia has started in the general educativ 
sector of its program. 


In some communities the forum type of education is being used, as 


illustrated in the Des Moines scheme reported in School Life of May 
1933. 




































Vocational Education 





THE vocational education authorized by the Federal Emergenc; 
Relief Administration ‘provides for employment of those in need o! 
a job who can qualify as teachers of agriculture, trade and industry, 
commerce, and house economics.”’ These instructors are selected by 
State vocational education directors or supervisors, school superintend- 
ents or other persons named by the State department of education. 
Persons so selected are given a week or more of intensive training 10 
the principles of vocational education, in teaching methods, and in 
organizing and conducting classes. 

In the field of trade and industry, instruction is being given in manipulative 
skills, and in technical subject matter and related subjects, such as trade mat! 
matics, drawing, blueprint reading, and elementary science related to the trades 
The emergency education program provides for the teaching of any subject matte! 
in which instruction is desired by unemployed adults to make them employ:!)!'. 

The course of instruction in home economics includes subject matter organ i/c( 
around every-day home-making problems. Particular emphasis is give! ‘0 














2 See November 1933 issue of School Life. 
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Various family budgets; the purchase, preservation, and preparation of nourishing foods; 
economical buying and making over of clothing; health problems, and similar 
sub jects of special interest to home makers under present-day economic conditions. 


Classes in vocational agriculture are being held in outlying sections 





itt the of cities and in suburban districts for persons who wish to add to their 
incomes by raising vegetables, poultry, and other farm products on 

| adults a small scale and for adult farmers who wish information regarding 
the Government’s agricultural credit and agricultural adjustment 

Pondlue programs. This emergency agricultural instruction is planned to 

= meet the actual need for agricultural training for groups which are 

. year not reached by the regular established agricultural program. 

and Rehabilitation 

's plan In 1932 over 398,000 persons in the United States became perma- 
nently disabled as a result of accidents in factories, on farms, on 

eaching streets, orin homes. One fifth of this number (79,000 men and women) 

rill pay could not return to their former jobs or enter their chosen vocations. 

oe These injured and jobless persons do not ask for charity, but they do 

addled ask for opportunity for economic independence. 

ganized The supplementary funds available for vocational rehabilitation 

y equal under the Federal Emergency Relief Administration have made it 
possible to expand the rehabilitation program under the Federal Act 

»blems, of 1920. 

ae Relief funds may be used for all purposes for which the regular vocational 
rehabilitation funds are used—for employing case workers and clerical assistants, 

ad a for tuition for the training of persons who are being vocationally rehabilitated, for 


books and supplies, for transportation and travel of case workers and trainees, 
May and for artificial appliances necessary for physical rehabilitation of the disabled. 
One other item—the maintenance of a handicapped person during the period of 
his training—may be paid for out of the emergency relief funds. This latter 


item, for which no expenditure may be made under the Federal rehabilitation 


geney act, provides for the maintenance where necessary, of a handicapped person and 
eed of his family while he is in training. 
ustry, Case workers are selected by State directors and State and local 
ted by supervisors of vocational rehabilitation from those listed on relief 
itend: rolls whose background and experience warrant their being considered 
ation. for such positions or for other positions available under the emergency 
Ing In program. The compensation for the work is the prevailing pay for like 
ind in service under the regular rehabilitation program. Prospective case 
workers follow a short intensive course in the principles and policies of 
ulative rehabilitation. After they receive their respective assignments each 
ma thee new worker is accompanied for the first few days by a staff worker. 
te By December 1, 1933, over 100 case workers had been employed. 
Salta At the end of the fiscal year 1932-33 over 30,000 disabled persons 
anized were being rehabilitated under the permanent program. Many others, 


ven to in need of such training and unable to get it because of lack of funds 
inay now avail themselves of the opportunities afforded under the 
supplementary service set up as a Federal emergency relief project. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in March 192 


ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States {, 
March 1934 with comparable data for preceding months » 
presented below. Disputes involving fewer than 6 workers jnq 
lasting less than 1 day have been omitted. 

Table 1 shows the number of disputes beginning in each year {»om 
1927 to 1933, the number of workers involved and man-days lost for 
these years and for each of the months, January 1932 to March 
1934, as well as the number of disputes in effect at the end of each 
month and the number of workers involved. The number of tman- 
days lost, given in the last column of the table, refers to the estims ted 
number of working days lost by workers involved in disputes which 
were in progress during the month or year specified. 


TaBLeE 1.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF Facy | 
MONTH, JANUARY 1932 TO MARCH 1934, AND TOTAL NUMBER OF DISPUTES,WOnRK. 
ERS, AND MAN-DAYS LOST IN THE Y EARS, 1927 to 1933 








Number of workers in- | 


volved in disputes | Numbx 
man-cda\ 


lost in d 
putes e 


Number of disputes 





Month and year Begin- 


ning in 
month 
or year 


In effect | Beginning | In effect 
at end in month at end mont 
of month! or year of month year 





, 800 


535, 039 




















! Preliminary figures subject to change. 
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56, 947 


, 850 


40, 565 
, 746 


26, 035 
819, 934 
734 






days lost. 





INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


Table 2 shows in detail by city, State, and industry the number of 
strikes in March 1934, the number of workers involved and the man- 


mi ABLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN ANDIN EFFECT AT END OF MARCH 
1934, AND MAN-DAYS LOST, BY CITY AND INDUSTRY GROUP 
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| , 
| Number of workers 


Number of dis- involved in dis- 








Industry group, and city 
















Auto, carriage, and wagon workers: 
Wisconsin: 
Kenosha. -- 
Milwaukee 
Racine - - -- 


Total 
New York, Buffalo 














Bakers: 








Building trades: 

District of Columbia, Washington_. 

Illinois, Chicago 

Missouri, St. Louis_- 

New Jersey: 
Newark 

Do.. 

Passaic - 

New York, New York C ity 










Total.. 





Chauffeurs and teamsters: 
Indiana, Indianapolis 
New Jersey, Newark 
New York: 

Brooklyn. -.- 

Jamaica. 

New York C ‘ity 
Washington, Longview 














Clerks and salesmen: Massachusetts, Boston 


Clothing: 
Connecticut: 
aes, Ne New Haven, Norwalk, und W valine: 


Hartford. 

New Haven. 2 
District of Columbia, Ww Vashington, 
Illinois, Chicago_- ; 
Massachusetts: 

i oo dice autacoemiuen ; 

Bridgewater ___. . Pe 

i  cunwnsiennuene sts 

i a 

aa 

Framingham .__.._.___-- sal 

Haverh ra 

ES 

Newburyport________- iin apetiesedns 
SAT Aa a aa 
Missouri, Moberly... -. RCT. 

New Hampshire, Nashua.. 
New Jersey: 













South River and West New York. 
New York: 











“SS ae 
D z 


nos as canines ESS 
North Carolina, Madison__----- $B Epecntenbeewss , 






end of the month. 





ee a 


| i . 
! Le., in strikes which began prior to March and continued into that month, but were not in effect at the 


putes— putes— 
Begin- a Begin- | In effect 
ning in end of ning in | at end of 
March M arch March March 





2, 000 
1 1, 520 








Number 
of man- 
days lost 
in March 


54, 000 
41, 040 
27, 000 








122, 040 

















aa 60 


l, 620 














} YY ae 200 
| onl l 78 
1 gaz 100 
1 20 
! 1 30 30 
1 65 
3 4 115 408 
| 1 1 75 75 
| | ae 272 
_ 200 
1 1 15 15 
1 2, 500 
1 12 
1 1 2, 000 2, 000 
1 1 500 500 
1 200 
2 53 
2 1 1, 150 650 
1 1 400 400 
Re 12 
l 500 
I 61 
1 l 60 60 
1 1 300 300 
1 l 6, 000 6, OUO 
1 1 300 300 
1 l 650 650 
1 250 |. 
| a eam 1, 214 |. 
l 77 





1 l 
—— fh Se 


275 
1, 000 














‘MB Aeninnse 





4, 400 
1 105 
2, 106 


2, 700 
200 
810 
585 


10, 906 








750 
2, 992 


5, 400 
165 

57, 500 
36 


66, 843 





| 668 
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Industry group and city 



















Clothing—Continued. 
Ohio: 
Cleveland _- 
Conneaut. 
Ironton___- 
Toledo-_____- 
Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia... 






West Virginia, Morgantown 
Wisconsin: 

Milwaukee. 

Sheboygan. 


., ae 





Electric and gas appliance and radio workers: lowa, 
Des Moines. 


Farm labor: 
Arizona, Phoenix.. 
Oregon, Independence 


A ae 










Food workers: Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
























Furniture: 
Illinois, Kankakee. 
Ohio, Cleveland_.- 

Wisconsin, Kenosha-.- 





Hospital workers: Missouri, Kansas City_. 


Hotel and restaurant workers: 
er cncccedeee 
California, Hollywood_____._._-- ; 
ES eee 
Bee, Bee ees... ................. ten 
Michigan, Detroit....._._.________- pt Swat OE. 
Pennsylvania: 

a Ee 

0 3 See ane? 





Laurdry workers: 
Aianenes, emieebem . .. ....................- : 
mk UE a ee eee 
Se ee cc wbnduad iS a and 


, | RE SE SA 





Bees COUN, WUC. on ce cccccdcncescc ve 


Metal: 
I a nl emit 
ex 
Se 2 CU Ee a ae ae See ; 
RSL Sa oe Seer 
a SO a eee aera itil : 
New York: 
ee ee re 
PS ie igi : 










end of the month. 


Leather: Wisconsin, Racine. --.......................--..- 


Number of dis- 
putes— 





In ef- 


Reein-| fect at | Reein. 
March March March 








porns ee _— 





























pe 
jj 
1 l 
1 l 
4 oe 


TABLE 2._INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF Ma 
1934, AND MAN-DAYS LOST, BY CITY AND INDUSTRY GROUP—Continued 





! 

: | 

Number of workers | 

involved in dis- | 
putes— 


In effect 
at end of 
March 


day 
in M 












































a B tieas 
B Iencwenye 
1 1 
2 2 
ee ) ae yee 





1 T.e., in strikes which began prior to March and continued into that month, but were not in effect at ||: 









Nu 
oft 











®] 


S40) 


, 40 


, 800 
, OU 
HU 


), 360 
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« 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNINGIN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF MARCH 
1934, AND MAN-DAYS LOST, BY CITY AND INDUSTRY GROU P—Continued 














Number of workers 


N ibe ( is- : ~ - 
| Number of di involved in dis- 








putes ; . 
utes— . 
Number 
ae i a eon of man- 
Industry group and city | days lost 
Begin- | wt Begin- | In effect | in March 








ning in | end of | Bing in | at end of 
March March March | March 




















\letal—Continued. 
Ohio: 
Akron ; : ee 1 | 1 | 1, 000 1, 000 | 3, 000 
Canton , ‘. ; 11,350 
Cleveland _ - 1 1 | 400 | 400 | 4, 000 
Dayton . l | aa 450 
Fremont.___--- ! 1 | 80 | 80 | 480 


Toledo. - --- 






| Tae 
Pennsylvania: 
New Kensington 1 1, 000 7, 000 
Philadelphia_-_- l 1 R00 800 | 13, 600 































weed = 117, 765 


oeuccceece --- 2, 700 


Total..... bee ' 14 13 7, 713 6, 843 | 88, 777 
Miners: 
Alabama: 

Cahaba River valley a A 1 29, 400 

Marion, Winston, Blount, Tuscaloosa, Walker, | 
and Jefferson Counties fiptg ‘ bas a. OS t..c....-. 100, 000 

Pennsylvania: | 
Brownsville ail 1 1, 000 
Cadogan ] 308 616 
Carbondale 1810 
Coaldale and Tamaqua 1 4,978 29, 868 
West Virginia, Twin Branch -- 1 975 6, 050 
Total 3 | 15, 286 275 167, 744 


Oil and chemical workers: 
Illinois, Wood River ! on dt ee +, 200 
New York, Buffalo 1 | R50 R50 | 11, 050 


Total_. 






Printing and publishing: 


Connecticut, New Haven | 75 ng 75 
Indiana, Vincennes | 11 | 297 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia a 


Rubber: Ohio, Ashtabula 








Shipbuilding: | | 
New Jersey, Camden are | 3, 104 3, 104 15, 520 
New York, Coney Island 1 125 1, 750 
i dike tiikthips | 7, 270 
















Slaughtering: Ohio, Columbus. 1 | 60 | 60 






Municipal workers: 

California, Oroville a 4 eae 30 30 
Damour, Ot. Lowis............- ; l OR 46 eae 184 

New York: | | 
Auburn. “é xs l 1, 037 a 1, 037 
Batavia_._...._. dbéhes | ee 480 2, 880 
Binghamton... | ee . | ee 200 
Buffalo... _- Shahi dete bh / i | 140 140| 1,400 
Ee, wine dewimeuibpane on l ff ae 200 
cn i oninakbeonen | l | 100 100 | 1, 100: 
nt ncknceanadnwa 1 4 OEE bicncda. 4, 000 
ac dmcman |  ) 400 
eS 1 | ] 60 60 600 
Se, tls pein mane ie 1 | ] 400 400 4, 400 
8 EE 1 | aniline 3, 000 | 6, 000° 
CTE usdevesecutesancne y Bie  , AE 2, 100 











! Le., in strikes which began prior to March and continued into that month, but were not in effect at the 
end of the month. 
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TABLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OFM; 
1934, AND MAN-DAYS LOST, BY CITY AND INDUSTRY GROUP—Continued 








:. | Number of workers 
“ae involved in dis- 
putes— 





Industry group and city 


Begin- ptr Begin- | In effect 
ning in end of| Bing in | at end of 
March March 





Municipal workers—Continued. 
North Carolina, Wilmington____...______. 
fo ES Ea eee ; 
Pennsylvania: 
Danville_____- 


Lancaster______- Ltt Cain a cima tteienats 
Mount Carmel and Shamokin. ___ 








Alabama, Winfield 

Connecticut: 
Ee 
Jewett City_____- 


Middletown_______- 3 

eae 

Norwich._...._.____- Pee vada seeele wes 

Eos scum inadi 
Massachusetts: 


Easthampton ’ 
se Se 


Do 3 | 72 

New Hampshire, Keene.__..._.._.____. sipnniiadatnanl ; 1, 404 
New Jersey: 
Freehold z | R 4(V 

| 3, 48 


Phillipsburg 
North Carolina: 


TT 
_Spindale 


ieee 


Pennsylvania: 
Norristown : 
TS. ST ES ee ; 
—v" 


eR Ne eR a5 = 
‘ 





* ON a i Re TE Rr 








Other occupations: 

Basket makers: Iowa, pasting 
Catalog artists: New York, 
Dental technicians: 

Minnesota, Minneapolis 

New York, New York City 
Fertilizer workers: Ohio, Sandusky 
Greenhouse workers: Ohio, Ashtabula 
Lampshade workers: Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. - 
Match workers: Ohio, Barberton 
Paint and varnish workers: Ohio, Cleveland _- 
Toy workers: Massachusetts, Gardner___.__- 
Turkish bath rubbers: New Jersey, Newark 


JO Ree 





2, 089 1, 000 
EE, RNG SES 77,411 | 44,769 | 1,13 


























1T.e., in strikes which began prior to March and continued into that month, but were not in effect 2 at the 
end of the month. 
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Occurrence of Disputes 


7 BLE 3 gives by industrial groups, the number of strikes begin- 
ning in January, February, and March 1934, and the number of 












































u he . . 
nian. workers directly involved. 
1\ lost 
A +h 
_ (,BLE 3.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND 
MARCH 1934 
a _ NE —_— ——————_—— a _ a 
: ‘ 7” Number of workers in- 
“ .~ of disputes volved in disputes be- 
, 600 ginning in end nll 
7 , ginning in— 
196 Industry or occupation ‘ 
1 Of ' 
om Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Jan. | Feb. Mar. 
1) —_— : ee = 
11, 000 } 
30) Auto, carriage, and wagon workers 1 2 1 175 | 2, 520 2, 000 
- DakOlS..ceswccccccccue..---- eds ee 5 iy See 424 J] a me 
41,773 OS a ae — 2 7 3 159 878 115 
~ Chauffeurs and teamsters.---- 5 6 5 609 | 37,948 2, 874 
Ciares Gs Gee... ..................-- aia 1 | ee 125 
5, 500) Clothing. .......---.-------- — 12 12 31 5, 089 6, 234 17, 468 
: lectric and gas appliance w pg SRB ‘ l 1 40 119 
600) er - tein 2 2 1 225 3, 600 21 
3, SOL ec iennccntonunewa neem Pe | Ee See 475 ee eee 
840) a : 3 | ae 181 . {as 
1 6, 434 | EERE 4 1 2 442 1, 852 428 
2, 604 Hospital workers. - - - Ree ee a a, Be ot ee ee 13 
3, 114 Hotel and restaurant workers - 7 4 5 3, 430 356 168 
1, 200 Iron and steel - [eri Micha atabanewiiabad 2 SS See | ee ere 
3, 900 Laundry TAREE RAE 1 2 1 500 3, 900 6 
Leather... --- j 1 ‘=e 140 ae 
5, 400 Lumber, timber, ‘and mill work_- Sey Tape SAS | ERE EET 216 one 
765 Metal trades. ................-.-- aici 4 10| = 14 272} 5,008| 7,713 
4 ee ne so] 3 | 3 24, 795 4, 881 15, 286 
672 Motion-picture operators and theatrical workers. < if Seen een EP ticcostank 
1, 404 Oil and chemical workers--..................-.-- | Se ee 9 Rae ) Sapa 1, 090 
Paper and paper-goods workers__....._____.____. 5 SETS Ee ; 22 a ; 
8, 400 Printing and pub ane EE SS ee See 2 ) ae 78 175 
13, ASF 0 ee Se Sewn 1 l 72 300 
120 EES SE a a A | eS Se 3, 229 
be Slaughtering and meat Piva Disdcwennesaod sca 1 SD ee 500 i itecienne 
. CE Ss a 5 ee aa , 
2, 700 ES EEE ae 1 | 1 1 75 137 60 
6, 028 LL dds cwetnccsoccstéinents |) eee 21  )_ —_ 12, 823 
9, 400 ue ee esesnece 1 |-----.--|------ em Ye epee 
Textiles__ “ ~ ees nana aed 2 15 21 122 3, 072 11, 309 
2,400 TR Other occupations...............-..........-_-- ----| 3 2 10 48 380 2, 089 
rh | ee Ea ae — 
2, 675 ; es a eee 70 | 80 129 | 38,311 | 71,840] 77,411 
45, * 
1 06 Size and Duration of Disputes 
4, 550 
119, 405 TABLE 4 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in March 
4 1934, classified by number of workers and by industrial groups. 
( ’ ~ 
200 
3, 000 
243 
ii) 
433 
600 
, OOO 
1 ) I) 
12 
- - 
133, 734 
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TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN MARCH 1934, ¢ 





FIED BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIAL GROUP 








Industrial group 





Auto, carriage, and wagon workers 


Building trades.................... ees 


Chauffeurs and teamsters_....__..__- 


Clerks arfd salesmen_______________ 
0 A gE 


Electric and gas appliance workers. --- 


i | “ae 
Furniture _. a 
Hospital workers.___. 

Hotel and restaurant workers-. 
Laundry workers. -_. 

Metal trades...._____- 
I ace lene 

Oil and chemical workers 
Printing and pans. 
Rubber_______- 

Shipbuilding _ i lars 
Street-railway workers. 
Municipal workers - 

Textiles - ; 

Other occupations __ 


_  ' ee 





In table 5 are shown the number of industrial disputes ending in 





Number of disputes beginning in March 1934 


6 and 
under 
20 
workers 


— a 


20 and 
under 
100 
workers 





— 


to 





ip eoe 





involving— 
100 and | 500 and eae — 
under | under | J nder | u de 

500 | 1,000 | "5000 | 10,000 

workers) workers workers workers 

ee Cee 1 

‘1 l 

l 

12 8 | 2 | 

l hie 

ee! 

4 | 4 | 3 | 

1 | | 1 | 

| 1 

l | 

1 | 

1 l 

Y 2 4 

10 | 4 1 l 

5 1 

50 20 14 2 











March 1934, by industrial groups and classified duration. 


TABLE 5.— 


NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP AND CLA 


DISPUTES ENDING IN MARCH 1934, BY 
SSIFIED DURATION 








Industrial group 





EE ae ee 
Chauffeurs and teamsters - - 


9 aR ae NG OIE LE 


Electric and gas appliance workers - - 


Hotel and restaurant workers.._________.____. Kits 
Laundry workers-___....------ eh eee) SES I TERS 


ee 


Lumber, timber, and mill work.._......._..._-_-___- 
Metal trades. ---..........-.---- Paha RS Se 


Oil and chemical workers. _.................-.------- 
Premise OG peeing _........................ - 


Shipbuilding ~~. ._......_-_-- 
Street-railway workers. -- --- 


SSL ee 


8 ke EE 
Other occupations... .....--. 


, | ae SS aoe ys 


| Classified duration of strikes ending in March 





One half 





month 
or less 


Over one 
half and 
less than 
1 month 














Table 6 gives the number of disputes beginning in March 1934, !)\ 


States and classified number of workers. 





Lone 2and less 
than 2 as 
months onths 

~~: | 

ue ree | 

aes | 

iia * ha 

DS iakiedan 

Qa 1 | 

a 

jae ae 

; 

10 l 


3 and 
th ii 


mor 


1@Ss 


! 





TABLE ¢ 


\Jabam 
(Californ 
Connect 
District 
Florida 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 

Massacl 
Michige 
Minnes 
Missoul 
New H: 
New Je 
New Y' 
Nort h ( 
Ohio 

Oregon 
Pennsy 
Rhode 
Washir 
West V 
Wiscon 


T 


Con 


T 


Mar 
ploy 
estal 
of th 
reac] 
the 
the « 
and 

Ir 


viol; 








n 
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TaBLE 6—TOTAL NUMBER OF STRIKES AND WORKERS INVOLVED, CLASSIFIED BY 
STATES AND SIZE, FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH 1934 









































— — ——————_————— , LT SS 
Number of disputes beginning in March 1934 
involving 
Total | number — 
States ara of work- | 6 and | 20 and | 100 and| 500 and! 1,000 | 5,000 
strikes} @rSinm- | under | under | under | under | and | work- 
: “| volved 20 100 500 1,000 | under ers 
work- | work- | work- | work- | 5,000 | and 
| ers ers ers ers j|workers| over 
AJabama 3} 10,272 l 1 " 
(California 2 57 2 
(Connecticut. -- 12 | 5, 208 2 6 3 l 
District of Columbia 2 53 | 2 
Florida. ----- A 18 | l 
Illinois ------ 6 2, 235 | 1 2 3 
Indiana ---.--- l 75 l 
lowa 3 289 l 2 
Massachusetts 13 9, 353 } 1 3 5, 3 " 
Michigan. - - - 3 918 3 
Minnesota - - 1 81 1 
Missouri - - - | 3 1, 273 | l l 1 
New Hampshire | 770 ] 
New Jersey - - - 8 4, 688 | 2 3 l 2 
New York.-_- 22| 17,015 | 2 | i 3 5 
North Carolina 2 247 | 1 l 
ORD... cctmnke . 24 | 7, 764 | ] 7 10 5 1 
Oregon... --- 1 21 | l 
Pennsylvania - - 16 | 14,312 2 | 3 5 2 | 3 | 
Rhode Island- - - l 100 1 
Washington-.- .-- 1 12 l 
West Virginia. 1 | 300 | _ cL. 
Wisconsin... . .- 2) 2,350}-.--- l ! 
Total... 1299| 77,411; 31| 50 20 | 14 3 


Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in March 1934 
By Hucu L. Kerwin, Director of Conciliation 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
cised her good offices in connection with 73 labor disputes during 
March 1934. These disputes affected a known total of 23,890 em- 
ployees. The table following shows the name ahd location of the 
establishment or industry in which the disputes occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, 
the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, 
the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly 
and indirectly involved. 
In addition to the cases shown, there were 52 disputes involving 
violations of the National Industrial Recovery Act. 
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N 1933 there were 125 strikes and lockouts in Canada 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Canada, 1933 


in the preceding year. 


extent were successful. 


Almost two thirds of the time loss for 1933 occurred in 10 imp. 
disputes, each resulting in a loss of more than 10,000 man-« 
Four of these industrial difficulties were in northern Ontario and 
Quebec in the logging industry; three were in clothing factories jy 
Toronto and Montreal; one involved a textile factory in Hespoley, 
Ontario; another, a copper mine and smelter at Anyox, Britis) 
Columbia; and another, furniture-factory workers in Stratford, 


Ontario. 


The above data and the following statistics on strikes and lockouts 
in the Dominion from 1914 to 1933 are taken from the Canadian 


Labor Gazette of February 1934: 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, 1914 TO 1933 











| 


|— 


In existence) Beginning 
in the year in the year 


Year 





ee 


Number of disputes 


58 


i 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


62 


118 
158 


228 | 


332 


159 | 


86 








Disputes in existence in the 
J 








| 


Number of | Number of 
employers workers 
involved involved 
261 9, 717 
120 11, 395 
332 26, 538 
758 KO, 255 | 
782 79, 743 
1, 967 148, 915 
1,374 60, 327 
1, 208 28, 257 
732 43, 775 
450 3A, 261 
435 | 34, 310 
497 | 28, 949 | 
512 | 23, 834 
480 | 22, 299 
548 | 17, 581 
263 12, 946 
338 | 13, 768 
266 10, 738 
497 | 23, 390 
617 | 2h, 558 


9 mor 
The number of workers involved in 
industrial disputes was 26,558, an increase of 3,168. 
in man-working days was 317,547 as compared with 255,000 
previous 12-month period. 


The tin 


Such increases are accounted for » 
by the number of strikes in which relatively large numbers of | 
and clothing-factory workers were involved. 
standardizing of working conditions under union agreements wi 
principal objectives of these controversies, which to very consid: 


Wage increases an. 
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Report of Emergency Board for Dispute on Delaware & Hudson 
Railroad 


N EMERGENCY board appointed by the President of the 
United States, on March 5, 1934, to investigate the dispute 
between the Delaware & Hudson Railroad and its engineers, firemen, 
and trainmen, made its report to the President on March 31, 1934. 
The members of the board were W. P. Stacy, chairman, H. A. Wiley, 
and Walton H. Hamilton. 

During 1932, in accordance with the terminating clauses in the 
schedules, the carrier served notices upon representatives of its 
employees that it wished to supersede the contracts then existent 
between the parties with new agreements. These new agreements, 
generally called ‘“‘the Loree plan,” called for different rules or work- 
ing conditions, and changed the old hours and mileage basis of pay 
to a monthly rate. They were to be regarded as experimental and 
to continue in effect for a period of 1 year. At the expiration of the 
trial period, either party, if dissatisfied with the new arrangement, 
was to have the right to petition the other to enter into negotiations 
for the revision of objectionable features. It was further provided 
that if these negotiations did not result in a satisfactory adjustment 
there would be a return to the conditions under the old agreements. 

The employees, dissatisfied with the operation of the plan, sought 
to return to the old agreements at the end of the trial period of 1 
year. This was opposed by the carrier upon the ground that the 
correct. procedure for returning to the old contracts had not been 
followed and that the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, not 
being a party to the new agreement, was unauthorized to speak for 
the engineers on the road. 

After a hearing on the two major questions presented, the board 
formulated the following plan of settlement which it deemed fair 
and equitable to both sides: 

1. That the parties agree to go back to the old contracts on April 1, 
1934. 

2. That grievance cases and claim for back time of trainmen and 
the other matters listed in the strike ballot be submitted to a com- 
mittee of four, two to be selected by the carrier and two by the 
brotherhoods representing the employees, each side to pay the cost 
of its representatives, and decisions of a majority of the committee 


to be binding. 
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3. That should the committee for any reason fail to decide . 
the cases, such undecided cases be submitted to an umpire 

selected by the committee or to be appointed by the Board of \ 
tion in case the committee is not able to agree upon an W 
The decision of the umpire was to be final and binding. Com, 
tion of the umpire was to be fixed by the committee, or by the | 
of Mediation, and expenses of the hearings were to be divided e 
between the parties. 


The brotherhoods representing the employees readily acc 


this plan of settlement. 
As regards the first point in the board’s proposal, the ca 


recognizing that it expressed the option of the employees, volunt: i! 


decided to return to the old agreements as soon as practicable. 
consent of the parties and with approval of the members o! 


emergency board, the provisions of section 10 of the Railway |L.! 
Act for the maintenance of the status quo was waived, and the | 


LIme 


oie 


for restoring the old agreements was fixed as of April 1, 1934. 





company refused to accede to the second and third paragraplis 0’ 


the proposal, but expressed its willingness to review upon preseitu- 


tion, through its regular prescribed channels, the seven major poi’ 


or any of the listed cases in the strike ballot. 


In view of this expression on the part of the carrier, and in orde: 


to afford the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen an opportunity to 
decide whether it wished to prosecute claims arising since the terii- 


nation of the experimental period, August 1, 1933, under the 


Dro- 
visions of the old agreement, or under the Loree plan, the remaining 


questions in difference between the parties were either withdraw: 


without prejudice or removed from further consideration of the presen 


emergency board. 
The report of the board concluded as follows: 


1. The board is in no position to express an opinion upon the merits or deme! 


of the Loree plan. It does, however, feel justified in pointing out that 


machinery of contract and adjustment’’, as contemplated by the Rail 
Labor Act, has been established for the settlement of disputes upon the 1): 


ware & Hudson Railroad. The several paragraphs of section 2 of that act an 


a unit; and, read together, they provide a definite procedure for joint effort | 
making and maintaining agreements respecting rates of pay, rules, and work: 
conditions; for the expeditious consideration and settlement of all eontrovers): 


arising out of their interpretation and application; and for the prompt and jus! 
disposition of grievances, however they may arise. In case of a dispute, the 
questions in issue shall be “considered in conference between representati\cs 
designated by the carrier and the employees respectively, without interfere: :, 


influence, or coercion’’ by either party over the choice of representatives by | 


other. The board of disciplining officers of the Delaware & Hudson Railroa' 
has an infelicitous title; it is the sole creation of the carrier, devoid of emplo. ce 


representation; and its composition fails to meet the bipartisan standard: 
the act. Nor can it be justified by the second provision of section 3 w! 


grants to ‘‘an individual carrier and its employees the privilege of setting 





al 
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eye) muachtnery of contract and adjustment as they may mutually establish’’; 
to ‘ie board in existence fails to meet the requirement of mutuality. In short, 
while in all matters relating to rates of pay, rules, and working conditions the 
principles underlying the Railway Labor Act are those of equality of bargaining 
powel and industrial democracy, the only available tribunal to which disputes 
may be referred is under the entire control of the management. 

9. The successful operation of section 3 of the Railway Labor Act dealing with 
adjustment boards, or other machinery of contract and adjustment, depends 
upon whole-hearted compliance with its provisions. The record of this case 
does not disclose such compliance. It is the opinion of the board that these 
provisions of the act, if not already mandatory, should be made so. 

3. Emergency boards have formerly been instructed to investigate and report 
the facts pertaining to the controversy. In the instance case the board was 
authorized to “‘ make every effort to adjust the dispute”’ upon the facts developed. 
The success with which this extension of authority has been attended seems a 
sufficient justification for thus enlarging the powers of emergency boards. 

It is our understanding that all substantial causes for the threatened strike 


have been removed. 
_ Oo oe ae 


Arbitration Awards and Decisions 
Molders—San Francisco, Calif. 


BOARD of arbitration composed of Thomas F. Burke, Henry 
F. Grady, and A. E. Fisher, was appointed by the San Francisco 
Regional Labor Board in a dispute between the International Mold- 
ers’ Union, No. 164, and the San Francisco Bay district foundries. 
The molders had been working 44 hours a week at a wage rate of 
80 cents an hour. ‘The working week was reduced to 40 hours, giving 
rise to question as to what would be an equitable adjustment of 
wages as provided in the President’s Reemployment Agreement, 
section 7. This point was referred to the arbitration board noted 
above, whose award rendered February 15, 1934, increased the hourly 
wage rate from 80 cents to 88 cents. 


Motion-Picture Operators—St. Louis, Mo. 


MemBers of Motion Picture and Projection Machine Operators 
Union, No. 143, employed in 29 independent theaters of St. Louis, 
Mo., were granted an increase in wages, retroactive to September 
1933, by an award rendered in March 1934, by Dr. William G. Patton 
(representative of the National Recovery Administration) acting as 
arbitrator. 

On April 16, 1933, the motion-picture operators, employed in 60 
St. Louis theaters, agreed to a temporary reduction in their wage 
scales until August 19, 1933, at which time their wage scale would 
automatically revert to the full amount of the union scale prior to 
April 16, 1933. 
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On August 19, 1933, all the motion-picture owners carried 01); {hp 
agreement and for a period of 2 weeks paid the full union rate. 4; 
the end of the 2-week period 29 of the 60 theaters, over the priteg 
of the union and in violation of section 6, paragraphs A and C of th. 
code for the industry, ceased to pay the agreed rate. 

The arbitrator ordered that the rate in force on August 19, 933. 
be established as the prevailing minimum union scale of wages ay 
that the defaulting motion-picture owners should pay the full amoun 
withheld from the wages of their employees since that date. 





the 


At 
test 
the 
933, 
and 
unt 


LABOR TURN-OVER 





Labor Turn-Over in Manufacturing Establishments, First 
Quarter of 1934 


HE accession rate for manufacturing as a whole for the first 

quarter of 1934 was 19.79, according to reports received by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics from manufacturing establishments in 
148 census industry classifications. This indicates that more than 
twice as many people were hired during the first 3 months of 1934 
than during the corresponding period of 1933, and that 50 percent 
more people were hired during the first quarter of 1934 than during 
the last quarter of 1933. 

The quit rate for the first quarter of 1934 was considerably higher 
than for either the first quarter or the last quarter of 1933. 

In contrast, the lay-off rate was much lower than for the preceding 
quarter or the same quarter of the previous year. 

Rising quit and accession rates and falling lay-off rates are usually 
signs of resumed industrial activity. 

The rates shown herein represent the number of chenges per 100 
employees that took place during the quarter ending March 31, 1934. 
The rates shown in table 1 are compiled from reports made to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics from establishments employing approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 people. In the industries for which separate indexes 
are presented (see table 2) reports were received from representative 
plants employing at least 25 percent of the workers in each industry 
as shown by the Census of Manufactures of 1929. 

In addition to the separation rates and the accession rate, a net 
turn-over rate is shown. Net turn-over means the rate of replace- 
ment; that is, the number of jobs that are vacated and filled per 100 
employees. For a plant that is increasing its employees, the net 
turn-over rate is the same as the separation rate, because while more 
people are hired than are separated from their jobs, the number hired 
above those leaving is due to expansion and cannot justly be charged 
to turn-over. On the other hand, in a plant that is reducing its 
number of employees, the net turn-over rate is the same as the ac- 
cession rate, because while more people are separated from the pay 
roll than are hired, the excess of separations over accessions is due to 
a reduction of force and therefore cannot logically be charged as a 
turn-over expense. 

Table 1 shows for manufacturing as a whole the total separation 
rate, subdivided into quit, discharge, and lay-off rates, together with 
the accession rate and the net turn-over rate, for each quarter of 


1933, and for the first quarter of 1934. 
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TABLE 1.—QUARTERLY TURN-OVER RATES IN REPRESENTATIVE FACTORIEF 
INDUSTRIES . 
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Separation rates a 
| ll AY Sees er Accession rate! Nett rat 

i j i ate. otal separa- | I 

Period Quit Discharge Lay-off tion rate | | 
ae 

aa ee | _—T du 
1933 | 1934 | 19383 | 1934 | 1933 1934 1933 1934 2 bes 1933 | 1934 | ’ the 
First quarter..______ 1.56 | 2.73 | 0.38| 0.61 | 10.14] 6.65} 12.08| 9.99! 8.50 oe) 19.79} 8.5 au! 
Second quarter... 2.23 |......] .62}.....- 4.46 |.......| 7.21]. 20. 86 | 7. 21 Th 

Third quarter______- 4 ) ent , |e tT 11, 25 ‘ 2. 88 | } 11.2 
Fourth quarter. __-_- S36 t....:. , | eee ie 14. 14 icdewde aaa 4 ime du 
C0 eee ayes SET cae be ries es 3 Toe Fi lay 
are 
fir’ 
ee we 
Automobiles Boots and shoes Brick ' 
; ri ss . act 
, Claas of sates First | Fourth First | First Fourth| First | First Fourth he 
quarter; quarter) quarter| quarter; quarter) quarter] quarter quarter rT 
1933 | 1933 | 1934 | 1933 | 1933 | 1934 | 1933 | 1933 pi 



















a ME TEAS 















| | het 
re eer --| 150} 3.42] 603] 239) 1.90] 298] 0.67] 1.74 
Discharge... ..........- ; 61} .90] 1.34 .56| .60 79 40). 28 
i Lay-off............__..__.__.| 27.28] 19.90| 8 60 4.09 | 10 10.42} 3.87] 23.36! 39.37 
| Total separation... ___- 29.39 | 24.22 | 15.97 Ez 7.04 | 12.92) 7.64] 24.43 | 41.30 
Rovcession..................... 1694| 40.02| 66701 § 9. 54 7.75) 14.67 | 22.71 | 20.90 
Net turn-Over.............- 16.94 | 24.22) 15.97 | 7.04) 7.75| 7.64] 22.71] 20.90 


| 
1 . | Foundries ine 
Cotton manufacturing Foundries and machine 


‘urniture 
shops Furniture 


POO Atl MELTS 












































: ee a ~ 3. 62 3. 33 3. 75 0. 70 1. 57 2. 89 0. 64 1. 68 

: Discharge....._______- 65) 86] 1.98) 18] 53] 58 | 40 | 169 

; SS il TS 10. 50 9. 81 4. 87 8.78 | 10.24) 5.46) 14.71 | 25.97 
Total separation. _- | 14.77 14.00 | 10.60 | 9. 66 12.34; 893} 15.75 | 28.34 

; Accession... ....-. oa | 1258] 7.76| 16.01! 5.99) 10.15) 1848! 841| 9.21 

e Net turn-over_.............._| 12.58 7.76 | 10.60 5. 99 | 10.15 | 8.93 8.41] 9.21 

. | 

: nee ae eee 8 

bi 


Iron and steel Men’s clothing Sawmills 


sii. 








































ke re Je 1.33; 205| 221! 1.38] 226| 1.94] 1.86] 251 
Discharge......___..______- Il 25 “27 15 39 34 80} 1.14 
ID ec iscinsn tik Rate a 6.38] 7.10) 278] 644] 10.98] 410) 2274] 20.13 

Total separation __- 6.82| 9.40} 5.26| 7.97| 13.63 | 6 6.3 38 25.40 | 23.78 
Accession......_.___- pS 430| 405| 10.35| 7.98| 7.28! 1283| 21.99| 1213| 319 
Net turn-over...._.....____- 4.30! 405! 5.26] 7.38] 7.28 & 6.38 | 21.99! 12.13! 14.2 








Slaughtering and meat 
packing 
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ible 2 shows the quit, discharge, lay-off, accession, and net turn- 

rates for the 10 industries for which the Bureau’s sample covers 
{ficiently large number of firms to justify the publishing of sepa- 
-industry figures. 

Among these 10 industries, automobiles had the highest quit rate 
during the first quarter of 1934. The lowest quit rate was shown by 
the furniture industry. The highest discharge rate occurred in the 
automobile industry and the lowest in the iron and steel industry. 
The slaughtering and meat packing industry had a higher lay-off rate 
during the first quarter of 1934, and the iron and steel industry a lower 
lay-off rate than for any of the 10 industries for which separate rates 
are shown. The accession rate of the automotive industry for the 
first 3 months of 1934 was 56.79; that is during the quarter 56 people 
were hired for every 100 previously on the pay roll. The lowest 
accession rate occurred in the iron and steel industry. The highest 
net turn-over rate, 27.21, was registered in the slaughtering and meat 
packing industry, the lowest, 5.26, in the iron and steel industry. 
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Building Operations in Principal Cities of the United States, 
March 1934 






EPORTS received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 759 
cities, show an increase of 60.9 percent in the number of builidinos 
for which permits were issued and an increase of 23.7 percent in thy 
estimated cost of such buildings in March, as compared with Febriigry 
1934. | 

Data shown in the following tables are collected by the Buregy 
from local building officials in cities having a population of 10,000 or 
over. To the data furnished by these officials is added the value oj 
contracts awarded in these cities by the Federal and State Govern. 
ments. The value of these public buildings during February was 
$7,548,689 and during March, $3,546,777. 

The States of Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, and Pennsylvania, through their departments of 
labor, are cooperating with the Federal Bureau in the collection o/ 
these data. 

The cost figures as shown in the following tables are as estimated 
by the prospective builder on applying for his permit to build. No 
land costs are included. Only building operations within the cor- 
porate limits of the cities enumerated are shown. 


Comparisons, February and March 1934 


TABLE 1 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, o! 
new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and of total building operations in 759 identical cities having 
population of 10,000 or over, by geographic divisions. 










TABLE 1.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS 
AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 759 IDENTICAL CITIES 
‘ Tyee ta BY PERMITS ISSUED IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH 1934, BY GEOGRAPIII' 
D SIONS 








New residential buildings New nonresidential building 
(estimated cost) (estimated cost) 


Geographic division —_— 





February | , Percent| February a, | Perce 
1934 March 1934 |¢ change 1934 Mareh 1934 | of oh nce 















New Mugmeda................... $387, 603 $963, 702 | +148.6 $257,838 | $1, 113, 564 | 














Middle Atlantic. __.........._- 1, 449, 940 3, 108,925 | +114.4 6, 365, 075 3, 641, 893 42.8 
East North Central......._.._- 500, 087 760,194 | +52.0 627, 583 2, 111, 607 +236, 5 
West North Central___..._.._- 267, 330 670, 180 | +150.7 537, 039 1, 705, 912 +217 
ee 494, 473 680, 840 +37.7 3, 012, 114 2, 219, 036 i, 
South Central.................. 541, 584 778,692 | +43.8 524, 361 1, 018, 823 +045 
i Mountain and Pacific._......_. 1, 328, 415 1,891,789 | +42.4 2, 317, 453 2, 571, 542 + 11,0 
pkcnaneietininiadtallinds cds 4, 969, 432 8,854,322 | +78.2| 13,641,463 | 14, 382,377 
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TaBLe I. ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, 
\ND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 759 IDENTICAL 
CITIES AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH 1934, BY 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS—Continued 





—— —- = : 
—— 





Additions, alterations, and Total construction (estimated 
repairs (estimated cost) cost) 


Geographic division , | 


‘ sell Percent] ».._...... Percent 
F ary i\Marech 1934 oe Fe aes March 1934 of 
a8 | change | ” change 





| 
New England $8: 2 | $1, 541,077 | +84.3 | $1, 481, 393 | $3, 618, 343 |+144. 
Middle Atlantic... ---..---.. 3, 244, 669 | 3,935,006 | +21.3] 11, 059,684 | 10,685,824] —3. 
East North Central ae , 495, 1,893, 907 | +26.6] 2.623.417] 4,765,708 | +81. 
West North Central i, 650, 592 | +19.2] 1,350,393 | 3,026, 684 |4-124. 
South Atlantic. -........--.--- » 229, 58 i, 204,337 | —2.1 4,736,172] 4, 104,213) —13.: 
South Central__.-- nal oom 793, 187 —4.0 1, 892, 135 2. 590, 702 | +36. 
Mountain and Pacific. - ------ 1,691,526 | 1,981,355 | +17.1]| 5,337,394 | 6,444,686 | +20. 


~] & Ww 


Cow 

















_— an a 11, 999, 461 +21. 6 | 28, 480, 588 | 35, 236, 160 | +23. 
| 


~Jj 








The estimated cost of new residential buildings increased 78.2 
percent, comparing March with February 1934. Increases were 
shown in all geographic divisions, ranging from 37.7 percent in the 
South Atlantic States to 150.7 percent in the West North Central 
States. 

There was an increase of 5.4 percent in the value of new nonresi- 
dential buildings for which permits were issued in these 759 cities. 
Five of the seven geographic divisions showed increases in this type 
of structure. In the East North Central and the West North Central 
States there were increases of over 200 percent in the estimated cost 
of new nonresidential buildings, while in the New England States the 
indicated expenditures for this type of building increased over 300 
percent. The Middle Atlantic States, however, due to the inclusion 
in the February figures of a Federal post office building costing over 
$4,000,000, showed a decrease of 42.8 percent. 

The value of repairs made to existing buildings increased 21.6 
percent in March,as compared with February. Increases were shown 
in all geographic divisions except the South Atlantic and the South 
Central. 

Table 2 shows the number of new residential buildings, of new 
nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and 
of total building operations in 759 identical cities of the United States, 
by geographic divisions. 
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TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, 4 D 7 
PAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 759 IDENTICAL C] ny 
SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH 1934, BY GEOG 
DIVISIONS 








| 





























led , : New Additions, 
ag hse nonresidential alterations, —_ 
8 buildings and repairs , 
Geographic division aie = 
Febru-| March | Febru- | March | Febru- | March | Febr 
ary 1934, 1934 jary 1934) 1934 jary 1934! 1934 (ary | 
dee — al 
rains insiie écttimmnael 48 125 116 304 866 | 1,645 | 1,03 
ee a eee 97 300 280 580} 2,176] 3,935} 2,553 
East North Central... -..............- 72 123 244 §25 | 1,797 | 2,508; 2,11 
West North Central--...............- 88 160 246 422 698 | 1,172) 1,03: Nei 
Be ee 124 181 251 333 1, 565 2, 451 1, 94 Mir 
Cog eae ae 199 197 322 | 1,880 »517 | 2,116] 2,035 ’ Eas 
Mountain and Pacific._.............. 336 447 870 980} 3,210 | 3,945) 4,41) =) We 
a ae 964} 1,533 | 2,329 | 5,024| 11,829 | 17,772 | 15,122 9 
EE ee ee +50. 0 |........|+115.7 |........| +50.2 M 





Increases were shown in the number of both types of new buildi: 

















Copies 
te 






































and in the number of additions, alterations, and repairs. All of ¢! 
geographic divisions registered increases in the number of building \ 
: operations, comparing March and February 1934. The increases 
‘ ° ° . . . W 
are especially pronounced in the Middle Atlantic and South Cent, . 
: > * . V 
j divisions. : 
: ° ° ° , yi 
Table 3 shows the estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings and t\y ; 
* . . * . . . i ( 
i number of families provided for in the different kinds of such dwellings \ 
for which permits were issued in 759 identical cities during February 
. 2a 0 
and March 1934, by geographic divisions. ‘ 
i TABLE 3.—ESTIMATED COST AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS \\ | : 
ISSUED IN 759 IDENTICAL CITIES IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH 1934, B)\ ion 
GRAPHIC DIVISIONS Fr 
: | | ae ( 
4 1-family dwellings 2-family dwellings | 
i 147 . t. 
: Estimated cost Families pro- Estimated cost Famili ; 
7 Geographic division vided for = : | vided for : 
i 
3 = won _ . 
February| March | Febru-| March | February} March | Febru- March : L 
1934 1934 ary 1934) 1934 1934 1934 ary 1934 q \ 
New England-_.-........- $366, 603 | $848, 702 46 118 | $21,000} $40,000 3 te 
Middle Atlantic---....... 436, 840 | 1, 337,025 78 254 97, 600 192, 900 30 i , 
East North Central... __- ; 695, 094 68 116 37, 000 44, 100 7 s | 
West North Central... 263,830 | 664, 380 87 159 3, 500 5, 800 2 Ff 
South Atlantic..........- 398 639, 790 118 173 9, 175 21, 050 7 ; 
South Central.........--- 417, 834 600, 142 178 181 110, 250 44, 050 38 H 
Mountain and Pacific._._| 1,005,370 | 1,411,714 296 402 228, 545 235, 600 70 oe 
a a 3, 435, 962 | 6,196,847| 871| 1,403| 507,070| 583,500, 157 5, | 
; Percent of change. ----._- ic aséwnnmael +60. 4 }.......-. 5 | a +15. 1 |.....-. f 
| | 
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3.—ESTIMATED COST AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN THE 
ERENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 
ED IN 759 IDENTICAL CITIES IN FEBRU ARY AND MARCH 1934, BY GEO- 
IC DIVISIONS—Continued 





ala oe Total, all kinds of housekeeping 
Multifamily dwellings dwellings 


Families pro- Rettmoted east Families pro- 


Estimated cost | vided for vided for 


eographie division 


February March | Febru-| March | February March Febru- | March 
1934 | 1934 Jary 1934 1934 1934 1934 ary 1934) 1934 


New England 0 0 $387, 603 $888, 702 
Middle Atlantic : $915, 500 $1, 479, 000 j 593 | 1,449,940 | 3, 008, 925 
East North Central 0 21, 000 500, 087 760, 194 
West North Central--. 0 0 267, 330 670, 180 
South Atlantic 2, 900 20, 000 , 494, 473 680, 840 
South Central 13, 500 | 9, 500 | j 541, 584 653, 692 
Mountain and Pacific 89, 500 | 161, 500 | : 1, 323,415 | 1, 808,814 

Total 1, 021, 400 | 1, 691, 000 | 23 7 4, 964, 432 | 8, 471, 347 
Percent of change - ‘ : +65. 6 |_- : 237. ! +-70. 6 


The value of one-family dwellings for which permits were issued in 
March was 80.4 percent greater than the value of such dwellings for 
which permits were issued in the previous month. The families pro- 
vided for in single-family dwellings increased over 60 percent, com- 
paring these 2 months. ‘The increase in the erection of one-family 
dwellings was spread over the entire country. The New England, 


Middle Atlantic, and West North Central States showed increases of 
over 100 percent in the value of one-family dwellings for which permits 
were issued during March as compared with February 1934. 

Six of the seven geographic divisions showed increases in the esti- 
mated cost of two-family dwellings and five showed increases in the 
number of families provided for in these double houses. In the South 
Central States, however, there was a decrease in the estimated cost of 
this type of dwelling. 

The value of apartment houses for which permits were issued also 
increased noticeably. The number of family-dwelling units provided 
in these multifamily dwellings was more than three times as great in 
March as during February. 

The value of housekeeping dwellings as a whole increased over 70 
percent, comparing March permits with February permits. The 
number of family-dwelling units provided increased nearly 90 percent. 

Table 4 shows the index numbers of families provided for and the 
index numbers of indicated expenditures for new residential buildings, 
for new nonresidential buildings, for additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and for total building operations. 
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TABLE 4.-INDEX NUMBERS OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR AND OF INDICAT! 


) EX 












































PENDITURES FOR BUILDING OPERATIONS AS SHOWN BY PERMITS Isl. }) {x TBI 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES " An 
( 
[Monthly average, 1929=100] Gk 
Indicated expenditures for 
Families a 
Month poovides New resi- | New non- | Additions, , 
dential residential | alterations, - 
buildings | buildings | and repairs ™ 
1930 | New 
SEE SS eee a 43.0 | 34.7 51.8 57.5 | 14 Mid 
Se a ne ae, 57.1 47.2 87 77.5 ‘ a 
1931 | a= Sout 
IID -2 aianee SOE aS eal 40.3 30. 3 43.8 | 48. 6 Sout 
ES 5. is <a eae | 53. 4 40. 7 76.4 | 58. 0 Mot 
. 1932 | 
ETS SE an SE IS Sip eee 13.0 9.1 16. 5 26. 7 
PE icrencgrcccnsnsmenagrernguccesnestaes 15. 4 10.7 18. 1 27.0 | 
| 
1933 | | | 
i a a a 5.6 4.6 8.9 14. 2 | 
MIE ccnuictscocugdptdisanecebsctieaies | 7.2 4.2 6.9 20. 9 bu 
1934 ane 
0 ae ee ee eae a 3.8 3.2 10.3 22. 2 | . 
TES ee I EN SS Eee ae 7.2 | 5.7 10. 9 27.0 | , ger 
* ot pa ee en the 
The index numbers of indicated expenditures for new residenti: 
buildings, for new nonresidential buildings, for additions, alterations, Be" 
and repairs, and for total building construction for March 1934 
: , , . spt 
showed increases as compared with the previous month and with the I 
: : sti 
corresponding month of the previous year. ‘ 
SO 
Comparisons, March 1934 with March 1933 B thi 
TABLE 5 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, o/ 
es . . . *,°¢ . ral 
new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 

“1: : . : ° e,° , e 
and of total building operations in 753 identical cities having a popu- FR! 
lation of 10,000 or over, by geographic divisions. | 

re 
TaBLE 5.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, Ey to 

AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN’ 753 IDENTIC Al 

CITIES, AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN MARCH 1933 AND MARCH 1934, BY G50: 7 
GRAPHIC DIVISIONS TA 
7 
————— = = A 
New residential buildings New nonresidential buildi: 
(estimated cost) (estimated cost) an 
Geographic division ms, he tap GREGS Th dag 
Percent Percent 
March 1933 | March 1934 of March 1933 | March 1934 | 

change | change 

0 Sey ae $678, 417 $963,702 | +42.1/ $1,066,153 | $1, 113, 564 4.4 

Middle Atlantic... _.-__- hae & 2,865,764 | 3,099,925; +8.2| 2:726,134| 3,642, 158 +33. 
East North Central......_-___- 497, 959 760,194 | +52.7| 1,624,291| 2,111,532 30.0 Ne 
West North Central_.......__-- 356, 795 670, 180 | +87.8 238,474 | 1,705,912) +015. Mi 
South Atlantic.....-.-----___- 586, 267 680,840 | +16. 1 663,090 | 2,219,036} + 234.7 Ea 
South Central.....-.-.-... 362, 111 771, 192 | +113. 0 869,878 | 1, 010, 593 +16.2 We 
Mountain and Paeific.......___| 1, 277,889} 1,891,789} +48.0| 1,438,760] 2.571, 542 $ So 
. eee - , Sot 
We ihin ti ckerenvinis ELieantel 6,625,202] 8,837,822] +33.4| 8,626,780] 14,374,337 +66. M 
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TABI 5.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, 

AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 753 IDENTICAL 
CITIES, AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN MARCH 1933 AND MARCH 1934, BY 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISLONS—Continued 








— 


Additions, alterations, and Total construction 
repairs (estimated cost) (estimated cost) 


| Num- 
teographie division ber of 
| Per- Per- | cities 
March 1933! March 1934! cent of | March 1933) March 1934! cent of | 
| change change 


New England... ---- | $757,087 | $1,539,117 |+103.3 | $2, 501, 657 | $3, 616,383 | +44. 
Middle Atlantic | 2,731,302 | 3,936,616 | +44. 8, 323, 200 | 10, 678, 699 | +28. 0 | 
Fast North Central - - - .----| 1,072,343 1, 889, 139 | +76.2 | 3,194,593 | 4,760,865 | +49. 
West North Central | 447,231 | 650,592 | +45.5 | 1,042,500 | 3,026,684 |+190.3 
South Atlantic | 672,335 | 1,204,337 | +79. 1,921,692 | 4, 104, 213 |+113.6 
south Central | 629, 042 781,337 | +24.2| 1,861,031 | 2,563,122 | +37.7 


Mountain and Pacific 2, 808,593 | 1,981,355 | —29.5 | 5,525, 242 6, 444, 686 | +16.6 


Tet@hicu<. 9, 117, 933 | , 982,493 | +31.4 | 24, 369,915 | 35, 194,652 | +44. 4 


Increases were shown in indicated expenditures for new residential 
buildings, for new nonresidential buildings, for additions, alterations, 
and repairs, and for total building operations in each of the seven 
geographic divisions, comparing permits issued in March 1934 with 
the same month of the previous year. 

In the case of residential buildings, the South Central States showed 
an increase of over 100 percent. 

During March 1934, more than seven times as much money was 
spent for new nonresidential buildings in the West North Central 
States than during the corresponding month of 1933, while in the 
South Atlantic States over three times as much money was spent for 
this type of building, comparing the same month in the 2 years. 

The increases in the estimated cost of total building construction 
ranged from 16.6 percent in the Mountain and Pacific States to 190.3 
percent in the West North Central States. 

Table 6 shows the number of new residential buildings, of new non- 
residential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and of 
total building operations in 753 identical cities, by geographic divisons. 
Taste 6.—-NUMBER OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AN 

REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 753 IDENTICAL CITIF 


I 
AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUE MARCH 1933 AND MARCH 1934, BY GEOGRAPI 
DIVISIONS 


) 


I 


I 
5 
( 








New Additions, 
nonresidential alterations, 
buildings and repairs 
Geographic division cae —_—— eT 
March | March | March | March March March | March! March 

1933 1934 1933 1934 | 1933 1934 1933 1934 


Total 
construction 


New residen- 
| tial buildings 


New England es 152 125 462 | 304 , 486 ,635 | 2,100 | 2,064 
Middle Atlantic... _. 390 298 930 579 | 3,724 | 3,930) 5,044| 4,807 
East North Central ; 102 123 650 | 524} 1,819] 2,496} 2,571) 3,143 
West North Central 127 160 455 422 | 998 | 1,172] 1,580] 1,754 
South Atlantic. - : 209 181 448 333 | 1,863 | 2,451 2,520} 2,965 
South Central. i 202 195 411 | 1,871} 1,719} 2,101 | 2,332) 4, 167 
Mountain and Pacific. .............. 373 447 1, 041 9SO ,676 | 3,945 | 9, 090 5, 372 


Total... ..- ..| 1,555 1, 529 | 4,397 | 5,013 | 19, 285 | 17,730 | 25,287 | 24, 27: 
Percent of change mys —1.7 | +14.0 | 8.1 | 
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An increase of 14 percent was shown in the number of ney 

































































0) 19 
residential buildings, comparing March 1934 with March 1933 ing 
The number of new residential buildings, of additions, alters; ij), int 
and repairs, and of total building construction, however, regi- ey.) ere 
decreases comparing these 2 months. | 
Table 7 shows the estimated cost of housekeeping dwelling. .;,j est 
the number of families provided for in these buildings for whic!) jy». pre 
mits were issued in 753 identical cities, during March 1933 and \jyy¢) M: 
1934, by geographic divisions. 
TaBLE 7.—ESTIMATED COST AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN Dif Fry ing 
ENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE [<s) | Hi 
IN 753 IDENTICAL CITIES IN MARCH 1933 AND MARCI 1934, BY GEOGRAPH| 
SIONS du 
—— — — — Se — ae rene = ot 
1-family dwellings 2-family dwellins 
—- 
Estimated cost Families pro- Estimated cost Fat 
Geographic division = vided for eo vide T! 
re March | March |March| March | March | March | Mai 
& 1933 1934 | 1933 | 1934 1933 1934 193 
New England.........__- | $627, 267 | $848, 702 | 145 | 118 $19, 150 $40, 000 ’ Gi 
Middle Atlantic ________ 1, 599, 634 | 1,328,025 | 336 | 252| 246,130! 192,900| 7: 
East North Central______ 456,459 | '695,004| 93 116| 41,500) 44,100) 17 \ 
West North Central-___. | 336,795 | 664, 380} 124) 159 | 16, 000 5, 800 
South Atlantic.__..___"| 549,167} 636,340 |. 195 169} 13,400; 22050) 12 Ts 
South Central___-__-__- | 279,420 | 593,662} 189 | 180| 39,645 | 36, 550 17! 2 ¢ 
Mountain and Pacific... 922,739 | 1,411,714| 333 i 402| 115,150| 235,600, 4 ; 
Teel 5. shin | 4,771, 481 | 6, 177, 917 B 1, 415 1, 396 | 490, 975 | 577,000 177 M4 _ 
Percent of change._......|...........|  +29.5 |_- Db SSeS kl | ee. 
Multifamily dwellings | Total, all kinds of hous 
| dwellings 
Geographic division Estimated cost ey ee Estimated cost | — a IN 
| ' M 
—_ ; - Ser Ei 
March | March | March| March | March March | March \! , \ 
1933 | 1934 1933 | 1934 | 1933 1934 1933 ’ , 
|@ | . 
“ |-———- |} ——--| —— -- - , M 
New England-____.....--- $12, 000 | 8 | 0| $658,417 $888,702; 160 : 
Middle Atlantic______--_- 1,020,000 | 1,479,000} 549 693 | 2, 865,764 | 2,999,925 | 960 - 
East North Central____.. 0| 21,000 0 4| 497,959| 760,194 110 . 
West North Central___..- 0 0 0 0 352, 795 670,180 | 128 
South Atlantic______---_- 23,700} 20, 000 28 4| 586,267 | 678,300 | 235 
South Central_....._....- 43, 046 9, 500 17 8 362, 111 639,712 | 223 
Mountain and Pacific....| 240,000 161, 500 106 78 | 1, 277, 889 | 1, 808, 814 484 
Total......-.-.-.-.| 1,338,746 | 1,691,000 | 708 787 | 6,601, 202 | 8, 445,917 | 2, 300 
Percent of change. _-...._|..........- +26.3 |........ EE Undccwcaennie +27.9 | 
B55. ‘ 
The value of one-family dwellings for which permits were issiic( 
during March 1934 showed an increase of 29.5 percent as comp:'ed \ 
with March 1933. In contrast, the number of families imided for 


in these single-family dwellings decreased 1.3 percent. This was 
accounted for by the fact that during March 1934 permits were iss\ic( ! 
for dwellings having a much higher average cost than during Mic!) 
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1933. This should not be interpreted to mean necessarily that build- 
ing costs have risen to such a marked degree as the figures would 
indicate, as it may be that much larger or better dwellings are being 
erected during this month than during the previous year. 

four of the seven geographic divisions showed increages in the 
estimated cost of two-family dwellings. The average cost per family 
provided for was considerably higher during March 1934 than during 
March 1933. 

The estimated cost of apartment houses as reported in March 1934 
was over one fourth greater than during the same month of last year. 
However, the increase occurred wholly in the Middle Atlantic States, 
due to the erection of several large apartment houses in the Borough 
of the Bronx. 

Permits show an increase of nearly $2,000,000 in the estimated cost 
of housekeeping dwellings as a whole, comparing these 2 months. 
The number of families provided for increased 2.9 percent. 

Construction from Public Funds 
TABLE 8 shows the value of contracts awarded by the United States 


Government for construction projects to be financed from Public 
Works funds during February and March 1934. 


TaBLE 8.—VALUE, OF CONTRACTS AWARDED FOR ALL FEDERAL P.W.A. CON- 
STRUCTION PROJECTS BY THE U.8. GOVERNMENT DURING FEBRUARY AND 
MARCH 1934, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS! 








River, harbor, and flood- 


Building construction | Public roads Ao 
| control projects 





February March February March 
1934 1934 1934 1934 
| 


(Geographic division — a | ‘aaeeene 
| 
| 


February March 
1934 1y34 


| j | | 
New England. -- aul $702, 240) $442, 266 $1, 542, 587 $1, 143, 879 $23, 000 sO) 
Middle Atlantic. __- 5, 837, 305) 669, 399 3, 210, 828) 1, 883, 797 2, 436, 565 0 
East North Central 757, 440) 1, 452, 986 4, 072, 090) 5, 942, 932 797, O85 727, 249 
West North Central__- 269, 339 5, 000 2, 239, 893) 2, 649, 456 1, 475, 267 57, 858 
South Atlantic...___- 804,125] 1,182,156) 3,488,339! 4, 006, 483 1,049, 518) 2, 182, 385 
l 
l 





South Central _ . 741, 720 507, 889) }, 308,417) 6, 754, 570 , 133, 874 28, 925 
Mountain and Pacific. ___| 797, 073 508, 970) , 699, 514 6, 248, 929 , 746, 326 465, 035 


eaetedinces | 9, 909, 242 4, 768, 666, 25,561,668) 28, 630,046 8,661,635 3,461, 452 
Outside continental 
United States. = 206, 022 609, 641 0 0 200, 070 
| } 











Reclamation F 


s low 
treets and | Naval vessels ‘orestry 


roads ? projects 
Geographie division ———<—<—$ —_—_—_|—_— ——_———————_— 
| Febru- | March Febru- | March | February! March | Febru-| March 
jary 1934 1934 ary 1934 1934 1934 1934 ary 1934) 1934 











New England. | $0 $0 $288, 358 $0) $0 $0) $26,089] $67, 491 
Middle Atlantic___ | 0} 228, 000) 1, 224, 556) 766, 376 6 0, 16,941) 0 
East North Central. ___- 65,000; 24, 219) 14, 938 17, 233 12, 000 1, 500) 573,017) 102,993 
West North Central 757, 442 42, 870) 0 0 0 600) 52, 707) 43, 145 
South Atlantic___- “aw 177, 762) 576,018) 592,845) 620, 350 31, 875 0} = «8, 226 18, OOO 
South Central__. : 437, 069 0 0 0 0 24, 544) 52,938 8, OOY 
Mountain and Pacific._ 2, 235, 343) 613, 500) 0 2, 432) 1, 183, 323) 1, 688, 470)1,457,883] 107, 653 


. —_——| _——— | 
ie... 3, 672, 616)1, 484, 607) 2, 120, 697|1, 406, 391) 1, 227, 198) 1,721, 114)2,187,801| 347, 291 
Outside continental 

United States______. | 29, 405 0) 0 . “ 























Preliminary—Subject to revision. 
‘ Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
lu¢ludes $6,000 not allocated by geographie divisions. 
53142°—34——10 
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2 es ORE SETS Ft se 


TABLE 8.—VALUE OF CONTRACTS AWARDED FOR ALL FEDERAL P.W.4 o. TAI 
STRUCTION PROJECTS BY THE U.S. GOVERNMENT DURING FEBRUA} AN} | 
MARCH 1934, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS—Continued ” | 








1 


























W: i sewage , : 
pert -— bon gts Miscellaneous Total 
Geographic division 
February March February March February 
| 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 | 
New England----..-..- $17, 888 $0) $175, 224 $58, 966) $2,775, 386] $1,712 @ Nev 
” Middle Atlantic.______- 1, 900 109, 000) 983, 969 401, 152 13, 712, 064 O57. 794 m Mi 
3 East North Central _____- 14, 987 34, 000) 203, 925 239, 418) 6, 510, 482) =, 549 2 Ras 
2 West North Central_____. 52, 690 0) 199, 434 59, 982! 5, 046, 772 R58, g We 
t South Atlantic__...____- 472, 136 785, 530) 408, 510 749, 691) 7, 033, 336) 10, 120 Sou 
‘ South Central 7 ODE 113, 549 5, 625) 317, 424 322, 882) 9, 104, 991 A52 444 Sou 
. Mountain and Pacific_- 34, 000 17, 131) 293, 120 438,529) 12, 446, 582 100. 649 Mo 
_Total_..._- oe 707, 150 951, 286) 2, 581,606) =. 2, 270,620) 56, 629, 613) 45, 04), 4 
* Outside continental p OU 


United States_____- oe] 0) 0 84, “ie 91, 766 290, 296 


3 Includes $6,000 not allocated by geographic divisions. 





Swe hte s, 


The total value of construction awards from Federal Public Work: , 
Administration funds for the month of March 1934 totaled ov. ” 


$45,000,000. This compares with a value of over $56,000,000 for the a 
month of February 1934. g1 
pI 


Increases were shown in the value of contracts awarded for publi 
roads, reclamation projects, and for water and sewage systems. ; 

The East North Central and the South Atlantic «were the only 7 
divisions registering increases in the value of construction awards, 


























. . st 
comparing March with February 1934. e: 
. od 
Table 9 shows the value of contracts awarded from Public Works Ff 
= ° ‘ ° me = Tl 
funds for all non-Federal projects, by geographic divisions. § 
TABLE 9.—VALUE OF CONTRACTS AWARDED FOR ALL NONFEDERAL CONSTRUC. s rd 
TION PROJECTS FROM PUBLIC WORKS ADMINISTRATION FUNDS DURING FEB. : 
RUARY AND MARCH 1934, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS! ; N 
| = # 
| Building construction | Streets and roads ? Water and sews tl 
Systems 
Geographic division . comemmes! hence + 
February March | February; March February | Ma: f | 
1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1Y HS 4 
OP $480, 106 | $1, 738,792 | $277, 210 $27, 530 $350,904, $3 
ES ee 3,375,127 | 8,519,376 | 141,000 45, 213 39, 161 7 
East North Central........._.__- 339, 172 46, 678 | 361,307 12,887 | 4,451,863 | 3,822, 4 
West North Central_..........._- 1, 103,542 | 5, 280, 155 39, 233 81, 872 336, 703 1, 316, 2 
ish cotcdiccecusan 2, 216, 269 2, 679, 692 |1, 782, 471 42, 156 1, 607, 815 121, 657 
Soman OCamerel........2.6......... 245,395 | 1, 403, 906 0 33, 988 83, 101 115,7 
Mountain and Pacific._........_. 393, 511 184, 251 |2, 160, 690 186, 436 186, 253 14, ¢ 
0 ee eee 8, 153, 122 | 19, 852, 850 |4, 761, 911 430, O82 7, 055, 800 | 6, 455, N 
Outside continental United States. 16, 494 ORS scene itil 56, 384 - 
oy ake eae ih iS PR SSBREE ry Re rs + 




















! Preliminary—Subject to revision. 
2 Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
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» 9.—VALUE OF CONTRACTS AWARDED FOR ALL NONFEDERAL CONSTRUC- 
\ PROJECTS FROM PUBLIC WORKS ADMINISTRATION FUNDS DURING FEB- 
ey AND MARCH 1934, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS—Continued 











teographie division 


New England-.-- =. a 

Middle Atlantic_.-..--- 

Rast North Central 

West North Central 

South Atlantic.........---. 

Gant CUMIEbiitnancesccesens«- 
Mountain and Pacific........---- 


Railroad 





construction 


and repair 





February 
1934 * 


March 
1934 


Miscellaneous 


| 
February! March 


1934 





$2, 417, 192 
12, 367, 008 
2, 141, 633 
40, 129 

0 


3, 533, 682 
9, 437, 053 | 





$1, 055, 135 
14, 651, 746 
19, 043, 461 
658, 844 

5, 362, 419 
5, 945, 655 
0 





$249, 986 
13, 279 

0 

25, 375 

0 

0 

419, 834 


1934 


$227, 623 


105, 000 
58, 079 
18, 505 
0 
0 
0 





Total 


February 
1934 


$3, 775, 398 
15, 


935, 575 


7, 293, 975 


1, 544, 982 | 
5, 606, 555 j 


3, 862, 


12, 597, 


178 
341 


March 
1934 


| $3, 412, 752 
| 24, 023, 271 
| 22, 984, 073 
, 355, 607 
&, 205, 924 
7, 499, 272 
385, 356 


Total 


a —_ ‘ 29, 986, 607 | 46,717, 260 | 708, 474 409, 207 | 50,616,004 | 73, 866, 255 
Outside continental United States . Sees 0 | 16, 494 56, 384 





Non-Federal Public Works projects are financed by loans and 


crants from the Public Works Administration to State or political 


subdivisions thereof, and by loans to private firms. In the case of 
allotments to States, cities, and counties, the Federal Government 
erants outright not more than 30 percent of the total cost of the 
project. In the case of money allotted to private firms, no grants 
are made and the entire loan must be repaid within the specified 
time. 

During March 1934, contracts awarded and force-account work 
started from the non-Federal Public Works funds totaled over 
$70,000,000, which is nearly 50 percent more than the value of Feb- 
ruary awards. 

The amount of contracts awarded for building construction and 
railroad construction and repairs snowed large increases, comparing 
March with the previous month. 

Table 10 shows the value of public building and highway construc- 
tion awards as reported by the various State governments. 


TaBLe 10.—VALUE OF PUBLIC BUILDING AND HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION AWARDS 
AS REPORTED BY THE STATE GOVERNMENTS, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 








Value of awards for 


T. »O wards ) ic bui ings . . 
Value of awards for public building | highway construction 


Geographic division 





March 1933 February | March 1934 


ed | March 1934 


ataie | 








$0 | 

217, 176 | 
20, 334 
276, 102 
117, 204 
i9, 756 
854, 102 


1, 504, 674 


New England.......___. 


$36, 433 
Middle Atlantic. 


444, 354 
21, 433 
43, 630 

136, 540 

157, 367 
35, 424 


875, 181 


$483, 750 
1, 525, 687 
501, 453 
389, 982 
458, 185 
1, 133, 568 | 


$4, 754 
682, 614 
2, 554, 116 
145, 454 
672, 524 
210, 225 

1, 356, 526 


5, 626, 213 


$4, 500 
3, 217, 951 
455, 661 
220, 065 

1, 878, 000 
248, 629 

82, 187 


6, 106, 993 





South Atlantic 
South Central. ot 
Mountain and Pacific 282, 773 


4, 775, 398 
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Information concerning building construction awards by s;,; 
governments is received direct from the State officials. Thy (j,;, 
concerning highway construction are obtained from the Bur.) « 
Public Roads of the United States Department of Agriculture. \,v, 
ther building nor highway construction awards include p)v joc 
financed from Public Works funds. ° 

There was a large increase in the value of both public buildin), 
highway construction for which contracts were awarded from Sijyi; 
funds, comparing March 1934 with March 1933. Comparing 


TA 


March with February 1934, the value of highway construction 3 rd 
more than trebled. There was a decrease, however, in, the value of W 
awards for State building, comparing these 2 months. Al 


Construction Details, by Cities Bi 


TaBLE 11 shows the estimated expenditures for new residentia! 
buildings, for new nonresidential buildings, and for total building 
construction, together with the number of families provided for jy 
new dwellings, for each of the cities in the United States having , 
population of 10,000 or over, for which reports were received for Mare) 


1934. H 

Permits were issued for the following important building projects. > 
In Toledo, Ohio, for a city building to cost $484,000; in Salt Lake Li 
City, Utah, for a library to cost $500,000; in the Borough of the ~ 
Bronx for apartment houses to cost $1,200,000; in the District o/ - 


Columbia for a public-school building to cost $1,043,000; and in Cedar M 
Rapids, lowa, for school buildings to cost over $750,000. 


N 
N 
N 
TasL_e 11.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE | N 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, MARCH 1934 “ 
N 
I 
I 
I 


New England States 









































| New residen- | | New residen- e QI 
tial buildings | tial buildings | . R 
Be le ae re mn Se New unt B Sa 

nonresi- Gana. jnonresi- |. a 

City and State Fam- | dential ing re- City and State Fam- | dential! 
Esti- | ilies | build- ai Esti- | ilies | build- 
mated | pro- | ings I mated | pro- | ings 
cost | vided cost |vided 

for for - 
Soe Tr teaee At 
: Bi 
Connecticut: Connecticut— Bi 
Ansonia. ......- 0 $100 $700 Continued. - . 3B 
Bridgeport. - -- $10, . 38} 1,500) 20,638 New Haven--_--| $22, 1) $13,100, $56, 50 B 
ee aaa 0 0 30 4,479 Norwalk-.----- 1, 500) li} 4,175) 26,2 B: 
Danbury.-_-..--- 0 0; 16, Norwich....._.. 0) 0} 1,185 a Cc 
Derby.......... 0 0 115 Shelton... -..... 1, 200 2 900, 2,10 C) 
East Hartford..| 2,000 1 760 3, Stamford __.._.. 12, 500 3 200; 20), 20) D 
«A eee 0} 6,650) 19,151 Stratford ._.._.- 5, 082 1 10 22 . 
Greenwich... ._ 23, 3} 3,450} 65,350 Torrington... .- 0, 0} 4,850 6, 500 E) 
Hamden--....-- 10, 000 3| 117, 258} 127, 658 Wallingford ___. 0, 0} 1,000 mt E 
Hartford... 0 0} 85,000) 144,077 Waterbury -.__- 8, 000; 2) 1,100 Bok G: 
Manchester....| 2, 1 0 4, 545 West art- a H 
Meriden..--_--- 0} 1,975 14, 780 eer 22, 370 4 0 WY, Lie H 
Middletown....| 7, 1 525; 10,005 Willimantic... 0 200 a H 
Milford_........ 0 300 4, 280 || Maine: H 
Naugatuck. __--. 0} 30,400; 31,825 Auburn... -..--- 0 600 1 Ir 
New Britain....| 67, 2| 75,000 0 215) 978 Je 


149, 702 Portland... ..-- 
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ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR‘WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, MARCH 1934—Continued 


New England States—Continued 


New residen- New residen 
| tial buildings | tial buildings 
ae _| New. Tote __| New 
| nonresi- Po i] | nonresi 

d State Fam- | dential | °; | City and State Fam-| dential 
: Esti- | i build- | ‘2 re | E build 
sti- | ilies yuild- , | Esti- | ilies yuild- 
. a1TS) | . 
mated | pro- ings I mated | pro- ing 
cost {vided cost |vided 
for for 


ir Contd. | Massachusetts 

~ South Portland_| 0 0} $775) $1,450) Continued. 
Westbrook - | 0) 0) 900 18, YOO Saugus - - : 0 0} 0 
sachusetts: | Somerville_----- 0 0} $5, 000 

I ton....---| $19, 700) 4| 12,165; 34,415 [| Southbridge $6, 000! 2 800 
Belmont......--| 22, 000) 3} 1,300! 34,150 Springfield ___. 0 1.900 
Boston ! ; 124, 000) 10) 167,830) 702, 474 Stoneham - - -- 0 75 


aid 


Braintree... .--- 2, 000} 540 8,840 || Swampscott. | 0 250 




















Brockton 0 550) 6, 730 | Taunton. -- 0 165 
Brookline. ..-- 41, 000 0} 64,946 || Waltham __. 3, 5 2 500 
Cambridge. -..- 0} | 8,150) 41,991 W atertown- ---- 9, ¢ 2, 12,000 
Chelsea 5, 000) 0 9, 630 Wellesley ---| 115, 5 9; 11,100 
Chicopee ol 0| 3,225 Westfield.......| 4, 0 
Dedham....... 700 6, 050 West Spring- | 
Easthampton 0 0 field 1, O71 
a, 0| 27,500 Winchester. - | 30, 0 
Fall River....-- 3,145} ‘23,278 Winthrop... _-- 0 
Fitchburg. ._- , 500! 68, 400 Woburn-_._. ‘ é 0 
Framingham - . " 200 8, 700 W orcester , 500) 1, 340 
Gardner..._. 0 2,400 || New Hampshire: : 
Holyoke... | 000! 269, 900 | Berlin. __- : 0 
Lawrence. : 5, 125 92, 150 | Concord wa 
Leominster... i 247 4, 214 | ae 0 
Lowell 575} 19,770 Manchester 
Fo Rae ) 8, 605 31, 855 Portsmouth 
Malden. v 325 18,195 || Rhode Island: 
Marlborough _. 0 0 Central Falls 0 
Medford........| 10,500 , 300 13, 275 Cranston 20, SUU 
Melrose... _..-. 23, 300! , 900 28, 785 East Providence 6,5 ] 746 
0 270 2,425 || Newport. 100, 1, 050 
t 3, 750} | 300) 470 North Provi 
Natick... . _| 10,000 000) 2, 300 dence._. 1, 300 
Needham _. i 3, 000 700) 100 Pawtucket.....| 12, 1} 17, 250 
New Bedford - 0 3,825} 21,075 | Providence._.___| 48, 5, 500 
Newburyport - - 0 0) 2, 600 Warwick.......); 5,5 3} 1, 650 
Newton__.-....| 80, 000 900 22, 862 Westerly _. 3,2 : 1, 700 
North Adams. . 0} 300) 3, 615 West Norwich 3, 5 l 100 
Northampton - - 0} | 29, 133 29, 283 Woonsocket_...| 2,2 250 
North Attleboro 0 700 700 || Vermont: 
Peabody 0 , 800 100 Bennington - - - -| 0 
Pittsfield 7, 500) : 5, 350) 4, 750 Burlington - - 3, 75, 000 
Flymouth..... : 0 500 300 Rutland ict ae 2 0 
Juincy as 0} 3, 525 3, 237 
Revere __ : 3, 000) 0, 10, 900 Total : 963, 702 128 1,113,564): 
Salem 9, 500) 0} 167,935 














Middle Atlantic States 








ew Jersey: New Jersey—Con. 
Atlantic City... | 200) 129 Kearny 
Bayonne 115, 745 Linden-.-.-....---| ( 3, 225 
Belleville 18, 500 Long Branch_-_-| 955) 
Bloomfield ; ,600| 20,300 |} Lyndhurst Twp 700 
Bridgeton 600 5} 1145 |} Maplewood | 
Burlington - ___. 1, 934 | Twp 3] 1,325 
Camden 63, 586 Montclair - _--- | 2,975 
Clifton 24, 100 Morristown - - - 0 0 
Dover 2, 950 Neptune Twp-. 0 0 
East Orange... 23, 138 0} 42, 500 
Elizabeth._._._ 41, 020 New Bruns- 
Englewood 13, 050 wick_.__ | 195 
Garfield 12, 395 Nutley-.-_-_-- 5, 65 392 
9, 480 = ; 300 
4, 902 =n | 7,000) 
5, 915 Paterson - - - -- | 8,050 
4, 986 Perth Amboy... 0 
18, 650 Phillipsburg -- - - | 0 
122, 250 Plainfield } 5,3 150 


$7, 500 


~ as _— 
3 Reet ~ Doe 


o 
Soo 


- 


or or GO 
y 
i) 























Doaamal 
wooosccdr++S 


— 
— 
- 


' Applications filed. 
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TABLE 11.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WER! 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, MARCH 1934—Continued 


Middle Atlantic States—Continued 





City and State 


New residen- 


Fam- 
ilies 
pro- 


Esti- 
mated 
cost 
for 





New Jersey—Con. 
Pleasantville _-. 
Red Barik 
Ridgefield Park - 
Ridgewood 


Rutherford 

South Orange--. 
South River-__- 
Teaneck Twp-- 


Union City____- 
Union Twp---. 
Weehawken 

eed = 
Westfield 
West New York 


West Orange- _- 
New York: 


Amsterdam - - -. 


Batavia. _....- 
Binghamton---. 


Glen Cove---.-- 
Glen Falls 
Hempstead 


Irondequoit - - -- 


Jamestown - - 
Johnson City-_- 


Lackawanna. -. 


Middletown-_._- 
Mount Vernon. 


New Rochelle -- 
New York City: 
The Bronx !_. 
Brooklyn !__. 
Manhattan !__ 
Queens ! 
Richmond !__- 
Niagara Falls-___ 
North Tona- 





Nw = > 
oSosc8Sccosossc 


- 


— 


7 


$_s8_.28..8 


> os 


- 


3 


no8 § 
a - 232.85 ooo 


§ 


91 


“S 


> 


XS 








0 
11, 800 


tial buildings | 


vided 


0 
1 
0 
8 
0 
1 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
6 
0 
1 
0 
6 
8 
0 
2 
1 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
1 
3 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
2 
1 
Q 
1 
0 
0 
0 


5851 42, 200 
73) 1,025,375\1, 951, 699 
0 


3 
1 


Noocoerscoooconse 





New 
nonresi- 
dential 
build- 
ings 


Total 
(inelud- 
ing re- 
pairs) 





0} 
$200! 
375) 
460) 
400) 

y 

0 

0| 

1, 792 
4, 050, 
27, 000) 
4, 760) 


$10, 100 


375 
36, 160 
5, 660 
5, 250 
5, 675 


39, 675 
29, 285 


250) 
850! 


2, 500) 
0 


2, 155 
14, 645 
14, 615 
65, 820 


72, 250 
0 
753, 472 


7, 535 
34, 311 
156, 335 


2, 600 
0 
746, 812 
135 

4, 150 
9, 555 
500 

0 

700 

1, 825 





10, 000| 
0} 
| 6,800 





1, 490, 195 


527, 899|1, 529, 964 
158, 944) 847, 357 
5, 225} 32,035 
20,426; 70,117 


1, 030 1, 030 
8, 372 








1 Applications filed. 


i} 
| 
} 


| 


7, 450 || 


0 || 
57, 042 || 
35, 020 | 


790 | 














City and State 


New York City— 
Continued. 
Rockville Cen- 


Saratoga 
Springs 
Schenectady _- 
Syracuse _-___. , 
Tonowanda. _. 


Valley Stream 
Watertown __. 
White Plains 
Yonkers_-__. 


| Pennsylvania: 


Abington Twp 
Allentown 


Berwick.....--- 
Bethlehem. --. 
Braddock 


Chambersburg - 
Charleroi_._---.- 


Connellsville. - i 
Conshohocken .. 
Coraopolis 


Greensburg 
Harrisburg 
Haverford _____. 
Hazleton. ----- 
Jeanette __._.... 
Johnstown.._--- 


Lower Merion 
Twp 
McKeesport-.--- 
MceKees Rocks 
Mahanoy City - 
Meadville... - 
Monessen .------- 
Mount Leba- 


New Castle_---- 
New Kensing- 


Philadelphia___- 
Phoenixville-__- 


Read 


| New residen- 
| tial buildings 


| Fam- | 
Esti- | ilies 
mated | pro- 
cost jivided 
| for 


- — 
ooo 


.oSo™ 


~- 
== 


—) 


Seco oone 





0 








4, 500 


2 Not included in totals. 


New 


nonre 


denti 
build 
ings 





ABLI 


HOUSING 


-— 


oi 


1] 


11.-ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, MARCH 1934—Continued 


Middle Atlantic States—Continued 











ennsylvania— 
Continued. 
Scranton. 
Sharon 
Steelton - - 
Sunbury 
Tamaqua 
Uniontown. - -- 
Upper Darby--- 
Vandergrift 
Warren 





New residen- 


tial buildings | 


|nonresi- 


Fam- 


ilies 
pro- 


Esti- 
mated 
cost | 
for 


| 


2, oso 
rf 

0 

0) 

0} 

0) 

17, 000! 
0) 

0 


vided 


| 
| 


| 
0 
0 
0) 
0) 
0) 
6 
0 


0 


New 


dential 
build- 
ings 





Total | 
(includ- | 
ing re- || 
pairs) || 


City and State 


Pennsylvania—| 


Continued. 
Washington. 
Waynesboro 


$27, 692 || 
0 || 
0 || 
0 i 
2, 500 
650 || 
26, 175 | 
0 
0 


Wilkes-Barre 
Wilkinsburg 
Williamsport 
York 


Total. 





linois: 

Alton 

Aurora 
Belleville 
Berwyn 
Bloomington - - - 
Blue Island 
Brookfield 
Cairo..... 
Calumet City - - 


Champaign 
Chicago....... 
Chicago Heights 
Cicero__ 
Danville 
Decatur. - a 
East St. Louis. - 
Elgin 
Elmhurst.. 
Elmwood Park - 
Evanston 

Forest Park __. 
Freeport 
Granite City. _- 
Harvey...__... 
Highland Park. 


La Grange. 
Maywood_____. 
Melrose Park... 


Springfield 
Sterling 


hdiana: 


Bedford 
Connersville. ___ 
Crawfordsville... 





North Central States 





= 
asanene 


ccookscos 





mOomoconeooocowoowrooosss 





ecco 





0. 
5, 640) 
0 


0 

2, 200 
25, 000 
500 

0 
250 


134, 025 
500 

50, 013 
6, 569 





Indiana—C ontd. 
Elkhart____ 
Elwood. 


$9, 753 
6, 765 
2, 900 
3, 150 

161, 000 

13, 942 


Frankfort. 


Goshen___ 
Hammond 
Huntington 
Indianapolis 
Kokomo 
Lafayette. 
La Porte 
Logansport 
Marion 
Michigan City 
Mishawaka 
Muncie 
New Castle 
Peru... ; 
Richmond.. 
Shelbyville 
South Bend 
Terre Haute 
Vincennes 
Whiting _. 
| Michigan: 
Adrian 
Ann Arbor 
Battle Creek _ 
Bay City_-- 
Dearborn _. 
Detroit 
Ferndale 
Flint_. 


Grosse Pointe 
= 
Hamtramck 


Holland 
Ironwood 
Jackson. 
Kalamazoo 
Lansing 
Lincoln Park 
Marquette. 
Monroe.. 


Muskegon 
Pontiac_. 
Port Huron 
River Rouge. 





West Chester ___| 
_| $3,950 
0 


Evansviile____- 
Fort Wayne__-_- 


Grand Rapids_. 


Highland Park. 


Mount Clemens 


| New residen- 

| tial buildings | 

| New 

jnonresi 
dential 
build 


ings 


s| otal 
(includ- 
ing re 
pal 


= 
Fam- 
| Esti- | ilies | 
mated | pro- | 
| cost | vided 
| for 
| 


i 


0) 
0 
0 


0 
$10, 000 
0 

1,375 

0) 

550 

1, 100 


0 
0 
3,108,925) 1, 002 


3,641,893) 10,685,82 


0 
0 
$3, 200 
0 
0} 
0 
0) 
0 
0 
8, O00) 
0} 
0 
U 
0 
0 


| 
| 


6, 





Q| 37,860 
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TABLE 11.—ESTIMATED COST OF BU ILD NGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WER , 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, MARCH 1934—Continued 


East North Central States—Continued 












































| New residen- ! | New residen- 
| tial buildings | | | tial buildings 
ee Sas New mW . 1} | Sta ees N ey 
1 | \nonresi-| Pa | nonrt 
City and State |Fam- dential | ue || City and State | Fam- | dent 
Esti- | ilies | build- | SIS Esti- | ilies | buil 
| mated | pro-| ings | P&S) | mated | pro- | in 
cost jvided | cost jvided)} 
| for | | for 
wx 2 | | See et 
Michigan—Con. Ohio—Contc. co C] 
Saginaw -.__- $500 1} $2,825) $17, 259 | ~ortsmouth 0 ~0 : St. Pa 
Sault Ste. M: arie| 0) 0) 0 0 || Sandusky. 0 0 Wine 
Trav erse City - 0} 0| 3,150) 3,350 || Shaker Heights_| $21, 000 2} 6, fissour 
W yandotte__ 7, 765) 2) 0 9, 540 Springfield. __. 0 0} 63 Cane 
Y psilanti-_-____. 0 0) 75 575 | Steubenville___. 0 0 1, ( Colun 
Ohio: || Struthers__._-- 0 0 Hant 
Akron___. 24, 200) 2| 53,000 140,530 || ‘Tiffin..........- 0 0 Inde 
Alliance __.- 0 0 0 7, 600 Toledo -_. 0 0) 486 . Jeffer 
Ashland_.- 2, 000 ! 0 2, 300 Warren.........| 0! 0 <i Jol 
Ashtabula ____. 0) 0 0 O87 W ooster | 9,000 Kans 
Bellaire__._____- 0 0 0 0 EAS 0 0 Mapl 
Bucyrus... ..._.- 0 0 0 0 Youngstown. | 0 0} 24, Oo gt. C] 
Cambridge. 0 0 0; 25,000 Zanesville. _ - 0 0} 2 St. Je 
Canton.._.....- 0 0| 8, 455 13,755 || Wisconsin: ow Ty 
Cincinnati______ 126, 000) 25} 110,190) 284, 055 Ashland 0} 0 Sprin 
Cleveland... _.. 36, 000) 7| 193,725) 334, 000 Beloit - 0) 0 20) ebras 
Cleveland Cudahy ___. 0 0 Reatr 
Heights___- 14, 000) 2; 1,800) 21, 300 Eau Claire ---| 3, 000) 1} 16, 70 Frem 
Columbus......| 4,000 1} 19,300; 64,450 Fond du Lac_.- 0| 0 
Cuyahoga _— 0 0 200) 200 Green Bay | 0) 0, 13, 6 
Dayton_..______ 3, 000) 1; 211,639) 233,752 Janesville_- 4, 500 l 
East Cleveland.| 0 0 3,000) 5,260 Kenosha 0 0 
a 0 0} 5,175 9,170 || Madison_- 0 0 
Euclid..........| 18,749) 3 75) 18, 899 Manitowoc. _._- 0 0 §&¢ 
Findlay --__. 0) 0, 3,700| 5,450 || Marinette.____. 0 0 elaws 
Fostoria. ______- 0) 0 0} 10,000 || Milwaukee.....| 35,300) 6 27 Wiln 
Fremont_- 0) 0} 2,200}; Oshkosh...--.-. 0) 0 Vistric 
Garfield Heights 0) 0, 0, 250 || Racine -- BS 9, 500) | 1,8 i 
Hamilton...___.| 0} ( 150) 3,150 || Sheboygan. --.- 0 0 
Ironton________| 0) 0 100) 750 || Shorewood 0 0 
Lakewood_____. | 4,500) 1| 990| 16,885 || South Milwau- 
| RES 0} 0} 1,000) 35, 675 | | die 0 0) 
Lorain____- — 0) 0) 75) 917 Stevens Point_. 0 0 45 
Mansfield _- 0! | 35 2, 132 Superior___.__.- 0) 0) y 
Marietta - - 0) 0} 0 250 || Two Rivers 0) 0 If 
_..” Saas 0| 0) 0) 120 || Waukesha......} 2,500) l| 24 
Massillon_-._.._| 800) 1) 0 4, 225 | Wausau -_____- 0} 0 
Newark __.__._- 0) 100, 760 || Wauwatosa...../ 11, 500) 2) 30 
Norwood ______. 0) 0) 0| 2,305 || West Allis._.... 0) 0) 
ae | 0) 0) 150) 550 | ---—— aes 
Piqua aa 0 0} 3,075) = 3, 145 |)  — 760,194, 130) 12,111, 607 
| | } | 
West North Central States 
| | | | 4 
lowa: | Kansas—Contd. 
Ames...........| $6,000 1, $1,600 $9,400 Eldorado. _--... 0 0) 0 
Boone___....__- 0 0 50) 50 Emporia... ___- $4, 200) 1| 0 
Burlington____-. 3, 000 1} 4,375) 7,935 Fort Seott.....- 7 9 0 
Cedar Rapids__| 36, 600 5) 764, 126, 828, 277 Hutchinson - --- 0) 0} $23,700, 2 
Council Bluffs..| 1, 300 1} 18,980) 21,320 Independence - - 0 0) 0 
Davenport.....| 3,000 1} 4,215) 23,403 Kansas City....| 3,900 2) 26,970) 
Des Moines....| 42,300 11} 115,069) 187, 491 Lawrence_.___-- 0 0 993 
Dubuque..-__.-- 4, 450 1} 2,500 10, 842 Leavenworth...| 4,000 2, 7,000 WV 
Fort Dodge--__. 0 895 3,285 || Manhattan-__-. 6, 000 1| 0 
lowa City ____-- 0 0} 29,686; 30,716 Newton_.......| 5,200 l| 450 
Marshalltown _ - 0 200 500 Pittsburg____._- 0 0} 0 
Mason City_.._| 22,650 6| 2,525) 27,322 ESS: 0 0 2, 225 
Muscatine_____- 0 4,130) 6, 685 Topeka... ....-- 9, 500) 3} 4,410 
Oskaloosa -- _ __- 0 0) 0 Wichita __...... 5, 500 2; 7, 735 
Ottumwa____.__ 16, 000 6| 2,250) 21,250 || Minnesota 
Sioux City____- 11, 400 5| 71,525; 93,325 Albert Lea... --_- 0 0) 400 ' 
ved ann. ee 0 0} 1,230) 17,005 anncscou 1, 400 2) 17,775 
Faribault___-_-.- 0 0 400 , 
Arkanses vad -| 0 585 1, 310 Hibbing-......- 0) 0} 2,350 wi Rn 
Atchison... . --| 3, 000 1} 1,125 4,125 || Mankato.....-. 4,750) 2) 500 Ot 
Dodge City_____. 0} 0; 1,000; 1,000|| Minneapolis....| 48,450] 14] 362,365, © s.S 

















ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, MARCH 1934 


Independence 
Jefferson City 
Joplin . 
Kansas City---- 
Maplewood----- 
St, Charles 

St. Joseph 
Louis 
Springfield 
lehraska: 
Beatrice . - 
Fremont 


“Tf 


Jelaware: 
Wilmington 
istrict of Co- 

lumbia: 
Washington - - .- 
lorida: 
Gainesville 
Jacksonville - . -- 
Key West 
Miami 
Orlando. .-. 
Pensacola... - 
St. Augustine 
St. Petersburg 
Sanford ; 
Tallahassee... 
Tampa 

eorgia: 
s Athens. ._- << 
Atlanta.......-- 
Augusta. 
Brunswick. . _ . 
Columbus 
La Grange...__- 
Rome ef 
Savannah. .-. 
laryland: 
Annapolis 
Baltimore 
Cumberland 
Frederick 
Hagerstown . 
Salisbury- 
orth Carolina: 
Asheville 
Coneord 7 
Durham_...... 
Gastonia. 
Goldsboro. 
Greensboro 
High Point 


_.| 52, 000 
.| 114, 500 


West North Central States- 


HOUSING 








New residen- 
tial buildings | 
es 
jnonresi-| 
Fam- | dential 
ilies | build- 
pro- ings 
vided 


Esti- 
mated 
cost 


0) $400 
9 17,142 
] 6, 400) 


2 675 
0 

0 

0 

2 1, 455 
0 500 
22| 35, 200 
0 0 
0 150 
] 650 
24) 112, 732 
5 7, 230 


100, 000 
0 
0 


0 
0 


200 
5, 384 


(inelud- 


Total 
; City and State 
ing re- 

pairs) || 


Nebraska—Con. 
£400 Grand Island 
138, 954 
9, 530 Lincoln__-_- 
North Platte 
Omaha ° 

North Dakota: 
Bismarck. 
Fargo - -- wa 
Grand Forks 
Minot 


5,175 
0 

2, 900 
1, 000 
15, 780 
7,775 
51, 300 
4, 800 
150 

54, 950 
303, 327 
73, R55 


Aberdeen _- 
Huron___- 
Mitchell 
Rapid City 
Sioux Falls 


200 
5, 384 


Total 


South Atlantic States 


$50, £90 


11} $2,900 


| 298, 775 
| 17, 600 
27, 800 

0 


830 
48, 520 
0 

11, 946 
360 

6, 215 
88, 000 
8, 400 
100 

1, 250 
1, 220 


1 


10, 100 
1, 000 
1, 000 0 

56, 363 
1, 520 

0 

95 

56, 175 
500 

80 


229, 600) 
400) 
700) 
545 

24, 025 


220 
300 
325 

0 

0; 

9, 118 
1, 100 
0 4, 200 
0} 10,275 
2 0 


0 


421,156,685 1, 580, 464 


0) 134,618) 186, 302 


North Carolina— 


$76, 278 Continued. 
Salisbury 
Statesville. 
Thomasville 
Wilmington - 
23, 485 Winston-Salem 
146, 410 
0 
99, 209 
14, 547 
43, 028 
91, 765 
42, 800 
100 
64, 670 


9 na 
22, 532 


South Carolina: 
Anderson... 
Charleston 
Columbia 
Florence. 
Greenville_.__- 
Greenwood 
Rock Hill 
Spartanburg 
Sumter... 

Virginia: 
Charlottesville 
Danville 
Hopewell 
Lynchburg 
Newport News 
Norfolk _- 
Petersburg 
Portsmouth -- 
Richmond 
Roanoke_. 
Staunton 
Suffolk 
Winchester 

West Virginia: 
Bluefield 
Charleston 
Clarksburg 
Fairmont. 
Huntington 
Martinsburg 
Morgantown 
Parkersburg 
Wheeling. . 


4, 594 
120, 453 
8, 421 
8, 515 
14, 216 
68, 425 
9, 000 


5, 495 


539, 779 
2, 050 
10, 888 
6, 380 
28, 075 


6, OBS 
12) 640 
42, 820 

0 

7, 300 
35, 387 

4, 754 

5, 750 
10, 575 

2 750 


Total 


South Dakota: 


1] 


ISSI 


Continued 


Continued 


New residen- 
tial buildings 
| New 
jnonresi- 
|Fam-| dential 
Esti- | ilies | build- 
mated | pro- ings 
cost \vided 
for | 
fe | 
0 
, 200 5 i: 


», HOO 


320 
ROA 


ROO 


Oo 


59 


ED 


wis 


Total 
(includ- 
ing re 
pairs 


11, 820 


90, 


6, 780 6,7 


500 
50 
1, 000 


SU 
i) 


}, 300 3, 
650 1.5 


1, 490 


q 


1,705,912)3, 026, 


0 

0 
$8, 000 
17, 000 


2, 155 


3, 200 
186, 200 
6, 055 
15, 000 
0 


$3, 825 


0 


9, 600 
26, 870 
27, O58 


4,700 
233, 203 
22, 339 
26, 200 
22, 995 


325 1, 900 


125 


0) 
200 
2, 200 


6.9 
1, 5OO 
20, OOO 
31, 288 
1, OOO 
F 
2, 350 
2, SOO 


680, 840 


6, 
0 i, 


375 


760 


9, 000 


7R8 


, 195 
, 683 
7,416 
1,477 
, B55 
, 500 
, 730 
, 89 


736 
950 


5, 400 


735 


116 


2. 675 
¥, 100 
5, 430 
16, 623 


5, 200 
20), 


aiw 


553 


191/2,219,036/4, 104, 213 
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IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, MARCH 1934—Continued 


South Central States 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 











New residen- 
tial buildings ” 
ew oe 
oT —— fuomresi| Gnehen- |, 
City and State Fam- | dential} ‘; 15 re- City and State 
Esti- | ilies | build-| )% - 
mated | pro- | ings pam 
cost jvided 
for 
Alabama: Oklahoma—Con. 
Anniston......- 0) 0} $1,300) $3, 665 Chickasha_ --_-_- 
Bessemer... -- 0} —s 0} 117, 485] 123,070 || Enid.......___. 
Birmingham.-.| $2, 700) 2} 2,496] 67,893 || Muskogee.____- 
ecatur........ 1, 000; 2 0 1, 100 Oklahoma City 
Dothan - -.----- 0) 0} 4, 650) 5, 325 Okmulgee. ._-_-- 
Fairfield_-_-.._-- 0) 0 0) 450 Ponca City... -- 
Gadsden - - - -.-- 0 0 25} _1,025 || Seminole. --_--- 
Mobile... _--- 4, 500 2} 67,000; 78,489 || Shawnee.____.- 
Montgomery - - 0 0 0! Ss fe, Se 
____ ees 1, 500) ] 0 6,642 || Tennessee: 
Tuscaloosa. - ..- 6, 000 1 0 6, 000 C - panel = 
Arkansas: Jackson... ....- 
Blytheville- ---- 0) 0 250 1, 250 Johnson C ity. 
Eldorado. .-.---- 0 0 0 3, 040 Kingsport. - 
Fort Smith_---- 1, 200 l 785 9, 982 Knoxville. _._-- 
Hot Springs....| 1, 000 1} 1,000} 2,000 Memphis--.__- 
Little Rock - --- 0 0} 1,700) 20,661 Nashville_...._. 
Texarkana. --_. 0 0 800 4,900 || Texas: 
Kentucky: Abilene- ~~... 
Ashland -.-.---.- 0 0| 3,500 3,500 || Amarillo. ...--. 
Covington - - - -- 0 0 300 1, 800 | Reee: o..~..-- 
Fort Thomas_--| 18, 000 3 0| 18,000 | Beaumont. --._-- 
Frankfort _- --_. 6, 000 3 2 6,350 || Big Spring--_.-- 
Henderson - - - -- 0 0 0 0 || Brownwood...-- 
Lexington. - --.-- 0 0 90 9,245 || Corpus Christi. 
Louisville......| 12, 750 5} 10,535} 50,910 || Dallas._.....__- 
Owensboro. ._-. 5, 000 3} 1,350 8, 600 CO) 
Paducah. ~~... 6, 480 6 0 7, 680 Deriison. .....-- 
Louisiana: |.l 
Alexandria- ---- 2, 005 3| 63,058) 75, 223 Fort Worth__.. 
Lafayette-_-__.._-- 900 i 950 2, 385 Galveston. ..._- 
New Orleans...| 24,725 6} 12,635) 63,830 Harlingen. -____. 
Shreveport- .- --- 23, 789 8 2,980) 55,7 Houston... ..-- 
Mississippi: Marshall... -..-- 
Columbus-.--.-- 0 0} 1,000 1, 050 Palestine. _-__.- 
Greenwood. ._-- 3, 000 2} 2,350 5, 350 Ee 
Gulfport.......- 0 0 0 0 | Eee 
Hattiesburg - - -- 0 0 0 750 San Angelo-__-. 
Jackson. ..._.- 0 0} 5,057 19, 594 San Antonio-__-_- 
oo a 0 0; 0 0 Sherman. --_._-- 
Meridian-._--_-- 2, 000 1} 10,000) 18,625 rt an ApS: ae 
Vicksburg ----.- 2, 000 1 0 4, 730 
Oklahoma: Wichita” Falls_- 
| * Sirs ee 0 0; 2,500 2, 500 
Bartlesville- ---- 0 0 0 6, 999 ae 
Mountain and Pacific States 
Arizona: California—Con. 
Phoenix---~-.---- 0 0| $1,575) $11,778 Long Beach __. 
ae $2, 800 2; 1,150) 26,500 Los Angeles --_. 
California: Modesto-______-_- 
Alameda. .----- 13, 200 4, 220,395) 239, 180 Monrovia. . __-- 
Alhambra_---.- 22, 250) 9 1,000} 30,190 Oakland... ._._- 
Bakersfield - --_- 12, 150 5| 5,572) 32,972 Ontario_. 
Berkeley _--_---- 13, 800 7| 6,270| 46,667 Palo Alto 
Beverly Hills___| 180, 350 24| 57,550) 287, 500 Pasadena 
Burbank - __--- 7, 000 3} 10,687; 21,837 Pomona. ----- 
Burlingame_._-_- 7, 000 3 0} 11,123 Redlands-_. 
me gg Bibiana 2, 500) 1 55 4, 219 Riverside 
epee ay i 3} 72,250) 86,140 Sacramento____- 
Fresno......---- 18, 300 4; 23,000' 90,719 Salimas___-.____- 
Fullerton-_-_--__- 0 0 25 1, 125 San Bernardino 
Gardena-.-.-.----- 0 0 390 1, 565 San Diego-_-__- 
Glendale... .--- 34, 250 9} 13,015 57, 535 San Francisco . 
wood...... 16, 500 4) 1,500| 21,645 San Leandro... 







































































New residen- 
tial buildings 
lrem- 
Esti- | ilies 
mated | pro- 
cost |vided 
for 
| 
0, 0 
0, -0 
0 0) 
$144, 100 9| 
0 0) 
0 0, 
0) 0 
0) 0| 
45, 255] 2 
1, 000) 2 
6, 100 l 
0 0) 
1, 700 3) 
4, 680 3| 
23, 400) 3| 
9, 675 12) 
0 0) 
, 500 1 
38, 805 21) 
950) 1} 
0) 0 
0) 0 
7, 500 2 
39, 050) 12 
0 0 
0 0 
2, 000) l 
5, 000) 3 
13, 650 9 
3, 500 2 
235, 175 36) 
1, 129 1| 
7, 325) 4) 
1, 750) 2 
8,000) 2 
0 0) 
6, 099 tal 
0 0 
46, 800 21| 
0 0 
0 0 
778, 692 213) 
= 
$41,875, 16) 
560, 543 164, 
6, 940 2) 
5, 000 1| 
128, 985 14 
0 0) 
46, 450 7 
13, 600 5 
3, 500 1 
5, 500 1 
7, 400 3 
65, 700 31 
1, 300 3 
0 0) 
60, 840) 19) 
149, 425) 24) 
1, 000) 1! 


New 
nonre 

dentia 
build 
ings 


$5, 5O 
30, 67 
( 


( 
4, 150 
16, 118 


26, OO 
7, OOO 
700 
400) 
| 2s 
7, O2t 


1,018,82 


$37, 7 
410, 


wn 

2! 
3 
Sm: 


=I 


Prive m eS 
SS 


_— 


SUED 


TABLE 


= _— 


Califo 

San 

45) San 

: Sant 

NY, All Sant 
1 Oy San! 
5 Sant 
Soul 

Soul 

Stoc 

Vall 

Whi 

Color: 

5 Bou 
‘ Co 
| 
Den 
Fort 
Gree 
Pue 
Id iho 
Bois 
Poe: 
Mont: 
Ana 
Billi 
Gre: 
Hele 
Mis 








Honol 





AS, IS 


hry) 07 


HOUSING 116] 


ESTIMATED COS’ 
IN 


l OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, MARCH 1934—Continued 


WERE ISSUED 


Mountain and Pacific States—Continued 


| New residen- | 
| tial buildings | 
ee New 
| nonresi-| 
City and State | _ |Fam- | dential | 
| Esti- | ilies build- | 
mated | pro- | ings 
cost |vided 
for 


Total 
(inelud- 
ing re- 
pairs) 


_— 


California—Con. 
San Jose 
San Mateo 
Santa Ana 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Monica 
Santa Rosa 
South Gate 
South Pasadena 
Stockton 
Vallejo 
Whittier 4, 
Colorado: 
Boulder 0 
Colorado 
Springs 
Denver 
Fort Collins 
Greeley 
Pueblo 
d iho 
Boise ‘ 


$29, 565 $46, 525, $100, 5 
25, 98Y : 0 35,5 
8, 250 185} 22,7 
10, 700 2, 425 18, 25 
46, 442 49,750| 105, 
5, 200 250 11, 375 
2, 000 3, 000 21, § 
12, 500 000; 25, 
10, 760 403 mp 5 
20, 000 , 425 51, 35: 
500 , 736 52 


wa, 


, 7383) 190, 533 
945 
312 
900 


467 


, 093 2l, 
, 590 156, 
150 
275 
205 6, 


2,300; 78,047 


Pocatello 
Montana: 
Anaconda. 
Billings 
Great Falls 
Helena 
Missoula 


2, 400 


0 
8, 026 
10, OSO 
10, 037 


City and State 


Nevada: 
Reno 

New Mexico: 
Albuquerque 

Oregon: 
Astoria 
Eugene 
Portland 
Salem 

Utah: 
Ogden 
Provo 


New residen- 
tial buildings 


Fam- 
ilies 
pro 

vided 
for 


Esti- 
mated 
cost 





$2, 000 


4, 500 


Salt Lake City 


Washington: 
Aberdeen 
Bellingham 
Bremerton 
Hoquiam 
Olympia 
Port Angeles 
Seattle 
Spokane 
Tacoma 
Walla Walla 
Wenatchee 

W yoming: 
Cheyenne. . 


Total. 


New 
nonresi- 
dential 
build 
ings 


Total 
(ineclud- 
ing re 
pairs) 


760 

5, 426 

21, 055 

l 15 

6, O55 

, 200 8, 273 
, 200; 119, 780 
, 857 L100, Y69 
, 4 75 46}, 585 
350 4,425 

300 4,215 


511 8, 466 


2 6, 444, 686 


1 2,571,6 





Hawaii 





Fami- 
lies pro- 
vided for 


New resi- 


Total 
| dential 
| 


(including 
repairs) 


New non- | 
| residential 


buildings buildings 





oY | 


$86, 691 $232, 877 
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Building Operations in Principal Cities in 1933 


Part 2. Types of Buildings 


EGINNING with January 1933, the Bureau of Labor S\ 

increased its sample of cities reporting on building pe: 
take in all cities in the United States having a population of |\) 4 
or over. Reports were received for the 12 months of 1933 fro. s 
cities having a population of 10,000 or over. 

With the exception of three cities, these reports were sent direc; 
the Bureau by local building officials. Agents of the Bureau \ isitg 
three cities and compiled the reports from the records on file in | 
offices issuing building permits. This is quite a contrast wit!) tly 
earlier experience of collecting this information. For exam)|e, jy 
1922 it was necessary for agents of the Bureau to visit a third of thp 
cities to compile data for that year. The percentage of cities {py 
which reports were collected by agents in 1933 was less thu: 
tenths of 1 percent. 

The data published by the Bureau include information concerniny 
permits issued by local building officials, to which is added the i. 
ber and cost of buildings for which contracts are awarded by |! 
eral and State Governments in cities having a population o! 
or over. 

Table 1 shows the total number of new buildings, the estiniated 
cost of the different kinds of new buildings for which permits wer 
issued in these 833 cities during the year 1933, the percent that | 
kind forms of the total number, the percent that the cost of exc 
kind forms of the total cost, and the average cost per buildin: 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS AS STATED BY PERMIT: 
IN 833 CITIES, 1933, BY KIND OF BUILDING 




















New buildings for which permits wer 
Estimated 
Kind of building p — 
Number = . 
cent Amount Per- 
cent 
Residential buildings 
1-family dwellings. ....._.. OE EE A a ae 22,443 | 24.71 $85,078,994 | 25.2 
a ln... nineteen eeaben dee ceiinn 1, 274 1.4 7,145,058 | 2.1 
1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores combined _- 261 3 1, 315, 039 .4 | 
PS Ee Se eee 366 .4 28, 835, 527 8.6 
Multifamily dwellings with stores combined_____._.__- 17 (‘) 208, 508 a 
ies oa Dien bine ables bh cccccticapinltnindiered anise dbacina 2 (‘) 102, 500 (‘) 
I css anc ankedbtascadentibeces daeses 15} (4) 103,860 | (') 
BE eet abdttdipcavhewecosnenqhagiwtocsncqesacces 23} (1) 1,011,809; .3 
enecthdnibntddsnsendadaddpasseatabvoncescece " ' 123, 801, 295 | 

















1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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» 1.-NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS AS STATED BY PERMITS ISSUED 
IN 833 CITIES, 1933, BY KIND OF BU IL DING—Continued 








New buildings for which permits were issued 





| Estimated cost 
Kind of building pe ee EX 


Number | a 


| Average 
per 
building 


Per- 


Amount ent 





Nonresidential buildings 








ement buildings - - $5, 307, 585 | $11, 981 
5, 745, 525 | ] 17, 624 
, 658, 389 ) 9, 471 
2, 002, 131 j 5, 241 
« 45 , 545 | ee 
087 BAD | 2, 305 

: 863, 57! | & 239, S11 


ctorie sand workshops = 
Public garages. .----- 
Private g Cr 
service stations..-..-.-- 
Anstitutions. - 
ffi e buil lings. 
Public buile lings. 
Public works and utilities_ 
schools and libraries. 
sheds “see enen- 
t ables and barns - - 5, 127 | 829 
ores and warehouses. -- pan 5. 5, 528, 392 7.6 | B82 
All other... : , ; . 545 6 "043, 705 & 915 


gor 


, OLS 


5 999 


5, 974 
9, 921 
251 





stn 
~~ Oh & DOS DO Or 





Total Se |} 213,212,554 | 63.: 3, 214 
Total, new buildings Seni alktet : 90, 735. 100 0 337,013, 849 
Total, alterations and repairs ‘ adinientt 237, 779 130, 639, 556 


Grand total. ._..._- ae _. ee... | 467, 653, 405 





Permits were issued in these 833 cities during the year 1933 for 
90,735 new buildings. Of this number, 26.9 percent were residential 
yuildings and 73.1 percent nonresidential buildings. 

Of the residential buildings, 1-family dwellings formed by far the 
Jargest percentage; nearly 25 percent of all new buildings for which 
ermits were issued during 1933 were 1-family dwellings. 

In the nonresidential group, private garages were the most numer- 
ous, comprising 45.2 percent of the new building total. The next 
most numerous class of nonresidential buildings were sheds, followed 
n order by stores and warehouses, and service stations. 
| The total value of all new buildings for which permits were issued 
during this period was $337,013,849. Of this amount, 36.7 percent 
vas for residential buildings and 63.3 percent for nonresidential 
buildings. 

The value of 1-family dwellings was greater than for any other 
lass of building, residential or nonresidential. The estimated cost of 
he 1-family dwellings for which permits were issued in 1933 was 
early three times as great as the cost of apartment houses. 

Of the nonresidential group, public works and utilities buildings 
iad the highest valuation, accounting for 17.1 percent of the total 
stimated cost of all new buildings. The only other type of non- 
esidential buildings to account for more than 10 percent of the total 
‘tulue of buildings was public buildings. Factory buildings, institu- 
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tional buildings, and store buildings each accounted for mor. | 
5 percent of the total value of all new buildings. 


The average cost of the new buildings for which permit 
issued during 1933 was $3,7 


15. 


residential buildings was $5,074; the 1-family dwellings averag (| 


than $4,000; 


apartment houses had the highest average « 
building in the residential group, costing over $75,000 per building 


han 


Werte 
The average cost per building 


, 
\+ 
) 


less 


per 


The average cost per building in the nonresidential grow) wa; 


$3,214. 


Excluding sheds, stables and barns, and private garag 


average. cost of the remaining nonresidential buildings Wou 


$17,011. 


buildings and public works and utilities also averaged over $ 
per building, while schools and libraries cost over $100,000 per bai ding 


Building Trend, 1932 and 1933 


fr be 
Institutional buildings had a higher per-building cost thay 
any other class of nonresidential building—nearly $240,000. 


+} 
the 


Public 


5200.00 


For the year 1932 data were collected only from cities having , 
For the 2 years, 1932 and 1933, reports 
were received from 364 identical cities having a population of 25,()() 


population of 25,000 or over. 


or over. 
Table 2 


shows the number and cost of the different kinds of build. 


ings for which permits were issued in 364 identical cities for the year 
1932 and 1933, and the percent of increase or decrease in 1933 as 


compared with 1932. 


TaBLE 2.—NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS AND OF ALTERATIONS 
REPAIRS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 364 IDENTICAL CITIES LD! 
1932 AND 1933, BY KIND OF BUILDING 





= 








AN] 


RING 


Percent of in- 



































4.5 


~49 


14.2 


36, 8 | pide 


Buildings for which permits were issued | ome e 
| Gecreast 
a Se a es Cw 
he |} pared v 
Kind of building 1932 1933 | 19 
r at | Nut 
Number Cost Number Cost — 
Residential buildings x 
i kK ena aoe eee 22, 522 | $87, 297, 831 16, 713 | $63, 461, 383 |—25. 
2-family dwellings..........................- 1,654} 10,117,784| 1,046] 6,076,812 |—36.8 
1- family and 2-fainily dwellings with stores 
a nck dbtimirbtidth ni ndnge at osddebiod 238 1, 472, 810 18S 945, 689 |—21.0 
Multifamily dwellings ---__.............--- 430 | 13,024, 528 314 | 28, 381, 792 |—27.0 
Multifamily dwellings with stores combined. 32 563, 000 y 100, 508 |—71.9 
EE te hd nkudnadihinubepeaincnctnocsina 6 205, O00 |... .. SER ga oe a 
ES ER a ra 12 132, 300 6 81,000 |—50. 0 
BE tht antatctectdiotanddacctanes 18 1, 678, 192 16 954, 909 |—11. | 
Total, residential buildings..........-. 24,912 | 114, 491, 445 18, 292 , 100, 002,093 |—26. 6 
Nonresidential buildings mR aad 
Amusement buildings.................-.---- 377 12, 857, 762 322 4, 665, 595 |—14. 6 
ERE Eee eae aa 267 9, 089, 325 257 5, 020, 182 | —3.7 
Factories and — Aik: Bice tne ie 823 | 17, 597,171 862 | 18,464,271 | +4.7 
EEE EES TER RO ee ee Se 358 2, 644, 751 303 1, 704, 670 |—15. 4 
Private Dit ttn G dco adbemebtekdnans 44, 541 10, 741,805 | 32,990 7, 362, 709 |—25.9 
IS « desgernecescscendeqaeasocs 3, 287 6, 825, 104 2, 513 5, 855, 076 \-2 23. 5 
is cnt hn weenie eitadiind eee a 117 | 16,805,722 74 | 20, 149, 059 | 


T 
tlon 
wit! 
F 
26.6 
pert 
nun 
sho" 
in ¢ 
by 
Yor 
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30.8 
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» —_NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS AND OF ALTERATIONS AND 
(RS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 364 IDENTICAL CITLES DURING 
‘ND 1933, BY KIND OF BUILDING—Continued 








Percent of in- 
Buildings for which permits were issued crease (+-) or 
decrease (—) 

in 1933 com- 

pared with 


Kind of buildirg 1932 


les . . 
| Number Cost Number 


Vonresidential buildings—C ontinued 


ilies DUE ciewesesacdonceensce=~- 135 | $10, 316, 101 s: $5, 216,016 |—38.5 | —49. 
Publi , buildings we 226 | 106, 508, 208 32, 034, 876 3.0 | —69.! 
Public worme ame wtsities. ...............- 313 | 25, 648, 660 ( 55, 098, 062 | —37.1 |+114. 
ee 206 | 44, 208, 234 10, 482, 690 61 —76.; 
eS. es ), 260 2, 539, 036 7 2, 497, 046 | .6 —1], 
Stables and DermS........................- 284 331, 311 3 271, 788 |-+22.5| —18.( 
aes aud warehouses ‘ ‘ , 748 26, 660, 395 363 | 21, 736, 715 -1 | —18.5 
nt SN cco cccene , 399 5, 495, 330 of 997, 214 |—64.3 | —81.9 


Total, nonresidential buildings._....__| 67, 341 298, 358, § 915 52, 800 | 191, 555, 969 | — 21. 6 | —35.8 








Total, new buildings.............._..- 2, 253 | 412, 850, 360 | 71,092 | 291, 558, 062 |—22.9 | —29.4 
Additions, alterations, and repairs...... ~~~ _- , 540 | 110, 518, 963 | 206, 706 | 117, 022, 586 +4. ] +5.9 
Grand total, all buildings 2s 793 23, 369, 323 E 277, 7 798 "408, 580, 648 | are | ~21.9 

| 


There was a decrease of 4.5 percent in the number of building opera- 
tions for which permits were issued in these cities in 1933 as compared 
with 1932. The value of buildings decreased 21.9 percent. 

For the new residential group, the number of buildings decreased 
26.6 percent, while the estimated cost of the buildings decreased 12.7 
percent. All types of buildings in this group showed decreases in 
number. In the estimated value, all types except apartment houses 
showed decreases. There was an increase, however, of 117.9 percent 
in estimated cost of apartment houses. This increase was caused 
by the issuance of permits for large buildings of this class in New 
York City. 

New nonresidential buildings decreased 21.6 percent in number and 
35.8 percent in estimated value. There were only two types of non- 
residential buildings showing an increase in number. Factories and 
W orkshops increased 4.7 percent and stables and barns 22.5 percent. 


‘Increases in the value of buildings were shown for three types of non- 
residential buildings; namely, factories and workshops, institutions, 


and public works and utility buildings. Additions, alterations, and 
repairs to existing buildings increased 4.1 percent in number and 5.9 
percent in estimated cost. 


Families Provided for, 1932 and 1933 


TaBiE 3 shows the number and percent of families provided for in 
each of the different kinds of dwellings for which permits were issued 
in 364 identical cities during the calendar years 1932 and 1933. 
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TABLE 3.—NU MBER AND PERCENT OF FAMILIES TO BE HOUSED IN NEW Dw: 


FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 364 IDENTICAL CITIES, 1932 AND...) me”! 
KIND OF DWELLING , BY 





























Number of new Families provide = 
buildings for 
nd which permits | = 
Kind of dwelling were issued Number 

1932 1933 1932 1933 19 

1-family dwellings.__-......-.-- = ue Aichi halatafabeaieia 22, 522 16, 713 22, 522 16,713 | 7 

ES Oe 0 OE 1, 654 1, 046 3, 308 2,092 1 

1-family and 2-family dw a with stores com- 

Sn imrehceperescabeteeoecsscenteoeersesece 238 188 | : 310 228 , 
Multifamily dwellings. -.................-....--- 430 314 4,404; 9,353) 14 Conn 
Multifamily dwellings with stores combined - - __- 32 | 9 | 153 | 38 : : 

EEE —— — oe ] 
es ee sa a | 24, 876 | 18, ‘270 | | 30, 697 | 28, 424 | 10 a G 





During 1933, dwelling units were provided in new buildings {yy 
28,424 families. This was a decrease of less than 8 percent as coy. 
pared with the family-dwelling units provided in 1932. The decreas 
was largely confined to 1- and 2-family dwellings. The number o 
family dwelling units provided in apartment houses in 1933 was mop | 
than twice that provided in this type of dwelling in 1932. In 1932 FB ns 
nearly three fourths of all family dwelling units provided were jy ; 
1-family dwellings, and less than 15 percent were in apartment liouses ; 
In 1933, less than 60 percent were in 1-family dwellings and 33 percent . 
were in apartment houses. ! 

| 
| 


Numbers of Buildings, by Cities 


TABLE 4 shows for the years 1932 and 1933 the number of jew 
residential buildings, the number of new nonresidential buildings, 
total number of building operations, and the number of familics pro- 
vided for in new buildings, in 364 identical cities having a population 
of 25,000 or over. 

During the year 1933, 28,424 family-dwelling units were provided 
in these 364 cities, a decrease of 7.4 percent as compared with the year 
1932. All geographic divisions, except the Middle Atlantic, showed 
decreases in the number of family-dwelling units provided. In the 
Middle Atlantic States, however, there was an increase of 46 percent 
in family habitations. be 

The number of new residential buildings decreased 26.6 percent 
comparing permits issued in 1933 with those issued in 1932 in thiese 
364 cities. 

There was a decrease of 21.6 percent in the number of new 10- " 
residential buildings, and a decrease of 4.5 percent in the number 0 
total building operations, comparing these 2 years. i 
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LING TABLE 4 NUMBER OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN PRINCIPAL 
33. Ry ; CITIES IN 1932 AND 1933 
aa New England States 
wall | Families pro-| Number of buildings for which permits were 
| vided for | issued 
State and city 4 . New resi- New nonresi- | Total, includ- 
Number dential dential ing repairs 
i 1932 | 1933 | 1932 | 1933 | 1932 | 1933 | 1932 | 1933 
{ | 
' | o 
: Connecticut: 
Bridgeport_.......--- : oa 166 98 103 | 72 166 114 | 581 184 
Bristol. .---- . ee 12 10 12 10 7 94 | 237 354 
~ A Mabcilhsaricctinsoasapnnesén 49 60 44 55 82 79| 298 204 
OS ee ; ae — 51 15 36 15 121 69; 1,116 | 1, 186 
Meriden. -.---- ilamens aii 35 26 32 | 25 131 93 | 499 | 422 
Mew Te can weescc.e thawten 13 | 7 13 | 7 39 2 | 403 379 
. Tg EE a ae 5 73 26 65 23 218 141 | 749 626 
CS lor oe 0 a 47 41 43 4) 61 47 | 215 199 
OS <a 83 79 | 83 74 123 | 87 | 494 354 
Com. Ll = a phoned 22 24 | 15 15 92 | 79 319 | 362 
Torrington. ---- piesa waneu ane 16 I 12 i) 70 43 | 229 205 
CTE ASP Lill eee 35 35 34 34 104 | 90 | 290 | 281 
: West Hartford -.........- 62 85 59 85 87 | 87 393 445 
ber Of Maine 
ae a ahotilial 29 | 2 | 28 20 61 51 | 139 9S 
More Lewiston... -- . oneam 23 | 2 23 18 20 38 55 81 
vans Portland. -.---- bees Ce 34/ 58 34 155 107 922 | 685 
1452, Massachusetts: 
; Arlington. . ---- Milani 84 70; 83/| 69] 81 63 243 | 213 
ere Ip Beverly... ._. hor ae a 26 32| 25] 30 118 | 81 | 286 237 
EE ee ae seen 344 314; 250) 290 571 423 5, 964 5, 513 
OUSES, Brockton_------ Seika +: AE 25 13 24 | 13 153 129 482 404 
Brookline. --.-- SL 61 67 58 67 39 40 225 | 220 
PTCcent Cambridge-. i See SEN 52 y 12 8 71 67 | 490 13 
Chelsea - - - ioctl lesa 7 3 6 2 18 19 | 203 | 212 
Chicopee --- Leiteuen Sia ll 13 ll 13 87 72 164 | 148 
ee oe ee 8 4 6 4 22 26 276 217 
Fall River vr ee RT EP a 7 10 | 8 4 146 113 428 378 
Pe oe oe de enisaduewooes 16 14 | 16 13 70 68 168 144 
RS a 15 16 13 16 100 62 224 193 
EE EE, ee eee 10 8 | 10 5 56 47 149 149 
f new i cite ccsaccaunnnsdistenés 6 12 6 9 46 38 180 199 
lew J a RR PES 16 18 16 18 97 | 73 434 405 
- the SO ES See eee ae 23 21 21 17 167 115 | 626 523 
Malden... sal a es 32 15 29 14 54 55 328 237 
hk nc. caneinccnnas 67 45 62 44 90 | 72 303 242 
S pro- i 5 4 | 5 4 199} 246 423 500 
lation a ST 99 150 | 97 150 161 | 148 511 567 
HL ULOn Sn RRR a i 37 49 36 133) 98 350 330 
J me 66 53 61 53 | 229 1s4 904 | R64 
Riinnits dad anos E 10 15 10 14 | 44 34 247 | 206 
\ ided ee fail 27 13 23 11 69 58 | 498 | 390 
ae aie 3 4 | 2 3 63 48 | 395 354 
a veal Springfield........._____- ei 40 | 74 35 228 177| 569 | 507 
) Cdl eR al TCE 8 23 8 124 91/ 559} 486 
wed Waltham _. ae 0} 3 31 80} 72) 231] 198 
BOW Watertown...._ . eo 8} 12 7 48 31} 165 | 149 
nthe _ eee ao} oan 90; 127 90 227 91 950 | 932 
: New Hampshire: | 
arcent Concord... .....-. aa 27 34 | 7 34 44 75 | 124 | 146 
Manchester........._._- a 68 67| 62 62 181 142| 996 | 782 
Rhode Island: 
Central Falls_..........-- a Sees 1 5 | 1 3 12 16 | 74 | 83 
ercent Si iiins caccwcosacet ones 89 66 85 66 241 | 211 | 161 406 
East Providence... .........- a 31 38 31 137 132 728 | 658 
t hese 30 23 29 23 05 | 79 266 198 
. “OC EsRgeR Pista 37 15 31 14 105 | 86 256 295 
<a Paes | 08 5 81 49 394 | 338 | 4,004] 3, 500 
_ Woonsocket 1S TERE FS 10 11 10 59 59 161 | 225 
one Vermont: | 
Non Burlington. OomeEe Yale | wi a 23| 22| 48| 46 31} 121 
ber of Total_._. th \s nqtealle-sined | 2, 566 | 2,061 | 2,218 | 1,934] 6,511 | 5,386 | 31,115 | 28,499 
br Se aaa © 5 ae —12, 6 |.... —17.3 —8.4 
- | 














—__— - i 


' Applications filed. 


53142°—34——11 
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TABLE 4.—N UMBER OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUEDIN PR) Pay at 
CITIES IN 1932 AND 1933—Continued = 


Middle Atlantic States 








Families pro-| Number of buildings for which pern 
vided for issued 


State and city New fesi- New nonresi- | Tota 


| Number dential dential in 


| 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 


























New Jersey: Pe 
US eee. ae ee 13 | 3 9 3 60 40 1, 2 N 
ep ES Sa ll ak as AERIS 17 12 st) 7 28 9 29 ’ N 
0 EE ae ee 17 | 10 17 10 76 49 179 j I 
OE eS ee §2 | 33 | 77 33 | 92 75 239 P 
Camden. --......- ee ee ee a 2 7 2 | 85 105 30 I 
EE SRI SE eT. 105 37 | 93 | 33 | 174 146 39 S 
a See ae ae 25 | 8 16 | 8 | R3 66 3 s 
SE 39 27 37 27 | 126 108 216 V 
a ES EE ee ee RE eicad 23 7 | 16 | 7 | 59 35 134 V 
ee ce ag AE Se } 15] 8 15 | g | 88 | 41 34¢ V 
Hoboken-.-_--- serenesesuecnssingcres 6 | 0 1 | 0 9 | 2 227 
OUI «. . nsiBi laid cwcisible aedndlinas oa 34 | 13 16 | 8 | 103 | 66 242 
lo Ee ee eee 100 45 51 | 19-| 133 70 571 ‘78 
Kearny ------ the ctigaiaagh mnticaceal ids abliMsdaitecinds 15 1 9 | 1 | 63 46 148 Perce 
SE cichnithoccensidencnghdtocnad 29 33] 29 33 70 | 65 87 
EG ict alin cnn det bh bbke baleen oowe 99 396 | 56 21 293 | 207 1, 02 
inc ncndndoccsbubine ate 3 10 3 | 7 35 | 27 140 
SE athibicceanvimscanesesscosesceene 5 l 4) 1 51 | 38 253 
ate bitin nesesdiinorabiiionnn 16); 10 | 16 9 | 51 | 5: 569 
BI 0 ann - co ewndntocccessecce- 3; 2B 34 | 22; 139) 133) 1,06 
ES Te ae 4 9 | 4 7 51 | 37 118 [line 
SE 6. ecdtGicnckitnneecks 30 | 30| 2 85 | 64 251 ! 
_ "ee oR 4/ 10; 24] 10 136| 95 399 . 
CIO» ck teen ddeeendcseaawa 1 | 3 1 | l 18 10 389 
West New York.._......-- Bie eT 1/ 10 1 | 2 3 | 5 Ry 
0 LE a eee a See 46 | 32 45 | 31 80 49 262 | 
; New York: 
j Albany. ----- SY FO ee eee | ae O4 88 | 94 76 132 | 87 1,172 (2 ( 
: REO. dntlinwccnesdiinenscactincss 29; 22] 22 | 17 75 44 104 | 
BEES 6 AiiBisiincailbins .cedhbarce | 20] 17 20 111 | 76 201 
§ SE a ee 42 48 | 40 42 363 | 270 | 2,684 
§ eet iccennidimndinnniligtma 174 69 | 108 47 778 532 | 2, 240 
H pe oe a ee ta. 2| 13 2 120 OF, 150 
: eR ices sek i ciicni nth waite chen iene 28 | 7 | 28 7 82 53 420 | 
| RSE ee een 22; 33) 22 33 123 92 306 
SS SS aS eS > ee 2 8 | 2 8 14 | 39 36 
te lh ce EE ee | 32 50| 29 49 75 | 33 293 
P, snnth i neividdtnesedalbhoes 10 25 | 10 25 | 48 | 38 148 
cm | ES A a 37 | 30 | 31 28 | 93 | 60 288 
New York City: 
IE ncn ckthinsoncdabhes --| 904] 4,298 522 501 311 | 166 | 5,956 
ee oc satnnciialtioutl | 1,615 | 1,509 | 587| 323/ 1,585/ 1,210] 8,350 
SS RS ap ae ae | 471] 1,655 6 | 12 150 | 137 | 2,487 
‘ ER ooh a sietitnenplehionne | 2,035 | 2,214| 1,217} 928 | 2,746| 2,086 | 12,049 11,: 
; BES Mic daccnciusiteseahnsual 232 184 209 168 546 | 466 | 1,592 471 Ind 
, EL, <i onoccedibseieinbinwen 41 | 25 36 22 235 161 | 1,013 807 
a, a ee 41 16 39 15 36 29 144 
; RES EES EE = ER 78 20 78 21 677 | 491 1, 785 
: DEED Ninwcgdidcwesccoséccéseens 40; 20 36 20 164; 132| 754 
: ES ES ae es Re 81 | 49 79 49 | 235 159 657 
po eR EE ae 81 39 7 38 120 | 74 451 
Utien........ LOS EE eS a 49 40 49 40 | 91 | 64 207 
t i. Re ee ea 19 4) 19 4 | 86 &S 404 
: .. | 2. Jae 45 | 23 | 45 23 | 56 46 241 
: Yonkers___..-.. "ESE PEER A EES 242 191 18! 164 | 317 185 | 810 
Pennsylvania: 
PN. sein spine cticbiiehadaus jincele 16 9 16 9 | 123 73 329 
RS cin ertiindtncnddibccndniiiened 14 5 13 5 | 311 88 634 
DG bidet ccccndiipdcoccntidccus 21 7 21 7 | 51 | 34 113 
AE ea EI 4S IE CRS 0 2 0 2 32 22 61 
he ..cGntibtcckegesews cabbhacad 19 6 s 6 | 53 | 32 191 
tT SR ae ee Se me 75 24 73 24 282 | 137 685 is 
NN dis icp cmitlesendibeade 29 6 27 6 | 114 71 | 350 oo ie Mi 
SR ciouitihe aise bumpattinidiintigitios 34 41 27 36 | 83 | §2 171 J 
PORN, . dtctdmosctabietartecus2s- 7 4 7 4) 85 | 59 214 
a a me ae 11 2 ll 2 | 57 | 35 202 
| ERECT EIA 5 | 5 5 5 | 13 6 28 
0 SES ae 7 | 11 7 | 11 | 78 | 45 404 3a 
Nanticoke........... einai sbnamngaintelidnd 33 | 25 29 22 | 7 | 11 | 52 58 





1 Applications filed. 
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NUMBER OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUEDIN PRINCIPAL 
CITIES IN 1982 AND 1933—Continued 


Middle Atlantic States—Continued 


Families pro- Number of buildings for which permits were 
vided for issued 


State and city r New resi- New nonresi- Total, includ- 
= : | Number dential dential ing repairs 


1932 3: 1932 1933 1932 3: 1932 1933 





ant ia—Continued. a 
Pet “ eatle wal 10 10 8 103 162 
New Castile : 4 > — a 
orristown oenene é é TY AU = 254 
PI il a... spl 534 520; 477 665 578 4, 144 
Pittsburgh Se . } 197 189 128 450 36 2, 401 
RegRR NGA MibeencecbkSencendences 30 i 30 | 6 60 843 
Scranton... 55 32 49 30 246 652 
h s 3 4 | 3 | 4 16 5 32 
Sharon...-- sr . . : ; ‘ | ) : 
Wilkes-Barre a we = " 30 . — )2 601 
ilk : r ¢ ‘| ) t SO 
a RE 55) 12 ws; Ul 1 81} 22 1, 531 
rk... 18 17 is| 17] 103) 674 


rotal | 8,541 (12, 469 | 5,329 | 3,870 | 14,878 | 10,942 | 69,824 | 
P etal reine 2 7 Ree ‘ a DR £ 
Percent of change. .......-- [PE + Gee 4 |. ot 6. ! 








| | AEE 
Belleville. - 
Berwyn.-_-...- 


Bloomington 

CRICagO.....<+-- 

Cicero Bese 

Danville. .....-- 

MOCREET......-.<%- baas 
LS EE a See 


Evanston. ...... 

Granite City 

ES aS Sa <eaitee 
Maywood........-- 
Moline... __- 





Peoria 
Quincy 
Rockford 


ee 
ee Be ee Ek ell oe 


| 


Springfield 
Waukegan 
Indiana: 
Anderson 
East Chicago 


o © 





~~ 


i? ==) COR Re OOO wAOwocnrre 


Evansville 
Fort Wayne 
Gary 
Hammond 
Indianapolis 
Kokomo 





> 


Michigan City 
Mishawaka 


——- 
COM ee COCK me 


_— 


_ Terre Haute 
Michigan: 
Ann Arbor 


_ 














— 5 — ne 
Sseesteos S&S 
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TABLE 4.—NU MBER OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WEREISSUEDIN P RI [Pay 
CITIES IN 19382 AND 1933—Continued ML TA 


Zast North Central States—Continued 

































































| Families pro-| Number of buildings for which pern 
| vided for issued 
ae ae 
| 
State and city . New resi- | New nonresi- | Tota 
Number dential | dential ing 
ae a2 eerie, % 
1932 | 1933 1932 1933 | 1932 1933 | 1932 
» aa 
Michigan—C ontinued. | Kans 
aati ihn andeniieeed 0 1 0 1 17 | 20 118 { i 
— RE ae pines dealitnenins : 1 ; : ; a - 13 32 K 
OC ey eS a 2 , O06 IR) 7 
IR ili ns idl pnanndlicam 19 i) 18 ot) 106 74 49 144 \ 
Lansing. --.----- ESS 2 ey ee 7 2 7 2 146 99 | 329 ” Mint 
GRRE ETS 7 8 7 8 | 52 42 164 “f oe 
|) ae ee 6 0 3 0 114 70 | 193 Wi ’ 
Port he sh thls denn pabeinedecntee : : : : 7 11 S 
ae ee eee es 5 | f B | 35 | g Miss 
Se NR cae | 3] 131 2 13} 178| 183 42 j 
Wyant... .........-... 13; 13 13 12 | 64 | 65 le 
Ohio: c 
CS eee ee ee ae See, eee 53 | 32 53 32 | 480 | 328 90s ¢ 
a on do clngcdancenendecce 4 3 4 2 | 38 26 104 : 
Sia ol aed s 7 8 7 | 133 126 319 Neb 
Cintas. -.-........---..--..-.---.| Git aD 371 341 717 650 | 3,861 
oe  ™ aaraee situates | 220; 109 177 106 89S 618 | 3,612 i ( 
ae Heights - - - | 4 = 2 “ 2 C : 223 y Nor : 
sdecesesae ‘ ) O82 ‘ 
Dayton... = he 5A | 7 54 7| 305) 245 744 Sou 
a, La ree : ; : L = ” 102 
oe Mibans eee eS 2 ; ; 
Hamilton eo aliies ; Ben | 15 2 15 2 145 5A | 361 
SS aa ae de 97 21 19 18 138 97 311 Per 
if aes l 0 1 0 54 32 124 
i Sere a eae sae 2 2 2 2 49 33 87 
PE nndtivevesonsscctcosdanes +| . . . 20 70 73 191 
ee agree scnseas Ae | ie; ans {ie | ee fa 
IN i th ab adinane i. 22 2 1 2 37 7 | 158 
SE SRR, ST 12 5 12 5 35 18 70 De 
Norwood....._..- Cy Ata irene an 3 5 3 37 35 101 
ll Eee . 3 2 3 2 39 37 | 87 D 
Springfield 1) Ee Pee 18 2 18 2 04 | 66 | 231 
Steubenville-- ome dobbs ceiinees nee ae 6 5 fi 23| 2| 70 - 
MS ncn an | 44] ©) 4 19} 404} 408| 898 
Ee ee ee 2 u 2 9 89 100 303 
I EE ee eee 17 12 17 12 201 203 47: F 
ie tiedacedtinacepia Mescsstad 8 6 8 6 10 7 32 3 
Wisconsin: 5 
ee 61 49 61 42 86 94 251 } 
CO EEE ‘ 20 7 20 7 7 74 159 é Ge 
EE ES ee ae eee 57 62 56 61 154 95 344 
AES SS ane re 6 1 5 1 78 65 201 F 
ER aia idigtinnnnnnanddinasiioo 70 21 66 21 102 67 398 Hf 
EE ee ere 169 67 142 61 610 465 | 2,165 ; 
Oshkosh... -------- a Oe 2 ae 22; 2] 22) 2 68 60 207 -_ 
ae cnncsccnccenesensenpeccase- 8 4 8 4 55 49 134 2 Te Mu, 
EA RE ae ea 21 18 21 17 102 92 591 ff 
EES RS 2 a OE ae 17 7 13 7 79 55 214 
.. 8 ee a i) 5 y 5 66 41 148 
ee Oe ny ee ey oe. ee 3,099 | 1,910 | 2,807 | 1,812 | 14,600 | 10,891 | 45, 951 al, 
Percent of change. .-......-....-------.-- pe toans —38, 4 |.......|—35. 4 |..-..... —25.4 |...-.. 3 
West North Central States 
. So 
=; oe es | eer ens ee 5 9 5 9 46 54 81 8 
SS eee 58 40 55 40 313 247 | 1,004 1, WI 
Council Bluffs ------- ee ae 20 20 20 20 57 61 182 aN 
a EE OS ee 49 15 47 15 205 137 1, 157 , += 
DR Ne slick nicwumbidisegritihowes 143 152 137 151 519 378 953 | So Vi 
SD ci: khiocwactsniddmaiulnnde qetwis 23 s 23 ~ 73 45 352 | is 
Sh <i othibcsccoddbuent sadlcewels 23 44 23 44 46 27 143 | vy 
RS Se et 76 46 76 46 175 197 328 
tid a cccsbannsondbbeeces 27 16 27 16 147 116 284 
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NUMBER OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WEREISSUEDIN PRINCIPAL 
CITIES IN 1932 AND 1933—Continued 


West North Central States—Continued 








| Families pro-| Number of buildings for which permits were 
vided for issued 





dential dential ing repairs 


1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 | 1932 1933 





Hutchinson 
Kansas City 
Topeka 
W ichits....-.. 
nnesota: 
Duluth 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul-- 
ssouri: 
Joplin...--.- 
kK nsas C ity - 
StI Joseph 
St. Louis 
Springfield 
Nebraska: 
Lincoln 
Omaha 
North Dakota: 
E irgo ‘ : ‘ ‘ , 9 | 
South Dakota: 
Sioux Falls... -- emo eee Se 97 | 62 


State and city a Number New resi- | New nonresi- | Total, includ- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
" 








Total , wae nenen-=- -| 2,516 | 1,799 | 2, 397 , 768 , 305 3, O15 | 21,086 | 20, 
Percent of change 


South Atlantic States 


Delaware: 
Wilmington.........- : 74 
District of Columbia: 
Washington 
Florida: 
Jacksonville_.- 
Miami 
( ig : 
. Petersburg - 
": ampa — 
West Palm Beach 
Georgia: 
Atlanta. 
Augusta. 
Columbus. 
Macon......- 
Savannah-__. 
Maryland: 
Baltimore 
Cumberland -- 
Hagerstown... -- 
North Carolina: 
Asheville 
Charlotte 
Durham __.- 
Greensboro 
High Point_- 
Raleigh 
Wilmington. __. 
Winston-Salem - 
South Carolina: 











Columbia 
Greenville______ 
oj pareanburg _ 
irginia: 
Lynehburg_. 
Newport News. 
Norfolk... 
Petersburg 
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TABLE 4.—NU MBER OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN PR} Pat 
CITIES IN 1932 AND 1933—Continued ke TAB 


South Atlantic States—Continued 















































| Families pro-| Number of buildings for which pern 
vided for issued 
me : | . : : 
State and city - | New resi- New nonresi- | Tota 
| Number dential dential ing! 
| | 
1932 | 1933 | 1932 | 1933 1932 | 1933 | 1932 
| | 
. Sieaanal ES [en Gmene © 
Virginia—Continued | 
IE: ae A» 2 28 31| 27 61 68 | 2 Ariz 
Richmond... _._- PER A AG lll | = 885 97 | 80 328 21 | 1,119 ) 
iil cl A SI inti ance 34 15 31 14 90 97; 2@ 
West Virginia: | | 
Charleston. -_........- Euan da 54 20 | 39 20 98 64 38 
2 eee ---| 14 | 1 | 14 | 1 58 7 167 
Huntington__...._- BS on ED salle see 21 | 21 | 21 | 21 115 70 | 237 
es nnall 8 | 2 | 8 2 53 45 148 
Wheeling--____- 2M: Bp PL 30 | 13 29 | 13 | 55 - 61 27 
iticlsdensdnisdpaihabgndiinaane | 3,404 | 2,262 | 3,007 | 2 2,094 | 6, 169 | 4, 642 | 38, 750 
nee I a nec cen ce 16 atl il, 6 Ioas..1—00, 4 4|-- ~-=--| 24.8 | 
| 
South Central States 
Alabama: 
Birmingham ..-_- EE ee ee eee 40 28 37 | 28 | 184 | 150 1, 240 
ES SF 65 | 7¢ 62 64 | 25 | 23 34 
i SE ee ere 82 32 79 29 46 23 829 
Arkansas: 
0 OS ea chaasttlaaidiedel 21 4 19 4 115 | 129 742 
Kentucky: 
EE ee ae ee See 2 l 2 ] 16 8 | 58 C 
| Re a 5 | l A ] 62 33} 212 i. 
a SS |; 41] s 19 8 111 | 91 764 
ES A eee ae 78 | 77 77 77 404 202 | RUS 
DP iticcnccecsscnenyonbasons pall 2 | 0 2 0 | 16 22 12 M. 
ETP ate aye 6 15 6 15 | 13 | 9 34 . 
Louisiana: 
ES Ea a | 20 7 19 7 21 | 23 117 Ne 
CF ORT TES | 225] 106] 211 106 131 | 108] 1,047 - 
Shreveport_-_-_- PETS PLES COLD OE | 96 64 93 64 91 | 128 1, 332 . Or 
Mississippi: 
EE ee ee 48 | 36 48 36 11 19 | 1,002 
Oklahoma: Ut 
i ck Ja ih aiicideanaaowkaliinines 5 | 3 5 3 27 14 | 134 
EES aS Se te 6 | s 6 s 35 27 70 
Oklahoma City. ....................- | 107 45} 101 43 341 225; 859 2 
a 0 0 0 0 7 8 12 2 W 
ihe apabiiilh a mnnntipiaies | 46 22 45 22 242 271) 714 64 
Tennessee: | 
EE ee 38 22 35 22 26 31} 1,622 
ES he SEIT Pr 22 4 19 4 17 9 | 16 
SE icidaddadinchitbadedguayaoss |" 68 51 66 50 118 88 | 316 | 
Eke ee A 77 92 72 346 275 | 2,059 : 
7 ESO ae ere 153 105 142 93 173 175 | 1,273 . Pp 
Texas: | 
Ee nidtinnnandctiinuawsihatiadelen 57 6 53 5 76 27 | 248 
ale iiliicin sonia decison endim aedalloe 274 347 244 303 364 331 | 1,104 P 
i cnktiqeenntchindtandongenee 19 10 18 a) 76 102 772 | 72 
EE ee ee a ere 361 289 282 255 44] 389 | 2,400 | 44 - 
en nancial teenie 36 ll 34 11 152 119 | 419 | 
NG I te coco detinewdanandinws< 245 142 216 138 333 221 | 1,325 
ae RA ee 120 109 120 96 261 215 | 1,454 | 
PLS ce nuidisioesshieencantipccs« 501 624 461 453 297 492 | 963 | 48 - 
SEE SRE Ske = ee 13 9 13 i) 17 25 | 101 | 7 | 
San | Sagas piideidhs ide aibbenedsiiimass 289 235 272 208 366 313 | 2,023 | 538 | 
i irhienibiidieehbaksndenkeapeacain 81 64 76 62 7 64 319 | 252 
Wichita RN Be cetyl taste muting 6 5 6 5 23 37 173 | 20 : 
RR i a rr oe 3, 281 | 2,637 | 2,985 | 2,311 | 5,063 | 4,426 | 27,075 | 
SE IE IE Ae pee PED —19.6 |....... POEL lneacuucs —12,6 |...... ha f 
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+, -NUMBER OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN PRINCIPAL 
CITIES IN 1932 AND 1933—Continued 


Mountain and Pacific States 











Families pro-| Number of buildings for which permits were 
vided for issued 





Numbe 
: . dential dential ing repairs 


1933 


| 
State and city | New resi- New nonresi- Total, inelud- 
| 1932 | 1933 | 1932 1933 | 1932 1933 


] icson 
California: 
A lameda.-.-.----- 
Alhambra 
Bakersfield --- 
Berkeley -- 
Fresno 
Glendale. ---- 
Huntington 
Long Beach 
Los Angeles 
Oakland. ---- 
Pasadena 
Riverside 
Sacramento 
in Bernardino. 
san Diego 
in Francisco 
San Jose___-- 
Santa Ana 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Monica 
Stockton 
Vallejo__- 
Colorado: 
Colorado Springs 
Denver 
Pueblo.-- 
Montana: 
Butte - ; 
Great Falls 
New Mexico: 
I .ctrechtccccencnswe as 
Oregon: 
Portland aS 164 | 195 
Salem mee 36 34 36 
Utah: | 
Ogden i 7 10 16 
Salt Lake City 18 44 


Washington: 
Bellingham. - . -- 3: 20 2K 24 
i . . besusweecs i 361 | 168 | 314 965 
ES TS ae SS: 92 81 | 92 160 
Tacoma 8 | 58 | 78 § 183 
5, 286 | 6,169 | 4, 502 12, 815 10, 498 | 56, 60, 604 


or kK 


Percent of change .|—27.5 OF Ol okicecas) ~181 | +-6§.3 


ed 


Grand total, 364 cities wae - 697 |28, 424 | §2, 800 793 | 277, 798 
Percent of change - - ae 7.4 - —4, 5 








Hawaii 





| 
584| 718| 573 | 528 | 
|-20. 2 |... 
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Building Operations, 1921—33 


l 

TaBE 5 shows for 257 identical cities the estimated expend ip. tote 
for new residential buildings, for new nonresidential building., {, I yp). 
additions, alterations, and repairs, and for total building oper: ons: [a beil 


' the estimated population of each year 1921 to 1933; the num/oy of " 
families provided for; the ratio of families provided for to each 













































































ti YT; 
: ‘ wh UU pea 
of population; and the index number of families provided fo. JB ind 
weighted by population. Comparable figures are available back j, [11 
1921 for these 257 cities only. 9g | 
if 
Taste 5.—ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES FOR EACH CLASS OF NEW RBUILDIN \D. | 
DITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND REPAIRS, FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR AN} (TI inc 
TO POPULATION, AND INDEX NUMBERS THEREOF IN 2457 IDENTICAL ES 
1931-33 " 
————S===> eee == Aer 
New residential | New nonresidential | Additions, altera- Total bu 
buildings buildings | tions, and repairs operat SU 
e ee tore ” 
Year 4/1, 
Estimated a Estimated ae Estimated a Estimated | 
expenditure ber | expenditure | ber expenditure ey ex penditur: - 
a $937, 352, 739 | 100.0 | $635,775, 199 | 100.0 /$282, 651,791 | 100.0 |$1,855, 779,720 10 ”™ 
RBS a 1, 612, 352,921 | 172.0 | 876, 276,713 | 137.8 | 297,310,776 | 105.2 | 2, 785, 940, 410 les: 
SSE as 2, 000, 986, 900 | 213.5 | 1,070, 596,718 | 168.4 | 359, 678,980 | 127.3 | 3,431,262, 50s js 
1924_.__.........| 2,070, 276, 772 | 220.9 | 1, 137, 631, 080 | 178.9 | 300, 358, 735 | 106.3 | 3, 508, 266,557 1. rat 
ER aay 2, 461, 546, 270 | 262.6 | 1, 343, 880, 884 | 211.4 | 232,635,185 | 82.3 | 4,038, 062,239 2: 
3036. ........---- 2, 255, 994, 627 | 240.7 | 1,300, 840,876 | 204.6 | 270,091,701 | 95.6 | 3, 826, 927, 204 ? 19° 
LL 1, 906, 003, 260 | 203.3 | 1, 231, 785,870 | 193.7 | 340,815,932 | 120.6 | 3, 478, 605, ( 7.4 
2S >a 1, 859, 429, 751 | 198.4 | 1, 135, 549,986 | 178.6 | 309,719,975 | 109.6 | 3, 304, 699, 7) . th 
_ , = ae 1, 433, 111, 774 | 152.9 | 1, 146,958, 101 | 180.4 | 353, 047,656 | 124.9 | 2,933, 117, 5 : 
_ see .-| 601, 269,847 | 64.1 | 849,386,873 | 133.6 | 249,018,794 | 88.1 | 1,699,675, 514 
| eee 426,270,111 | 45.5 | 622,830,444 | 98.0 | 188,884,738 | 66.8 | 1, 237, 985, 20 
1932. ...... pines 103, 452,079 | 11.0 275, 788,958 | 43.4 | 102, 249,230 | 36.2) 481, 490, 2% 
Ws | 91, 298,433 | 9.7 | 183,065,712) 28.8 | 108,025,306 | 38.2 | 382, 3x0, 4° 
Population Families provided for fal 
wears ' piles wl 
Year Ratio to | aon . ; po 
As estimated by Index Number Index each 10,000) ‘ 
Census Bureau | number number | of popula- | ie atte, nn 2a 
tion A , } 
| ; 
w - ~ Be (T! 
ae Te ee 36, 575, 118 100. 0 224, 545 100. 0 61.4 \ ; F 
ee ae 37, 511, 516 102. 6 377, 305 168. 0 100. 6 i 
—_, ee ai 38, 447, 913 105. 1 453, 673 202. 0 118. 0 Ww) 
RO FREE 39, 384, 311 107.7 442, 919 197.3 112.5 84,2 
Ws be ncddon placate « 40, 320, 708 110. 2 491, 222 218.8 121.8 4 
RE EE 41, 257, 106 112.8 462, 214 205. 8 112. 0 tw 
nn nna nice oman 42, 058, 897 115. 0 406, 095 180. 9 96. 6 7 
SS eae 42, 767, 125 116.9 388, 678 173. 1 90.9 
ET ES: 43, 665, 235 119. 4 244, 304 108. 8 56. 0 
RO Re 1 44, 850, 467 122. 6 125, 322 55.8 27.9 
i itiite etna taictinn 45, 896, 339 125. 5 98, 178 43.7 21.4 
rae: 46, 647, 939 127.5 27, 381 12.2 5.9 ~ 
Ti cchottetcnkiad 47, 411, 848 129. 6 25, 879 11.5 5.5 8.9 — 
a 19: 
1 Actual enumeration. - 
19: 
* The estimated cost of all building operations, including additions, FF \’ 
.* . . * . ~ rr* _ 19 
alterations, and repairs in these 257 cities was $382,389,451. ‘Vis 
* . . . J . It 
is only about one fifth of the total estimated cost of buildings {01 -- 
* * * . x fe 7. ) lf 
which permits were issued in 1921, and less than one tenth of ‘|i 


estimated cost of the 1925 building operations. 
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Using the year 1921 as the base, the indicated expenditures for 
total building operations rose to a peak of 217.6 percent in 1925. 
There has been a decrease each year since, the 1933 index number 
being 20.6. 

The estimated cost of new residential buildings also reached a 
peak in 1925; the index number of that year was 262.6; the 1933 
index number was 9.7. The high point in nonresidential buildings, 
211.4, was also reached in 1925, with the 1933 number standing at 
28.3. 

The estimated cost of additions, alterations, and repairs showed an 
increase in 1933 as compared with 1932. 

The population of these 257 cities was over 36,500,000 in 1921. 
According to the 1930 census, the population had reached over 44,- 
800,000. The 1933 estimate of population was slightly in excess of 
47,400,000, an increase of 29.6 percent since 1921. 

During 1921, nearly 225,000 family-dwelling units were provided 
in new buildings in the cities included in this report. During 1925, 
nearly 500,000 family-dwelling units were provided. During 1933, 
less than 26,000 family-dwelling units were provided. This is at the 
rate of only 5.5 families for each 10,000 of population. For the year 
1925, 121.8 family-dwelling units were provided to each 10,000 of 
the population. 


Average Cost of Dwellings per Family, 1921-33 


TABLE 6 shows for each year, 1921 to 1933, the average cost per 
family-dwelling unit of each type of housing accommodation for 


which permits were issued in the 257 identical cities from which re- 
ports were received 


TaBLE 6.—AVERAGE COST OF NEW DWELLINGS! PER FAMILY IN 257 IDENTICAL 
CITIES, 1921-33 


[This table does not attempt to show the change in the cost of erecting an identical building, but it does 
show the change in the cost of such building as was erected] 








Average cost of new dwellings per Index numbers of cost of dwellings per 
family family 








| | 
Multi- |All classes’ : , , Multi- |All classes 
nt . l-family | 2-family i 
family of dwell- |dwellings\dwellings 2} family of dw ell- 
dwellings? ings | dwellings ? ings 
| 


1-family 2-family 
|dwellings|dwellings ? 





$4,019 | $3, 947 
3, 880 4, 005 
4, 001 4, 127 
4, 418 4, 352 
4, 289 4, 464 
4, 095 4, 422 
4, 170 4, 449 
4, 129 4, 407 
4, 402 4, 566 
3, 857 4, 385 
3, 644 4, 225 
3, O11 3, 705 
3, 040 3, 494 


~ 
— 


100. 0 100. 0 | 100. 
101.0 06. 5 101. 5 
110. 6 09. 6 104. 6 
115. ¢ 109. ¢ 110. : 
117.5 106. 7 | 113. 
119. 1 idl. § 112. 
116. 1 103. 112. 
108. 0 102. 7 | 111. 
106. 9 109. ! 115. 
104, 3 06. 111. 
95. 9 | 90. 107. 0 
86. 4 | 74. § 93. 9 


= 


82. 7 | 75. 6 S83. < 


~ > 

os 
wel 
te 
—_ 


ay 








ws 
— 





88 





SANNNWSOOCwW IOS 


‘oes 
oe 
So 











| 


' Includes only cost of the buildings. 
‘ Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
* Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
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The average cost of the 1-family dwellings for which permit: 
issued for these 257 cities during the year 1933 was $3,844. "| 
the lowest cost for this type of dwelling for any year since the B 
has been collecting these statistics. 'Two-family dwellings show «< gy 
average cost of $3,110 per family, as compared with $4,480 in | 925, 
The average cost per family-dwelling unit in apartment houses dj). 
ing 1933 was $3,040, a slight increase as compared with 1932, }y; 
considerably less than the high point of $4,418 reached in 1924 
For dwelling units in all classes of buildings, the average cost pe 
unit was $3,494 in 1933, which is a decrease of nearly $1,000 as com. 
pared with the peak cost of 1925, and $211 less than the average 
cost in 1932. It must not be assumed that the cost figures showy 
above apply to the same type of dwelling each year. 


\\ ere 


ils 1s 


rea 


{ 


Families Provided for, 1921-33 


TasB_e 7 shows the number and percentage distribution of families 
provided for in the different kinds of dwellings in 257 identical cities 
from which reports were received each year since 1921. 


TABLE 7.—NUMBER AND PERCENT OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN DIFFEREN 
KINDS OF DWELLINGS IN 257 IDENTICAL CITIES, 1921-33 






































Number of families provided for in— Percent of — asia 
Year : icine - 
1-family | 2-family —— = pay l-family | 2-family 4 
dwellings jdwellings ! dwellings ? ings dwellings |dwellings' |... 
Pa 0-9 ciktth nate déniniinx 130, 873 38, 858 | 54, 814 224, 545 58. < 17.3 
BOE) ~~ bibs cent bss 179, 364 80,252 | 117, 689 377, 305 47.5 21.3 | 
SR ORAS ee 207, 632 96,344 149, 697 453, 673 45.8 21.2 | 
1924... .- Sipadved eee ; 210, 818 95, 019 137, 082 442, 919 47.6 21.5 | 
oa Ppilivee« 226, 159 86, 145 178, 918 491, 222 46.0 17.5 | 
a ees | eee > 188, 074 64,298 | 209,842 462, 214 40.7 13.9 | 
Ro a ee 155, 512 54,320 | 196, 263 406, 095 38. 3 | 13. 4 
RE nightie 136, 907 43,098 | 208,673 | 388, 678 35. 2 11.1 | 
in dninadispedcscatensa 4 98, 164 27,813 | 118,417 244, 394 40. 2 11.4 
NK Udesastahireapihtreniog 57, 318 15, 145 52, 859 125, 322 45.7 | 12.1 | 
St ee 48, 330 11, 310 38, 538 98, 178 49. 2 | 11.5 
PSs acuete wie aan = 19, 528 3, 400 4, 453 27, 381 | 71.3 12.4 
eee 14, 437 2, 124 | 9, 318 | 25, 879 55. 8 2 | 








1 Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 

In these 257 cities, 25,879 family-dwelling units were provided 
during 1933. Of these, 55.8 percent were to be housed in 1-family 
dwellings, 8.2 percent in 2-family dwellings, and 36 percent in apart- 
ment houses. 

The percentage of families housed in 1-family dwellings was much 
smaller in 1933 than in 1932; 1921 and 1932, however, were the only 
years in which a larger percentage of new dwelling units were provided 
in 1-family dwellings than during 1933. A smaller percentage o! 
family-dwelling units was provided in 2-family dwellings in 1933 tlian 
for any other year during the period covered by this report. There 
was a marked pick-up in the percentage of family-dwelling units 
provided in apartment houses in 1933 as compared with 1932. 
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Table 8 shows the percentage of families provided for by the differ- 
ent types of dwellings in the years 1921 to 1933, inclusive, in 257 


'eau J identical cities, by population groups. 
d un 


TasLe 8«-PERCENT OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR BY DIFFERENT TYPES OF DWELL- 
INGS IN 257 IDENTICAL CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 25,000 OR OVER, 1921-33 


LY?6 





du. {J = ‘ao ue 


Percent of families provided 
» Dut for in— 





‘ | 
1924 , | 2 Sr = 
R Population group Year jber of families Multi 
per | provided for | 1-family | 2-family | ; ~ 
dwell- | dwell- | quer 
com. ings ings ! ot 


Tage ; . . — 


OWN 500,000 and over (14 cities) ...................-- ‘ 1921 
7 1922 207, 828 | 
1923 257, 565 
1924 245, 297 
1925 280, 124 
1926 281, 172 
1927 236, 113 
1928 232, 681 
1929 139, 007 
1930 199 
1931 , 140 
1932 3, 487 
1933 5, 592 | 
100,000 and under 500,000 (75 cities)_................]| 1921 5, 073 
1922 3, 272 
1923 28, 521 
1924 , 400 
1925 38, 284 
1926 8, 719 
1927 5, 342 
1928 , 827 | 
1929 , 664 
1930 37, 999 | 
1931 24, 996 
1932 , 990 | 
| 1933 3, 847 | 
50,000 and under 100,000 (86 cities). ..............._| 1921 26, 060 | 
1922 39, 818 
1923 47,916 
1924 49, 778 
1925 49, 812 
1926 43, 155 
1927 42,911 
1928 38, 804 
1929 23, 365 
1930 10, 884 
1931 7, 703 
1932 3, 008 
1933 2, 097 | 
25,000 and under 50,000 (82 cities) ‘ 1921 11, 039 
1922 16, 387 
1923 19, 671 
1924 21, 444 
1925 23, 002 
1926 19, 168 
1927 18, 729 
1928 17, 366 
1929 11, 358 
1930 6, 240 
1931 4, 339 
1932 1, 896 
| 1933 1, 343 
Total (257 cities) | 1921 224, 545 
1922 377, 305 
1923 453, 673 
1924 442,919 
1925 491, 222 
1926 462, 214 
1927 406, 095 
1928 388, 678 
1929 244, 304 
1930 125, 322 
1931 98, 178 
1932 27, 381 | 
1933 25, 879 
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, Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
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Of the 14 cities having a population of 500,000 or over, more f:))))j))j,, 
were provided for during 1933 than 1932. The increase was cv 
to multifamily dwellings, however. The group containing th 
of 500,000 and over was the only one in which more familie. yo, 
provided for in apartment houses than in 1-family dwellings. {) >: 
cities having a population of over 100,000 but under 500,000, sid jy 
the group of 86 cities having a population of 50,000 but under 10) 99, 
more than 80 percent of the family-dwelling units provided were jy 
1-family dwellings. In the group of 82 cities having a population 9: 
between 25,000 and 50,000, more than 90 percent of the dwelling 
units were provided in 1-family dwellings. ° 

Table 9 shows the percentage of families provided for by the 
different types of buildings in each of the 14 cities having a population 
of 500,000 or over for the years 1921, 1930, 1931, 1932, and 193: 


ined 


Itles 


TABLE 9.—PERCENT OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR BY DIFFERENT Ty! 
nee CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 500,000 OR OVER, 1921, 
1932, AND 193 















































Percent of families i Percent of { 
Total | provided for in— Total | provided for 
num- num- 
a "Gites : eememeem ’ ber of 
: ami- ; , , fami- 
City and year lies | 1-fam-|2-fam- _— City and year lies | 1-fam-| 2-fan 
pro- ily ily il pro- ily ily 
vided | dwell-| dwell- dwoll- vided | dwell-| dwe!! 
for ings | ings! ings ® || for ings | ings ; 
Baltimore: Milwaukee: 
a ae 2, 176 85. 0 4.5 10. 5 || ee ee 2, 212 44.9 38. 2 
. = ae SS js, === 3.0 i dicsatilins saat 2oaeet S23) 27.9 
a an” ee 15.9 ee oe oe 929 | 40.5] 33.7 
_ eee oe) S671....... 17.3 || «Saar 169} 68.6| 27.2 
Aa 172 | 98.8 BP Btosea ae 67 82. 1 17 
Boston: 4 New York City: 4 
ee a 87 15. 5 30. 5 54.0 |) See lL 24. 2 
_, Sree ae 1,415 33. 1 43.8 23. 1 1990..... 36, 182 18.3 8. 2 
= ae 1,796 | 28.8) 244] 46.8 1931 35, 736 20. 5 9, £ 
ia eee 344 59.3 24.7 16. 0 _ a -| 5,347 34.9 20. 8 
ke ae 314 83.1 15.9 1.0 Sod eb esh : 9,950 | 14.2 7. ¢ 
Buffalo: The Bronx: 4 
SR ee ee 2, 405 51.6 48.0 .4 ae --| 14,037 11.7 11.9 
RE SE 1,072 15. 2 §2. 7 32.1 eons 7,012 9.3 3. | 
Reins 1, 029 9.5) 61.9 28. 6 eC es 8, 537 10. 0 4.0 
Sais as 174 24.7 70. 7 4.6 ST ee 964 39. 8 22. 0 
Set See 69 49.3 33. 3 17.4 a 4, 208 8.1 4.3 
Chicago: Brooklyn: 4 
Ess 12,252 |} 37.9 17.6 44. 6 ES 16, 636 24. 1 44. 0 
ircedndshoaned 2, 741 38. 9 18.3} 42.8 rears 9, 275 12.8 10. 6 
_ See 62.4 20.9 16.7 ia ae 10, 837 9.0 12.3 
RE Se 221 80.5 12.2 72 =e 1,615 19.8 26.9 
. dcbumibttanuane 131 82.4 15.3 2.3 Tne 1, 599 9.4 16. 4 
Cleveland: Manhattan: 4 
See 4, 084 35. 5 40. 5 24.0 ET GR 4, 837 7 3.7 
Ot aaa 1,176 | 60.2 14.8} 25.0 1930. _- wapaitios 8, 669 aa (3) 
ne EE 511 78. 1 13.3 8.6 Si ea~<demberws 2, 585 2 4 
ie 220 | 73.2 10.5 16.4 NI is seiaicrdh aiid ihe 471 ara 
AE eee 109 | 93.6 Re eae 1, 655 41. 
Detroit: Queens: 4 
_ = tee 6, 743 46.9 17.9} 35.2 1921__- -| 13, 256 60.0 24.4 
ES Ee 4,084 55.4) 30.5 14.1 ESS 10,495 | 43.6 12. 3 4 
BE 2,135 | 79.1 14.7 6.2 NG ke tt abeiinesns 12,716 | 40.2 10.7 
SS ae 310; 90.0 * | ee PL hpdsdedne ood 2, 035 47.6 20. 1 
_ a Sea 265 | 95.5 3.4 Diisiis: sipmnerenindle 2, 214 34. 1 12.3 
Los Angeles: Richmond: 4 
SN sighs conde 19,572} 68.0} 16.9} 15.2 RS 2, 594 | 100.0 |____- 
| RP ee ae 11,437 | 36.8 12.1 61.1 ee 731 27.9 | 62.1 0 
AR RE 6,600 | 52.1 16.3 | 31.7 RE ee 1, 061 33.8 | 32.2) 9. 
ee eee 2,703 | 67.3; 13.8| 18.9 REE 79.3 | 20.7 
SS eee 2,206 | 73.2 12.9; 13.9 Pinibanrann aie 184 82.1 17.9 | 
1 Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores. * Less than }o of 1 percent. 


2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. ‘ Applications filed. 
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9.-PERCENT OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR BY DIFFERENT TYPES OF 
,LINGS IN CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 500,000 OR OVER, 1921, 1930, 1931, 
\ND 1933—Continued 








a Percent of families oad Percent of families 
Total provided for in— | Total provided for in 
| num- num- 
| ber of eee | ber of 
‘ | fami- 7 Be as | fami- 

, and year lies a 2 a —— City and year lies | 1-fam-/ 2-fam- — ‘ 
pro- ily ily : pro- ily ly | “s 
vided | dwell-| dwell- ann. | vided | dwell-| dwell-| UY 

for ings | ings! ings ? ings | ings! | teal 








Philadelphia: San Francisco: 
1921] is |} 2,406] 93.3 |...-- Me 1921 
: 1, 744 69. 8 | 1930 
1,028 | 81. 1931 
534 | 95. 1932 
484 97. 1933 
| Washington: 
| 1901 
1930_. 
1931 
1932 





ono@ 


1,335 | 59. 
1,349 | 66. 
919 | 68. 
197 | 91.4 1083 


x - 
155 | 78. Total (14 

St. Louis: cities): 

ao 2,072 | 49. 1921 

a 1,618 51. 1930 

a See 1, 491 65. 1931 

a Bees 553 83. ae 

re Sa 303 91.4 IVS3..... 


Cre C8 © 00 











aSaQane 











| Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 

Although these 14 cities, as a group, provided for more families in 
1933 in apartment houses than in 1-family dwellings, 13 of the cities 
provided for more families in the single-family dwellings than in 
apartment houses. In New York City, however, 78.2 percent of the 
9,950 family-dwelling units provided in new buildings were in apart- 
ment houses. Only 14.2 percent of the families provided for in the 
metropolis were to be housed in 1-family dwellings. In the Borough 
of Manhattan only four tenths of 1 percent of the new family-dwelling 
units were in single-family dwellings. In contrast, in Baltimore, 
98.8 percent of the new family-dwelling units provided in 1933 were in 
single-family homes. No apartment houses were built in Baltimore in 
1933. Philadelphia, Cleveland, and St. Louis also erected more than 
90 percent of its family-dwelling units as single-family dwellings. 


Five Leading Cities, 1921—33 


TABLE 10 shows the five leading cities for each year from 1921 to 
1933 according to their expenditures for building construction of all 
kinds as shown by permits issued: 


TABLE 10.—FIVE CITIES LEADING IN TOTAL EXPENDITURE, EACH YEAR, 1921-33 








Total expendi- 
ture 


Total expendi- 


Yes ity 
ar and city ture 


Year and city 








1922 

Vey ‘ _— New York-. $645, 176, 481 
Chicago bodes od 229, 853, 125 
he ea a Los Angeles....._.....-. 121, 206, 787 
Los Angeles } sam 7 Philadelphia. _........-- 114, 190, 525 
DOPE disks dicnco-ces er 086, 053 |) Detroit_.........__-- 93, 614, 593 
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TABLE 10.—FIVE CITIES LEADING IN TOTAL EXPENDITURE, EACH YEAR.) 


gene Ey Ht 































































Continued belt 
a sale 
Year and city Pee Se | Year and city ~f 
j iowa eS. AsE’R, i dew basil the 
: 1923 1929 buil 
SN Ue $760, 266,335 |i New York. ............... me, $ , 
NUL, odin dd neptied an tacks \ 334, 164, 404 || Chicago_._._.____- SS at sicle 
Fa Sen ee eee 200, 133, 181 || Philadelphia._.....______- 
; ie mien segntwaivennata<ecnsis 129, 719, 831 || Detroit _.._..........- ; (rel 
: Philadelphia. _._..-- SE To 128, 227, 405 || Los Angeles.........._._-- [ 
a ld ee ee 836, 043, 604 || New York--. kad ani 
Se ee ee eee 308, 911, 159 |} Chicago...........--. es "| 
I is hnoda ceed thin Soskmnee 160, 547, 723 || Los Angeles_---------_-__- 
é SS See ae 150, 147, 516 || Philadelphia. -................. 
3 Ns ib ttdwen dg tbadeaaescdn 141, 402, 655 | Washington. d bul 
2 | way 
as a eS 1, 020, 604, 713 || New York_____- i 
are FRESE: 373, 803, 571 |} Chicago......-.....- ; 
SSS CRS 180, 132, 528 || Washington...-.._......-. TAB 
ED. hots. sb hieiicébaSede 171, 034, 280 || Los Angeles...-..-.. A 
Los Angeles_..._-- 7 ea eh ; 152, 646, 436 || Philadelphia--_...........- . R. 
1998 | 1932 
New York_- FR Se 1, 039, 670, 572 || New York-_-_- : 
: SSS er ee 376, 808, 480 || Washington._..____- 
* TS SPS EE ET ae 183, 721, 443 || Philadelphia_____- 
4 pT eae Stason 140, 093, 075 || Los Angeles_........__.._- 
“s eS eee ee 123, 006, 215 || San Francisco------- 
Se teae  Ee 880, 333, ae 
ae aaa 365, 065, 042 || San Francisco_------ ; 
i intititicnimuncinsteisesdehebs 145, 555, 647 || Los Angeles................- 92) 
a a ae 123, 027, 139 || St. Louis_.---.- otbtssemeacte | Oo 
| SPS LAS 117, 590, 650 || Philadelphia._-........_-- ios | ; 192. 
A ia a nae 916, 671, 855 || 
REE PERE Bee ey Ore 323, 509, 048 || | 09 
a Se RRR HE ea? 129, 260, 285 || 109 
Philadelphia__----__-------._- de 112, 225, 865 || | - 
en netcansenudetekeons 101, 678, 768 | 193 
a scusnestannpcenmemen — 193 
193 
ete . 19% 
During 1933, the five leading cities in total expenditures for build- 
ing operations were New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles, St. 
Louis, and Philadelphia. New York and Los Angeles have been 
among the five leading tities for every year since 1921. Philade!phis 7 
has been in this select group since 1922. San Francisco has been one : 
of the five only during the years 1932 and 1933, while this is the firs! 7 
appearance of St. Louis in this group. " 
The value of buildings for which permits were issued in New York FR" 
and San Francisco showed an increase as compared with 1132. ; 
This increase was especially pronounced in San Francisco as the 
estimated cost of the buildings increased in that city from slig)itly . 
. . * . * . . . 1 
less than 164 millions to over 58 millions in 1933. This increase was 
I 


caused by the erection of two large bridges over San Francisco Bay. 


Prices of Building Materials, Wages, and Rents 





Tue Bureau of Labor Statistics collects each month the wholes:le 
prices of building materials, and from such figures computes index 
numbers. Retail prices paid by builders are not available, but i' is 
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believed that the trend of retail prices is fairly close to that of whole- 
sale prices. 

The index numbers of prices shown in table 10 for wage rates in 
the building trades are for union labor only. In many cities the 
building trades are highly organized, while in others there is con- 
siderable nonunion labor. The Bureau has no data concerning the 
trend of wages for nonunion labor. 

Information concerning rents are collected by the Bureau semi- 
annually in 32 cities. } 

Table 11 shows the index numbers of estimated expenditures for 
building operations, of wholesale prices of building materials, of union 
wage rates in the building trades, and of rents, 1921-33. 

Tanie. 11.-INDEX NUMBERS OF ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES FOR BUILDING OPER 


ATIONS, OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, OF UNION WAGE 
RATES IN THE BUILDING TRADES, AND OF RENT, 1921-33 








Estimated 
2X i- . Ini wage 
tures for | Wholesale |‘/Pate nar" 
buildi ~ 74 hour in the 
Brno B building belies 
Hr comely aterials 
| in 257 iden-| ™&terials trades 
tical cities | 


prices of Rent (32 


cities) 


| 
| 
| 
| 


100 

150. 

184. 

189. 

217. 

206. 2 

187. 97. ‘ 
178. > 
158. 97. ¢ 
91. 92. : 
66. 51. 
25. ¢ 73.3 | 


20. 6 79. 1 | 


The index number of indicated expenditures of building operations 
reached a peak of 217.6 in 1925, and has fallen every year since, reach- 
ing a low point in 1933. The index number of wholesale prices of 
building materials reached a peak of 111.6 in 1923; decreased steadily 
to a low point of 73.3 in 1932, but advanced nearly 6 points to 79.1 
in 1933. 

Union wage rates in the building trades reached a high point of 
137.9 in 1931 and declined for both 1932 and 1933. 

Rents climbed slightly each year until a peak of 104.7 was reached 
in 1924, and have declined each year since that date, reaching a low 
point of 66.5 in 1933. 
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Reconstruction Finance Corporation Construction Loa»); 


HE Self-Liquidating Division of the Reconstruction F) 

Corporation has made loans to cities, counties, States, and i, 
cases, to private companies to finance construction projects. !|\oq 
projects must all be self-liquidating. The following table shoy <. }, 
types of project, the amount of loans made by the Self-Liquid::tin, 
Division for construction projects. 


ance 


OMe 


AMOUNT OF CONSTRUCTION LOANS MADE BY THE SELF-LIQUIDATING D! 
OF THE RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION, BY TYPES OF Pk: 
AND BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 








———_$_<——— 














Building 7: a ‘ a 

Geographic division construc: Bridges | ay yy ——¥ 
New England $250, 000 
Middle Atlantic $11, 925, 000 | $5, 800, 000 $576, 000 |! 7,900,000 | 2 
East North Central. 5, 120, 630 4, 618, 973 | y 
West North Central 155, 000 1, 300, 000 376, 140 | 
South Atlantic 429,820 | 2,550, 080 637, 500 | 125, 646 | 
East South Central 275, 000 1, 024, 000 | 40, 000 
West South Central 3, 046, 075 | 13, 225, 000 1, 497, 763 | 250, 000 is 
Mountain | 761, 580 $7, 865, 600 337, 500 | x 
Pacific 724, 625 | 61, 400, 000 49, 366, 700 |? 24,335,318 | 135 

Total | 22, 437, 680 7, 865, 600 | 58, 434,576 | 32, 900, 964 | 20° 


Outside the United States 





84, 275, ORO 








1, 300, 000 | 


| 
Ste 
Grand total | 22, 437, 680 | 84, 275,080 | 7,865,600 | 59, 734, 576 | 32,900,964 | 207 rT 





! Includes $2,850,000 for subway and $5,050,000 for causeway. 
2 Includes $22,800,000 for power and light plant. 





Construction loans made by the Reconstruction Finance Corpors- 
tion amounted to over $207,000,000. Of this amount, nearly $13\- 
000,000 was to be spent for projects located in the three Pacific States 
The Middle Atlantic States received the next largest amount, totaling 
slightly over $26,000,000. 

Over $84,000,000 was to be spent for the erection of bridges, the 
largest single project being the San Francisco-Oakland Bridge, «and 
nearly $60,000,000 for water and sewerage systems. Construction 
has actually started on projects to cost over $190,000,000. The 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation estimates that there were 
approximately 20,000 people working on these projects in December. 
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Wage-Rate Changes in American Industries 
Manufacturing Industries 


HE following table presents information concerning wage-rate 

adjustments occurring during the month ending March 15, 1934, 
as shown by reports received from manufacturing establishments 
supplying employment data to this Bureau. 

Increases in wage rates averaging 16.7 percent and affecting 58,553 
employees were reported by 223 of the 19,094 establishments surveyed 
in March. The outstanding average wage-rate increase of the month 
(23.6 percent) was reported by 21 establishments in the automobile 
industry and affected 29,409 wage earners. ‘Twenty-nine establish- 
ments in the foundry and machine-shop industry reported wage-rate 
increases averaging 8.9 percent and affecting 8,184 employees. Nine 
industries reported average increases in wage rates which ranged from 
4.1 percent to 12.3 percent. These industries and the number of 
employees affected are as follows: Brass, 1,676 employees; sawmills, 
1,569 employees; paper and pulp, 1,422 employees; book and job 
printing, 1,401 employees; aluminum manufactures, 1,284 employees; 


' bolts, 1,248 employees; structural metalwork, 1,209 employees; 
| electrical machinery, 1,065 employees; and agricultural implements, 


1,055 employees. The remaining wage-rate increases reported 
affected less than 1,000 workers in each industry. 
Of the 19,094 manufacturing establishments included in the March 


; survey, 18,870 establishments, or 98.8 percent of the total, reported no 
‘changes in wage rates over the month interval. The 3,387,151 


employees not affected by changes in wage rates constituted 98.3 


» percent of the total number of employees covered by the March 


trend-of-employment survey of manufacturing industries. 
1183 
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TABLE 1.—WAGE-RATE CHANGES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES DURING 
























































ENDING MARCH 15, 1934—Continued q Pal 
| Number of establish- Number of « 
ca ments reporting— having 
— Total |_ i 
Industry ments = No 
report- neal - Wage- | Wage- | No wage-| Wag: 
ing ployees — rate in-| rate de- rate rate i: 
changes creases | creases} changes | creas: 
es 
All manufacturing industries.....| 19, 094 |3, 445,732 | 18, 870 223 1 |3, 387, 151 | 58, 55 Star 
Percent of total..........-- 100.0 | 100.0 | 98.8 12] @ |' 983 1. 
Iron and steel and their products, | | . 
not including machinery: . 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and | ‘i 
RESTS Sh | 52 | 8, 465 50 | |) Ee a. Say 1, 248 | 
Cast-iron pipe-. 37 | 5, 487 _ 2 Sek: eee 5, 487 Pex 
Cutlery (not including ‘silver | | 
and plated cutlery) and | 
de 144 12, 715 | 143 | oS aaa 12, 697 18 
‘orgings, iron and steel--.-.__- 73 9, 416 | 68 | _y METRES: 9, 238 17 
eink rencnanened 83 35, 404 81 2 SRE 35, 365 39 
Iron and steel._...._________- 204 | 252,813 202 | 1 | 1 | 252, 554 23) 
Plumbers’ supplies... ‘ 78 8, 419 75 3 putea 8, 043 37 
Steam and hot-water heating 
apparatus and steam fit- | | 
ES te 88 | 18, 840 86 Ot ur es 18, 810 30 
Iron and steel and their products, | 
not including machinery—Con. | 
HS a , 164 22, 996 | eae See A 22, 996 
Structural and ornamental | 
2a 198 | 16,872 194 3 es 15, 663 | 1, 209 
Tin cans and other tinware___ 60 | 10,345 | Rae 10, 345 |....- 
Tools (not including edge | 
tools, machine tools, files, | 
TES AER 122 | 9, 134 117 7 a 9, 090 | 44 
 , | see eee ees aera 82 | 8, 328 81 ee 8, 307 | 21 Leat 
Machinery, not including trans- | 
portation equipment: 
Agricultural implements - - --- 80 12, 796 76 See 11, 741 1, 055 Foo 
Cash registers, adding ma- | | 
chines, and calculating ma- | | 
icin ankide antabakede 28 15, 349 27 © eae 15, 338 | 1] | 
Electrical machinery, appa- ( 
ratus, and supplies_-_------. 298 | 109,891 290 | _) ees 108,826 | 1,065 : 
Engines, turbines, tractors, | 
and water wheels.........-- 94 23,690 | 90 | gy areata 23, 369 321 | 
Foundry and machine-shop 
ad deiinodbactnsdde 1,111 | 129,769 1,082} ES eee eee 121,585 | 8, 184 
Machine tools............-...- 155 19, 734 153 | | SS 19, 630 | 104 
Radios and phonographs- .--_- 34} 29, 456 A Vee ree | 29, 456 |----- * 
Textile machinery and parts- 65 | 12,164 «eae Pere | lL ee lob 
Typewriters and parts... ...- 12| 14,396 __ SPSS ORR a | 14,396 }......- | 
Transportation equipment: | 
RE ET 25 6, 869 et thtibcoce ‘+3 ame 6, 869 |...._- , 
PI, oc ccd ww cccocgac 249 | 333, 525 228 | eee 304, 116 | 29, 409 ; Pap 
Cars, electric- and steam-rail- 
_ Shr Dimeiil 50 12, 560 a Se eS fo 7 
Locomotives. .............--- 14 3, 188 MAL. nnithndbiasonmen |) =e 
Shipbuilding. -..............- 99 31, 315 98 B J ssccces] 31, O77 238 
Railroad repair shops: 
Electric railroad_........-.--- 364 19, 464 360 Blistsoede | 19,219 245 Che 
Steam railroad. ..........--..- 504 69, 229 | | i he | 60,220 |....-.. m | 
Nonferrous metals and their prod- | 
ucts: 
Aluminum manufactures..-_-.-- 23 6, 513 20 —————- 5,229 | 1,284 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
ai nncinnn anaheim 213 40, 863 206 D hesoinelates | 39, 187 1, 676 
Clocks and watches and time- 
recording devices....-.....-- 26 10, 062 25 D Ticakamen 10, 056 6 
2 6 128 8, 263 127 | eee 8, 261 2 
Lighting equipment-__.-.-..--.-- 52 3, 622 51 i, eee 3, 617 5 
Silverware and plated ware_.- 59 9, 314 5 a eee 9%, 314 |.......- 2ub 
Smelting and refining—cop- 
per, lead, and zine... ------ 39| 13,711 38 | ee | 13,360} 351 | | 
Stamped and enameled ware- 96 18, 327 95 eee | 18, 261 66 | 
Lumber and allied products: 
ee 463 49, 152 459 | er 48, 924 228 | 
Lumber: 
SN 497 22, 209 SSE eer > je , ea 
Sawmills...-..--.-.....-. 566 | 62,484| 562 Sh cieviud 60,915 | 1, 569 | 
Turpentine and rosin ----.---- 22 1, 763 | ee Sa yf ee 























Less than }io of 1 percent. 
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WAGE-RATE CHANGES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES DURING MONTH 


ENDING MARCH 15, 


1934—Continued 








Industry 





ments 
report- 
ing 





y, and glass products: | 
, tile, and terra cotta_.-- 


‘ ! 
Larbie, 


granite, slate, and 
her products 
ht.) 
es and their products: 
prics: 
Carpets and rugs__...-.--- 
Cotton goods___.........- 
Cotton small wares 
Dyeing and finishing tex- 
tiles 
Hats, fur-felt 
Knit goods. ---- rin 2s 
Silk and rayon goods. 1a 
Woolen and worsted 
i ian aden thtine ; 
aring apparel: 
Clothing, men’s.........- 
Clothing, women’s....-... 
Corsets and allied gar- 
ments- -- 
Men’s furnishings 
Millinery - 
Shirts and collars_- 





Leather and its manufactures: 
Boots and shoes 


Food and kindred products: 
Baking 
Beverages 





ee 
Canning and preserv ing 
Confectionery 
Flour 
Ice cream 
Slaughtering and meat pact k- | 
ing med 
Sugar, beet 
Sugar refining, cane 
Tobaeco manufactures: 
Chewing and smoking 
bacco and snuff 
Cigars and cigarettes 
Paper and printing: 
ei nendncsncccone 
Paper and pulp 
Printing and publishing: 
Book and job 
ame and periodi- 


to- | 


C bemicais ona ‘allied “products: 
Chemicals 

cake, and | 
Druggists’ preparations... .-- 
Explosives 
Fertilizers 
Paints and varnishes 
Petroleum refining 


Rayon and allied products. -- 
cee 


Rub “ bests and shoes 

Rubber goods, other than 
boots, shoes, tires, and in- 
her tubes 





number 
of em- 
ployees 


186 | 


3, 023 
786 


, 948 
9, 074 


18, 046 


934 
12, O79 


, 679 
224 


, 116 





55, 606 


» gor 
, 020 


192 
, 574 


, 032 


, Or | 
7, 392 | 


7, 547 


120, 359 
33, 595 


70, 102 
25, 534 


4, 330 


45, 526 | 
34, 105 | 


17, 107 
8, 485 


101, 835 


3, 110 
9, 234 


10, 418 


44, 995 


25, 886 


104, 806 
46, 005 
53, 977 
29, 320 


4, 332 
9, 256 
4, 613 
14, 769 
17, 531 
54, 571 
36, 132 
16, 828 


12, 518 


27, 056 


53, 404 | 








Number of establish- 
ments reporting 


No 
wage- | 
rate 
changes 


| Wage- 
| rate in- 
creases 


W age- 
rate de- 
creases 











Number of employees 


having 


W age- 
rate in- 
cre 


No wage- 
rate 
changes 


W age- 
rate de 


4ases | CTe@ases 


, 005 


299 
, 047 


, 363 
3, 411 
, 892 

, 492 
, 285 
5, 320 
, 105 
, O82 
485 


, 807 


3, 110 
, 24 


, 418 
, 995 


25, O81 
384 


, 604 | 
53, 770 


29, 310 | 


27, 056 | 
§2, 804 | 


510 
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Nonmanufacturing Industries W 


Data concerning wage-rate changes occurring during the jon) ( 
ending March 15, 1934, reported by cooperating establishmen' ; jy i 
nonmanufacturing industries are presented in table 2. | 

No changes in wage rates were reported in the anthracite : ini, J) 
bituminous-coal mining, crude-petroleum producing, and tel: phot! 
and telegraph industries. Each of the remaining 10 indistrf™’ 
reported wage-rate increases and 7 industries reported decreases oy.) ®' 
the month interval. No especial significance is attached to th 
decreases in rates in this group of nonmanufacturing industries, {}y 
greatest number of employees affected in any one industry being 3) 
The electric-railroad and motor-bus operation and maintenary, 
industry reported wage-rate increases averaging 13.3 percent an 
affecting 6,710 employees. The power and light industry hy 
increases averaging 7.7 percent and affecting 2,378 employees. 1; 
remaining increases were negligible. 


& ie 


TABLE 2.—WAGE-RATE CHANGES IN NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES DURE 2 
MONTH ENDING MARCH 15, 1934 E 


Bi 


ft 




































Number of establish- Number of em; 
Batab Total ments reporting ces having 
: number . t $ 
Industrial group — of em- oA _ Wage- | Wage- fowl | Wage- 
~ ployees rate | rate in-| rate de- , {fate in- 1 . 
| changes| creases creases | changes | creases ‘ 
Anthracite mining-............-- 160 | 93,821 7 eae | Re ted 93,821 |... 2 
Percent of total.........---..- 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 {........ ‘coat 100. 0 | .. 
Bituminous-coal mining_-.....--- 1,482 (236,743 1,482 |.....--. as ) m= 
Percent of total...........--- 100. 0 ma O 7" en@ ........L........] 100. 0 | 
Metalliferous mining...........-- 270 25, 437 265 4 1 | 25,180 {248 
Percent of total... ...... -----| 100.0 100. 0 98. 1 1.5 4 | 99.0) 1.0 c 
Quarrying and nonmetallic min- 
RT As aS eT 1,180 | 28,610 {1,179 D. © Bieseaes | 28,550 | 60 
Percent of total..............- 100. 0 100.0} 99.9 éh Lassa = 99.8) .2 
Crude-petroleum producing. - ---- 253 27, 465 SE ee eee 27,465 |... 
Percent of total..............- 100. 0 100. 0 EINE ss ieuttisi intl tunsieniltess 100. 0 |__- 
Telephone and telegraph ----....--. 8,057 {251,487 (8,057 |....---. ae 2 1251, 487 c 
ercent of total.............. 100. 0 ft lg! Uf 5 ee Sele 100. 0 |... 
foo eee oe 2,880 (194,535 [2,828 31 21 |192, 142 2. 378 Cc 
Perouse of Getel.............. 100. 0 100.0 98. 2 1.1 Py 98.8} 1.2 
Electric-railroad and motor-bus 
operation and maintenance--_--- 7 |134, 494 514 Ss eres \127, 784 6. 710 
Percent of total.............- 100. 0 100. 0 95. 7 % 9 eager: 95.0} 5.0 
Wholesale trade................-- 8 
Percent of total... ..........- q ' ' ° , ! ) ’ 
Dyeing and cleaning_. -...-.-.--- 525 12,318 523 SS  ibeincasa 12, 295 23 
Percent of total. .......------ 100. 0 100. 0 99. 6 pr eittcdnes 99.8 iZ 
Banks, brokerage, insurance, and 
| a A a ee 4,723 180, 961 4, = 21 3 180, 786 150 


























1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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Wace Changes Reported by Trade Unions Since January 1934 


* | ANGES in wage rates and hours of labor reported to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics by trade unions for the months of January 
to April 1934 are shown in the table following. The tabulation 
covers 27,330 workers, of whom 16,001 are reported to have gone on 
the 5-day week. Only eight reports indicated decreases, seven of 
which occurred among motion-picture operators or stage employees. 


RECENT WAGE CHANGES BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, JANUARY 
TO APRIL 1934 








ate —— Hours per 
Rate of wage wena 
| Date of 
| change | 

Before After 
ent and | change change 


,; Industry or occupation and locality 
} ? HI r 

nan Before! After 
change change 


ahi 





4 ttomobile workers, Toledo, Ohio: 
Machine operators, 
common labor : oe Feb. 


| 


Perhour | Per hour 
$0. 28-$0. 60 | $0. 35-$0. 88 |48-75 


© sakery workers,Port Arthur, Tex. --—----.--- : | Jan. 


Brewery workers: 
: Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ogden, Utah 


Per week 


12. 00-20. 00 


30. 00 | 


22. 73-30. 00 


Per week 
17. 00-22. 00 


30. 00 
25. 00-33. 00 


60-72 


48 
48 


» Building trades: 
Carpenters: Per hour Per hour 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and vicinity .80- .90 | 1.10 40) 
Sheridan, Wyo.: Carpenters and planing- 
mill employees : aS See. 1.00 2h 48 
Electrical workers, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., 
and vicinity: 
Hydro and steam plant operators, main- 
tenance, motor tenders, linemen, fore- 
men 


| 





Painters, Cleveland, Ohio, and Cuyahoga | 
County 

Plumbers and _ steamfitters, Youngstown, | 
Ohio, and Mahoning County.__.....__-- 1. 20 


Chauffers and teamsters: Per ton 
Flint, Mich.: Coal drivers ; ‘ 2! 6 .75 | .75- 1.00 


Per day 
San Francisco, Calif.: Bakery-truck drivers ( 8. 20 


Clerks: Per week 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Fruit clerks____-_- § 15. 00 
Clothing trades: 
Shoe workers: 
Brockton, Mass., district. eben ; - I (?) 4s 


| 


Sheboygan, Wis : 1) (3) | 40 


Perhour | 
Tailors, Detroit, Mich 7 70 | 470 |40—48 
Metal workers: 
Molders and co emakers, Plainfield, N.J _____-| ey a8 40 
Molders, San -Francisco, Calif., and other 
northern California cities -_ - in ; 8 44 
Miners, Carbondale, Pa — : (') 
» \otion-picture operators and theatrical workers: 

Operators: 





Per week 


| 
Per week | 
55. 20 


Birmingham, Ala _.._-.---- 51. 00 
Per hour 
.80- 1.25 


Per hour 
Boulder, Colo 1. 00—- 1.55 
Per week 
5 49. 41 
27. 50 


Per week 
5 46. 48 
42. 50 


Peoria, Ill__. 
Racine, Wis 


Per hour Per hour 
Rochester, Minn ; 1. 00 1.10 





Per week | 
62.50 | 


Per week 
75. 00 








ND a isenbbcoacceeccce ‘ 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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RECENT WAGE CHANGES BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, J 
TO APRIL 1934—Continued 





Rate of wages 


| Date of 


dustry or o vation and locality 
Industry or occupation and locality | change 


Before After Bef 
change change ch 


Motion-picture operators and theatrical workers— | 
Continued. 
Stage employees: | Per week Per week 
Buffalo, N.Y . ; . 8 | $80. 00-85. 00 |$45. 00-60. 00 
South Bend, Ind__. ee: ae 15 | 76. 00 | 60. 00 
ET ae <n cc ccnscins cgsccces = ‘oe ie 58. 00 40. 00 


Per day | Per day 
Vaco, Tex 7 8.00-12.00-| 5. 00- 8. 00-) 
ans { 15.00 | 10.00 | 


Printing and publishing: 
Compositors and machine operators, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Per week Per week ; 
Newspaper, day_-.....-..______-. | 2 40. 25 42. 63 own 
Newspaper, night kta De 44. 80 47. 40 . not 
Per hour Per hour | T 
Rubber workers, Mogadore, Ohio ead Uu f 67% 
Street-railway workers: | ie 
Cleveland, Ohio: COVE 
Motormen and conductors . 57 | . 65 906 
l-man car operators and bus operators. —_ ; 70 { nA 20 
Dayton, Ohio: Par 
Operators . = 2 
Car-shop and garage employees 1 
Flint, Mich.: Platform men and bus drivers. j . 44 
Manchester, N.I 
men. .... = 2 . 60 


. 50 
40- . 62% = 
.- tg Pe figu 


. 60 55-64 4 tf By 


Norwich, Conn.: Waste-material assorters. . i 9. 20 
West Haven, Conn.: Elastic webbing workers: 
is. . ..5- ; Pe Ty f (1) 
Other employees (') (2) ‘ 
Other occupations: Per hour Per hour Wag 
Cleveland, Ohio: Paint workers . f 4 45 4 50 
Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, Santa Monica, 
and Venice, Calif.: Bill posters 1.00 . 78% 14 repo 
New York, N.Y.: 
Dental technicians: Per week | rf 
First-class casting men A (') 55. 00 56 
ee Meee... .. -..0..55---- . () 40. 00 dav 
Second assistants. he SE ae : () 30.00 | 555 { o 
First-class rubber men__________- (1) 55. 00 5S WOl 
Second-class rubber men ; (1) 5. 00 
Packers, finishers, polishers. .._.____- (‘) 35. 00 
Plasterers and polishers _- ; (1) 5. 00 
Bridge men, first class_.______- = (') 5. 00 
First assistants ih atin cies™ () .00 
Crown men.._--._-- Uae P se (‘) . 00 
Porcelain workers, first grade ; (1) 55. 00 
Porcelain workers, first assistant___- (1) .00 
Packers__- or) ae (') 25. 00 
Finishers. - 4 cae ye eS. ° (‘) 25. 00 
Polishers ail rae () 25. 00 
Plastermen BE SS eee ae . (‘) 25. 00 
Apprentices - - a ee ee a oe Manele] (*) 15. 00 


13.00 | i som 
(7) { to p 


Textile workers: Per day | Per day fact 
| 


spec 


hou 
Wo! 
for 














! Not reported. 5 Average. 

2 10 percent increase. 6 Hours per day. 

3 § percent increase. 712 percent increase. 
4‘ Minimum. 


Wages and Hours in the Automotive Transport Industry in 
Ontario 


tS Pecmpmommutiagon unsatisfactory conditions of work for employees 
in the automotive transport industry in the Province of Ontirio 
were disclosed through a recent investigation made by the Provinci:! 
Deputy Minister of Labor. According to the report, reviewed in ‘lie 
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Canadian Labor Gazette of February 1934,' low wages are paid to 
drivers and other employees, the methods of pay are improper, hours 
are long and irregular, there are too many operators, and the cut- 
throat competition which results reduces transportation charges below 
actual cost. The inadequacy of the business methods and the diffi- 
culties of enforcing the Public Commercial Vehicle Act with reference 
to classifications, markers, hours, etc., add to the other problems of 
the industry. 

Of the 324 firms to which questionnaires were sent in connection 
with this survey, approximately 85 percent replied. Several of the 
reporting firms, however, stated that they had temporarily or perma- 
nently discontinued operations or had been taken over by other firms. 
Operators stating that they employed local drivers only, or had 
owner-drivers or members of their own family only as drivers, were 
not included in the compilations. 

The figures for 210 firms are analyzed in the report. These statistics 
cover 1,446 drivers, of whom 584 are classified as highway drivers, 
296 as highway drivers doing pick-up work, and 566 as local drivers. 
Part-time drivers definitely reported as such are excluded from these 
figures. 

From the certified statements made by these employers it is evident that satis- 
factory conditions exist in a certain number of firms, some of which are large and 
some small. These firms are able to regulate their business in such a manner as 
to provide steady employment for their employees, and a fair weekly rate of 
wages for regular hours of not more than 60 per week. This fact is worthy of 
special note when it is considered how wide is the range in both wages and hours 
reported by many firms. 

In response to the schedule inquiry as to the length of the basic 
day, 198 firms reported from 3% to 15 hours, 6 firms having a basic 
working day of over 10 hours, 102 a day of 10 hours, 80 from 8 to 10 
hours, and 10 under 8 hours. With reference to the number of hours 
worked per week for a specified week the following reports were made 
for 1,265 drivers: 

Number of 


drivers 
ee 48 


38 to 47 hours__ 94 
48 hours____-_-_- 97 
49 to 53 hours__ 107 
O46 Jmurs. ......-- ra 87 
55 to 59 hours _- ahs 121 
Under 60 hours_ : i a 157 

357 


197 


Some drivers were working as many as 99 hours per week. It is 
probable, however, according to the report, “that the numbers of 





' Ontario (Canada). Department of Labor. Wages and working conditions in automotive transport 
industry, Ontario, 1933. 
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hours of many drivers working a long week have been totale: 
those of many drivers on short time, thereby giving no indica‘ 
such overtime, and also that the abuse of great overstrain ma) 
even in a short week due to 2 or 3 successive days of driving wi 
adequate rest.”” Indeed, one of the most important firms stated | 
was unable to furnish a record of the hours of drivers, thus disc): sin, 
‘‘a laxness in this regard which is probably rather prevalent i: ¢\. 
industry.” The investigator holds, however, that sufficient evidence 
has been presented to show that the working hours of a large perce: ,. 
of drivers are excessive. 


vith 
n of 


sf 


Out 


Wages 


THE inadequacy of the data obtainable on wages precludes | 
giving of a true and complete picture of conditions in this regard, | 
the tabulation of the figures furnished, together with particwla; 
cases reported, ‘‘indicates that actual earnings for many drivers an 
not sufficient to maintain a decent living standard, and are no 


A 
i 


commensurate with the time, labor, or responsibility of their employ- 
ment.” 
The weekly rates of 1,228 drivers are recorded below. 
, Number of 
Wages per week: drivers 
San Or fem... lL... le SUS Vee en 93 
$13 to $17___- : i iletee wit pxarat 247 
Py AS ee Ape SOih uo wt’ Bowe. 145 
$19 to $20_____- ae bie mre ee 162 
$21 to $24_____- A PESU CGA EE os a cite 369 


MRE es Si SBE CEL cede ede 212 

In many cases these drivers actually earned less than the abov 
rates, because of short time. Actual earnings may, therefore, be 
considered lower than the weekly rates, since a considerable amount 
of part-time employment prevails in addition to the hardship o/ 
protracted hours. There are, however, some employers who pay thi 
full week’s wages whether or not the driver works the full time. 

Although the data furnished by the employers concerning ware- 
housemen and other employees have not been tabulated, it is plain 
in the judgment of the Deputy Minister of Labor of Ontario, that tlie 
conditions for these workers are also unsatisfactory in many firms in 
which low wages and long hours prevail. 

Asked as to what might be considered a fair minimum wage for drivers, t!\ 
employers’ committee intimated that their association was prepared to recv!- 
mend a minimum wage of not less than $18 a week for city drivers and not 
than $25 a week for highway drivers, with a maximum of 10 hours per day ani‘) 
hours per week. The committee recommended that substantial penaltic 


provided which should include suspension of public commercial vehicles lic: > 
for the repetition of offenses. 


r = 


Generally speaking, the employees’ committee concurred in these recomme: !:- 


tions. The representatives stated that the worst offenders as regard hours : 


wages were among the firms running long trips where employees are paid by |'' 
trip. 





I} 
hig! 
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I) the opinion of the Provincial Deputy Minister of Labor it seems 
highiv desirable that annual joint agreements be made between 
emp! vers and employees to regulate wages, hours, and working 
conditions, or that some measures be taken to make it compulsory 
for employers in the industry to pay at least specified minimum rates 
of wages for regulated hours of work. However, it would be no 
easy task to organize all employees and employers in the automotive 
transport industry under these agreements within a reasonable period 
of time. Apparently, therefore, ‘legislative action setting forth 
minimum wage rates for stipulated hours of employment is the only 
immediate method of dealing with this problem. The difficulty 


would be to enforce such regulations in an unorganized and very 
unstable industry. ”’ 


Average Hourly and Weekly Earnings and Hours of Labor in the 
Textile Industry in Germany, September 1933 


N INVESTIGATION of the average actual hourly and weekly 

earnings and hours of labor in the textile industry in Germany 

was made by the Federal Statistical Office in September 1933, cover- 

ing 6 branches of the textile industry with 10,250 workers employed 
in 147 establishments in 42 localities.' 

The following table shows the results of this investigation: 
AVERAGE ACTUAL HOURLY AND WEEKLY EARNINGS IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
IN GERMANY, SEPTEMBER 1933 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark (100 pfennigs) at par=23.8 cents. 


Exchange 
rate in September 1933 was 35.4 cents] 








Agreement 

| Average hourly wage Average 

| Aver- hourly or wage on weekly 

age earnings piece-rate | earnings 

work- basis 

Branch of industry, occupation, and sex ing 

hours 
per Ger- . Ger- 
week | man | man 
cur- cur- 

rency rency | 











Ribbon weaving: Pfen- Pfen- 
Weavers: nigs nigs ‘ents | Marks! 
1,038 | 40. 24 84.9 y 65.9 5. 34. 16 $8. 13 
58 | 37.11 | 57.1 50.6] 12.0 | 21.19} 5.04 
29 | 43. 55 55.8 3. i 53. 6 ~8 | 24.32 | 5.79 
257 | 43.55 | 42.5 .1| 40.3 '6|18.52| 4.41 
Hosiery: 


Frame workers: 
Mal 
| 
| 


Female. __.__- 
Assistants (over 20 years): 
 §« ia 


1,441 | 40.00 75. ‘ 64. 6 5. 30. 26 
568 | 43.97 | 41. 1 37. ; 9 | 18. 08 
_ Assistants (over 20 years): Female______. 134 | 44.74] 42. ’ 36. ‘ 5 
Knit goods: 


Frame workers: 


is oo cccenececcacesenus ; 602 | 42.57 | 84. 20. 1 63. 8 
sir diaininiatiic 461 | 44.01 53. 12.6 | 43.8 


. 20 
. 30 
. 36 




















216 | 49.43 | 61.2 14.6) 53.8 
440 | 47.98 | 43.5 | 10.4] 39.1 








‘Germany. Statistisches Amt. Wirtschaft und Statistik, No. 3, Feb. 1, 1934, pp. 85-87. 
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AVERAGE ACTUAL HOURLY AND WEEKLY EARNINGS IN THE TEXTILE [> In 
IN GERMANY, SEPTEMBER 1933—Continued 
a Ne prin 
Agreement gs 
| Aver- Average hourly wage | 
'Num-| age hourly or wage on 
ber | work- earnings piece-rate 
of ing basis 
Branch of industry, occupation, and sex work- | hours pare Rtas Fs . 
ers per l 
week | Ger- Us Ger- Us 
man ~ | man ; Office 
| eur- | CUr | cur- | Cur: Trafl 
rency | T°?©Y | rency | TPs Goods 2 
| Maint 
. a6 Cao 63 ine ee ee ee Locon 
Pfen- Pfen- | phop © 
Lace and curtain making: nigs | Cents| nigs | Cents M ory 
. . . aera rere F 323 | 35.73 | 97.9] 23.3 | 75.4] «17.9 | 34 po 
Twist hands, female. Ct 86 | 29.19} 60.5) 144] 483] 115 517 
Assistants (over 20 years): 
| ae 77 | 36.31) 57.9) 13.8) 55.9) 13.3 21 ii 
Female._________. wckecbiccvens] Sane) Ghar Gel Mawes | i Th 
Velvet weaving: 
Weavers, male_- ein? EE arent 634 | 44.90 | 85.3) 20.3) 71.5 17.0 | 38 orad 
Silk weaving: eo 
Weavers: agall 
Male___. . | 1,637 | 44.52} 70.5] 16.8] 57.0] 13.6 © 
Female. a ----| 1,721 | 43.86] 61.8) 14.7] 519] 12.4 | 27 shop 
Assistants (over 20 years): 
Male 157 | 48.46 | 61.8) 14.7) 53.0) 126) 2 h4s. 
Female. : 150 | 46.88 | 49.5] 11.8]| 42.2] 10.0) 2 
aay a AS eat bpd ladle web. vt, Sededll, wall orad 
Ta 
Employment and Wages in the Railway Service of Great Britain ei 
~ : iad e'* . 1933 
N ITS issue for October 1933 the Ministry of Labor Gazette vive 
. _ : . Th 
a summary of a report recently made public by the Ministry o | 
° an comp 
Transport, relating to the numbers employed and the wages paid inf,.4 ; 
the British railway service. The figures are for the first full week inf pius 
March. The variation in the total number of employees is shown {or fbonw: 
the last 10 years as follows: pvert 
a VIL 
March 1924______ 700, 573 | March 1929..____ 642, 137 Hs 
March 1925_____. 702,062 | March 1930__- 656, 530 Fo 
March 1926__---_- 689, 264 | March 1931__ 615, 592 Laat 
April 1927_______ 683,077 | March 1932_- 597, 971 Loge 
March 1928______ 677, 148 | March 1933- 566, 300 It a 
The numbers include all persons in the service of the companies in shou 
the specified weeks, except staff not directly employed by the con:-fidate 
effect 


panies (e.g., staff employed by contractors). The figures compris 
the number of staff receiving salaries or wages for the ful! week 
combined with the equivalent number of full-time workers in cases 
where employees were paid for less than the complete week. 


‘itain 
oly rs 


ud in 
ek in 
yn for 


les I 
com 
prise 
week, 


Cases 
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In (able 1 are shown the numbers of males employed in each of the 
principal departments in March 1933: 


i. NUMBER OF MALE EMPLOYEES IN PRINCIPAL DEPARTMENTS OF RAII 
WAY SERVICE IN GREAT BRITAIN, MARCH 1933 


Juniors 


Officers, clerical and supervising staff. 7 208 
Traffic department , — ; } 6, 690 
Goods and carriage staff____. sions 6, 289 
Maintenance-of-way section (conciliation grades) 11] 
Locomotive, carriage, and wagon department ; 2, 061 
Shop and artisan staff Pr ' 10, 504 
Other departments (excluding ancillary businesses) 14, 75s 744 
Staff in ancillary businesses (docks, hotels, refreshment rooms, etc 6, 123 1, 882 


The average salary for workers of the clerical and supervisory 
grades was 89s. 7d. ($21.80)! for the week ending March 11, 1933, as 
against 89s. 4d. ($21.74) for the week ending March 12, 1932. For 
shop and artisan workers average wages for these 2 weeks were 
64s. lld. ($15.80) and 65s. 4d. ($15.90), while for the conciliation 
grades they were 62s. 2d. ($15.13) and 61s. 8d. ($15.01). 

Table 2 shows the average weekly wage and the average weekly 
earnings of adult males in certain of the principal grades in 1932 and 
1933. The following explanation is given of what these figures mean: 

The average wage, in the case of staff embraced by conciliation agreements, is 
computed from the basic rate, plus bonus additions, if any, under sliding scale; 


Band in the case of other staff (e.g., mechanics and artisans) from the basic rate, 


plus the war wage. The average payments represent salaries or wages, residual 
bonus (if any), war wage, piecework payments, tonnage bonus, payments for 
overtime, Sunday duty and night duty, commuted allowances, and any other 
payments for work performed; but exclude compensation allowance, traveling 
and out-of-pocket expenses, meal and lodging allowances. 

Following an award of the National Wages Board, modifications were made in 
certain conditions of service and in the remuneration of staffs, other than shop- 
men, with effect from the beginning of the first full pay following March 28, 1931. 
It was also agreed between the companies and the trade unions that deductions 
should be made from the earnings of the shop staffs, to operate from the same 
date. The average weekly salary or wage shown is the gross amount, but the 
effects of these deductions are reflected in the average weekly payments. 


' Conversions into United States currency on basis of pound at par=$4.8665. Average exchange rate 
in March 1932=$3.6393; in March 1933 =$3.4328. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND EARNINGS OF RAILWAY WORK 























GREAT BRITAIN IN SPECIFIED WEEKS, 1932 AND 1933 7 O! 
{Conversions into United States currency on basis of pound at par=$4.8665. Average exchan ok “n CK 
March 1932=$3.6393; in March 1933=$3.4328] In 
——_—_—_——— (see 
Week ended Mar. 11, 1933 Week ended Mar. | orad' 
Average weekly |Average weekly | Average weekly | A ver eek und 
wages earnings wages eal the ti 
Class of worker “ ae 
United United United | of th 
we nite sa5. nitec Sate nite< ; 
British States British States | British States | Britis! perce 
cur- | cur- cur- | cur. cur- pen cur 
rency | rency | TED°Y | reney | Tency rency | Tency cent 
— — = with 
8. d. 8. d. s. d. a d *. 
Carriage cleaners-........__.- vatican 42 11 | $10.44) 48 8 | $11.84] 42 10] $10.42) 49 6 » 04 requ 
Glareers.. ...- 2. ee a i nae .|50 9 12.35 | 55 7 13.52 | 50 10 12.37 | 55 3 14 os 
Checkers... ___- a ee 54 6| 13.26/57 7] 1401154 6| 13.26/57 4 Phe 
Engine cleaners. ................. 54 10 13.34 | 55 9 13.57 | 54 6 13.26 | 55 3 14 love 
Engineers and motormen 89 2] 21.70} 96 10} 23.56/89 1] 21.68/96 | 98 46 pry. 
Firemen and assistant motormen_. 70 10}; 17.24) 76 8| 18.65/70 4 aeago (¢ 3 In so! 
Se hp peas ni SIRs. 64 11 15.80 | 7 4 17.11 | 64 11 15.80 | 69 6 ; 
Maintenance-of-way men: collie! 
Foremen........._..- ......--|51 9] 12.50] 54 10] 13.34] 51 8] 12.57/54 9 ) It is: 
ee eee 43 lil 10.69} 46 2] 11.23} 44 2] 10.75/47 8 6 
Porters: crease 
EE a RS ea 44 8] 10.87] 47 10] 11.64) 44 6 10.83 | 47 & 6 
Grade 2, traffic._................- 40 4] 9.81/43 5] 1056/40 4/ 981/43 2 collie: 
tn PL Sak ih cine ecechined diets 50 «(0 12.17} 52 4 12.73 | 49 11 12.15 | 52 0O 
Shunters: 
a) PEE aes 65 Oj} 15.821 67 2 16.34} 65 0 15.821 66 6 
SE, wildoRht Sok dete -wldncemecedada 5d 0 13.38 | 56 10 13.83 | 55 =O 13.38 | 56 § 
EES eres See 59 4) 14.44/64 5)| 15.671 59 4] 14.44/64 0 
Ticket collectors: T 
|} EE Sa aa 58 1 14.13} 62 4 15.17 | 58 1 14.13 | 63 2 7 
. BTA ee ee eee 54 O| 13.14] 57 O| 13.87) 54 O} 13.14) 57 0 7 less 
Mechanics and artisans: a 
Locomotive, carriage, and truck eutt 
department: 
rectors, fitters, and turners..| 63 9] 15.51/76 2] 1853/63 1] 15.35) 77 | 47 96 8, 
Carriage and truck builders ae 
and repairers..............- 59 6] 1448/75 O} 18.25)59 7] 14.50)75 | 8.27 T 
Machinists and machine 
Pictcadeabaccseceses-ccest te MW) BIG 2) MiB 91 8T170 8 7. 20 the | 
aa es 64 9 15.76} 75 6 18.37 | 64 8 15.74 | 75 11 8. 47 
Sa ve 46 0 11.19 | 53 10 13.10 | 46 O 11.19} 53 8 s. OF 
Laborers (civil engineering).._...|46 6] 11.31} 49 OO} 11.92/46 7] 11.33/49 9 2 TABLI 





























Employment, Output, and Earnings in Mines >f British India, 


1932 
DECREASE in employment as compared with 1931, and « {al Britis 
in average earnings in the principal coal fields are shown by the [J Ass: 


report of the chief inspector of mines in British India for the year 

ending December 31, 1932. The daily average of persons employed T 
in and about the mines under the inspector’s supervision was 204,658, IB The 
as compared with 230,782 in 1931. The grouping of these workers J ma 




















by sex and place of employment is shown in table 1: per 
TaBLE 1.—DAILY AVERAGE NUMBER EMPLOYED IN MINES OF BRITISH IND!\, | A 
AND 1982 

= _ ma 

Men Women lr 

Place of employment — ) The 

1931 1932 1931 | ly ings 

_ —___—_|- onl 

Underground._._______.. ee AE See 98, 885 96, 196 16, 841 4, 71I nun 
NE IE Os Ce ie 38, 833 30, 256 16, 079 f 

ee. all Sel nelson cudianeondpavaniiouien 45, 157 39, 899 14, 987 . coa. 
tied :chn bide sabndocasnambhebedchecdaihd 182, 875 166, 351 47, 907 07 
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Qf he total number of women employed underground, 14,583 were 
in coul mines and 128 in salt mines. Regulations adopted in 1928 
ee Monthly Labor Review, April 1930, p. 91) provided for the 
cradvial abolition of the employment of women underground, and 
ynder these they are becoming a less and less important element in 
the foree of underground workers. In 1932 they were 14.8 percent 
of the total number employed underground, as compared with 16.8 
percent in 1931, 18.4 percent in 1930, 23 percent in 1929, and 29 per- 
cent in 1928. The inspector reports that the movement to dispense 
with such labor is progressing even more rapidly than the regulations 
require. 

The statistics furnished in this report show that the number of women em- 
ployed underground is well below the permissible percentage on July 1, 1932 
In some coal mines very few women are now employed. For example, in one 
colliery in the Jharia coal field, women have been totally excluded since March 1. 
It is stated that the output per shift per person employed underground has in- 
creased from 2.7 tubs to 3.5 tubs since the exclusion of women. In one large 
colliery in the Raniganj coal field no women are employed in depillaring operations. 


Employment, Output, and Earnings in Coalfields 


Tue number of persons employed in coal mines was 148,489 (9,778 
less than in 1931). Of this number, 45,659 were males employed in 
cutting coal, 16,582 were males employed as loaders of coal, and 
26,847 were women. 

Table 2 shows the average output of coal per person employed in 
the different fields. 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE OUTPUT OF COAL PER PERSON EMPLOYED ABOVE AND BELOW 
GROUND IN BRITISH INDIA 


Field 


1930-31 1932 | Field | 1930-31 1932 
1} 
} 


| | Tons Tons 


| 

z Tons 
126 || Baluchistan 60 7 

128 || Central Provinces 116 1] 

Assam 0 | 92 || Punjab. 54 5 


British India_. 
Bengal and Bihar--. 


) 
‘ 


The average production of coal is stated to be the lowest since 1926. 
The falling off is attributed in part to a lessened use of coal-cutting 
machines, and in part to a reduction in the number of days worked 
per week in the mines. 

As to general conditions in the coal fields the following statement is 
made: 


In Bengal and Bihar and Orissa there was an ample supply of mining labor. 
There was a general reduction in the rates paid to workmen. The weekly earn- 
ings of many miners were also adversely affected by the fact that many collieries 
only worked 3 and 4 days per week during a considerable part of the year. A 
number of collieries had again to close down owing to the lack of demand for the 
coal produced by them. 
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The average daily earnings per person in two leading coal {i 
the month of December 1932 are shown in table 3: 
TABLE 3.—DAILY AVERAGE EARNINGS IN TWO COAL FIELDS IN BRITISH 
DECEMBER 1932 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of rupee at par = 36.5 cents. 


A verage excl 
December 1932 was 24.8 cents] 





Jharia coal field Ranigan 
(Bihar and Orissa) Ber 
Class of worker and place of work 
United 


Indian States Indian 
currency currency 
. currency 


Underground: Rs. a. p Cents Rs. a. p 
Supervisors, foremen, and mates_-_-__-__- 1 30 43.3 — 
Miners i =. 22. 2 0 9 
Loaders ‘ > 19.4 &- &£:.0é 
Skilled labor 0 10 9 24.5 0 10 9 
Unskilled labor ee .& 17.7 y 7 
Females a a ee . . @ ¢ 14.8 0) } 

Open workings: 

Supervisors, foremen, and mates. ; 0 14 9) 33. 6 0 12 9 
Miners t 0 8 6] 19. 4 0 6 0 
Loaders Sr! e Te 17.7 0 5 ¢ 
Skilled labor , 0 10 O} 22.8 0 60 
Unskilled labor - , y 079 17.7 0 50 
Females_____ 7 eee Srey ee ee ee 6° 7 @% 16.0 0 40 
Surface: 
Clerical and supervising staff ic. Be 43.3 2.9 
Skilled labor ‘ , 0 10 9 24.5 i249 
Unskilled labor oe 16.0 Ss. 73 
Females... < 6:2 12.0 0 49 


In commenting on these figures, the inspector states that “th 
wages of coal miners in Jharia and Raniganj coal fields decreased |) 


over 15 percent’”’ as compared with the preceding year. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





March 1934 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department 

of Labor presents herewith data compiled from pay-roll reports 
supplied by representative establishments in 90 of the principal 
manufacturing industries of the country and 15 nonmanufacturing 
industries, covering the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the 
month. Additional information is presented concerning employment 
on public-works projects, public roads, the Federal service, and class 
I steam railroads. 


Employment in Manufacturing Industries in March 1934 


ACTORY employment and pay rolls continued to expand in 
March, employment increasing 4 percent over the month interval 
and pay rolls increasing 6.9 percent. 

The Bureau's index of factory employment in March 1934 (80.8) 
reached the highest point recorded since December 1930, and the 
index of factory pay rolls (64.8) is the highest recorded since August 
1931. Increases in employment between February and March have 
been shown in 12 of the preceding 15 years for which data are avail- 
able. An increase in employment therefore at this time is not unex- 
pected but in no previous year has the March gain been as pronounced 
as the increase registered this year. Pay rolls also normally increase 
in March as compared with February. In only one year (1920), 
however, has the March increase in pay rolls exceeded the gain shown 
in the current report. 

A comparison of the index of factory employment in March 1934 
with that of March 1933 (58.8) when, because of the closing of the 
banks, business activity was at an exceptionally low level, shows that 
employment in March 1934 was 37.4 percent above the level of March 
1933, while a similar comparison with the March 1933 pay-roll index 
(57.1) shows a gain of 74.7 percent in the amount paid out in weekly 
factory wages. 

The Bureau’s index numbers of employment and pay roll in manu- 
facturing industries have recently been adjusted to conform to the 
trends of employment and pay rolls as shown in Biennial Census of 
Manufactures reports over the period 1919-31 and the index base 
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has been shifted from the year 1926 to the average for the ; 
period 1923-25. A discussion of this revision appears in the se. joy 
on page 1207 entitled, ‘‘ Revision of Index Numbers of Employ: \ey; 
and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries.”’ 

Increases in both employment and pay roll over the month inj ry, 
were reported in each of the 14 major groups of manufacturin« jp. 
dustries. The increases in employment in these groups ranged {roy 
10.3 percent in the TRANSPORTATION GROUP to 0.6 percent in the p pgp 
AND PRINTING GROUP. ‘The pay-roll increases in most instances ey. 
ceeded the increases reported in employment. The sharp increase jy 
employment in the TRANSPORTATION GROUP (10.3 percent) was re. 
flected in pronounced gains in the automobile and locomotive indys. 
tries, a number of the reporting firms in the latter industry having 
received orders through P.W.A. fund allotments. Substantial cains 
were also reported in the electric- and steam-car-building industry 
and the shipbuilding industry. The remaining industry surveyed 
under this group classification (aircraft) reported a decrease of 3.6 
percent between February and March. Employment in the nov. 
FERROUS METALS GROUP increased 5.9 percent between February and 
March and pay rolls increased 8.8 percent. The gains in employment 
in this group ranged from 9.7 percent in the stamped and enameled 
ware industry to 0.2 percent in the smelting and refining industry. 


ear 


The clock and watch, the jewelry, and the brass, bronze, and copper 
products industries each reported gains of over 7 percent in employ- 
ment. ‘The MACHINERY GROUP showed gains of 5.3 percent in employ- 
ment and 7.7 percent in pay roll, each of the 9 industries comprising 
this group reporting increased employment and pay roll over the 


month interval. The most pronounced percentage gains in employ- 
ment were in the typewriter (7.5 percent), foundry and machine- 
shops (6.5 percent), and radio and phonograph (5.7 percent), indus- 
tries. The gains in the machine-tool and agricultural-implement 
industries indicated a continuation of orders for machinery and farm 
equipment, and continued the expansion in employment which began 
in these two industries in May and June, respectively, of last year. 
The IRON AND STEEL GROUP showed an increase of 5.1 percent in em- 
ployment and 12.3 percent in pay rolls, each of the 13 industries in this 
group reporting increased employment. Gains in employment o! 
10.9 percent each were reported in the stove and the iron and sice! 
forgings industries, while other large gains were reported in the hard- 
ware (9.3 percent), cutlery and edge tools (7.8 percent), and tin cans 
and other tinware (7.3 percent), industries. The iron and steel /n- 
dustry reported a gain of 4.2 percent in employment coupled with an 
increase of 13.4 percent in pay roll, reflecting the improvement in 
steel plant operation. The sTONE-CLAY-GLASS PRODUCTS GROUP re- 
ported gains of 4.6 percent in employment and 4.2 percent in pay ro!|s. 
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Four of the five industries in this group (brick, cement, glass, and 
mar)le-slate-granite) are closely allied with the building-construction 
industry and normally show increased activity at this season of the 
vear following a curtailment caused by severe winter-weather condi- 
tions. ‘The increases in employment in each instance were substan- 
tial, ranging from 3.4 percent in the cement industry to 6.7 percent 
in the marble-slate-granite industry. Employment in the ruBBER 
pRODUCTS GROUP increased 4.1 percent and pay rolls increased 8.6 
percent between February and March, the increases being due largely 
to the gains of 4.7 percent in employment and 9.4 percent in pay rolls 
in the rubber-tire and inner-tube industry. The RAILROAD REPAIR 
sHop GROUP reported a gain.of 3.9 percent in employment and the 
ToBACCO GROUP showed an increase of 3.7 percent in employment 
over the month interval. Employment in the TEXTILE GROUP in- 
creased 3.3 percent between February and March and pay rolls in- 
creased 6 percent over the month interval. Each of the wearing- 
apparel industries surveyed reported increased employment and pay 
rolls, the women’s clothing industry reporting a gain of 9.7 percent in 
employment and the men’s clothing industry a gain of 3.7 percent. 
In the fabrics division of the textile group, gains were reported in six 
of the eight industries surveyed. Two of the major industries in the 
fabrics group (cotton and knit goods) reported increases of 3.2 per- 
cent and 4.9 percent, respectively, while the woolen- and worsted- 
goods industry reported a seasonal loss of 4.3 percent in employment 
over the month interval and the silk-goods industry reported a decline 
of 0.9 percent. The LuMBER GROUP showed gains of 3 percent in 
employment and 4.6 per cent in pay roll. Each of the four industries 
in this group registered gains in employment between February 
and March, the sawmill and millwork industries reporting increases 
of 4 percent each combined with larger gains in pay-roll totals. The 
gains in employment in the four remaining manufacturing groups 
were as follows: LEATHER, 2.7 percent; Foop, 2.4 percent; CHEMICALS, 
2 percent; PAPER AND PRINTING, 0.6 percent. 

Classifying the foregoing groups into ‘‘durable-goods”’ and ‘‘non- 
durable-goods” groups, the increases in factory employment and pay 
rolls over the month interval were more pronounced in the former 
group than in the latter. The Bureau’s classification of ‘‘durable- 
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goods” industries is composed of the iron and steel, machinery, nop. 
ferrous metals, transportation equipment, railroad repair shops, |\. 
ber, and stone-clay-glass groups. The total of these combing 
groups shows an increase of 5.6 percent in employment from Febry. 
ary to March coupled with an increase of 10.3 percent in pay rolls, 
while the total of the remaining groups of manufacturing indus strieg 
which are classified as “nondurable goods” shows gains of 2.7 per. 
cent in employment and 4.2 percent in pay rolls. The durable-goo¢; 
group has been more greatly affected by the existing business condi. 
tions than the nondurable-goods group. Employment in the durable. 
goods group in March 1934 was 33.1 percent below the level of 1999 
and pay rolls have declined 51.4 percent over this same interval 
In the nondurable-goods group, a similar comparison shows a decline of 
only 12.9 percent in employment coupled with a decrease of 27 per. 
cent in pay rolls. The substantial gains in employment and pay rolls 
over the month interval in the durable-goods group are due partially 
to employment created by orders placed through P.W.A. funds. 

Comparing the level of employment and pay rolls in March 1934 
with that of March 1933, gains are noted in 87 of the 90 manufactur- 
ing industries surveyed, and increased pay rolls are shown in 88 
industries. In 29 industries, employment increased more than 5( 
percent over the year interval; in 4 of these 29 industries the gains 
were 100 percent or greater. A yearly comparison of the pay-roll 
indexes shows that in practically all industries the increases in pay 
rolls were more pronounced than the gains in employment. In the 
automobile industry, pay rolls in March 1934 were 241.8 percent 
higher than in March 1933. In three additional industries (iron and 
steel forgings, machine tools, and typewriters and parts) the pay-roll 
indexes in March 1934, were over 200 percent above the level of March 
1933 pay-roll indexes. In 24 additional industries, the increases in 
pay rolls over the year interval ranged from 100.7 percent to 170.4 
percent. 

Per capita weekly earnings in manufacturing as a whole increased 
2.9 percent over the month interval, 62 of the 90 manufacturing 
industries reporting increases from February to March. 

The per capita earnings shown in the following table must not be 
confused with full-time weekly rates of wages. They are per capita 
weekly earnings, computed by dividing the total amount of pay rol! 


for the week by the total number of employees (part-time as well as 
full-time workers). 
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Average hours worked per week in the 90 manufacturing industries 
cornbined showed an increase of 1.7 percent over the month interval 
and average hourly earnings were 0.4 percent above the level of the 
preceding month. Of the 90 industries 62 reported increases in aver- 
age hours worked per week in March, compared with February, and 
55 industries showed gains in average hourly earnings over the month 
interval. These averages are computed from man-hour data supplied 
by 14,160 establishments. As all reporting establishments do not 
furnish man-hour information, the Bureau’s figures on average 
hours worked per week and average hourly earnings are necessarily 
computed from data furnished by a smaller number of establishments 
than are covered in the monthly survey of manufacturing industries. 
Average hours worked per week and average hourly earnings are 
presented for only those manufacturing industries in which informa- 
tion covering at least 20 percent of the total employees in the industry 
are available. 

In table 1, which follows, are shown indexes of employment and 
pay roll (based on the 3-year average, 1923-25, as 100) in March 1934 
for each of the 90 manufacturing industries surveyed, for the 14 major 
groups and 2 subgroups into which these industries are classified, and 
for manufacturing as a whole, together with percentages of change 
from February 1934 and March 1933. Per capita weekly earnings in 
March 1934 together with percentages of change from the previous 
month and from March of the previous year for each of the 90 manu- 
facturing industries and for manufacturing as a whole are also pre- 
sented in this table. Average hours worked per week in March 1934 
and average hourly earnings, together with percentages of change 
from February 1934 and March 1933, are likewise presented for manu- 
facturing as a whole and for 85 of the separate manufacturing indus- 
tries surveyed. 
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Est mated Number of Wage Earners and Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing 


Industries 


I the following table are presented the estimated number of wage 
earners and weekly pay roll in all manufacturing industries combined, 
and in the 14 groups into which these manufacturing industries have 
been classified, for the years from 1919 to 1933, inclusive, and for the 
months of January, February, and March 1934. These estimates 
have been computed by multiplying the weighting factor of the several 
groups of industries (number employed or weekly pay roll in the index 
base period 1923-25) by the Bureau’s index numbers of employment 
and pay roll (which have now been adjusted to conform with Census 
trends over the period 1919-31) and dividing by 100. Data are not 
available for all groups over the entire period shown. The totals for 
all manufacturing industries combined, however, have been adjusted 
to include all groups. The estimated total employment and weekly 
pay roll for all manufacturing industries combined does not include 
the manutactured gas industry (which is included in the Bureau’s 
power and light industry), or the motion-picture industry. 

Taste 2.-ESTIMATED NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS AND WEEKLY WAGES IN ALL 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES COMBINED AND IN INDUSTRY GROUPS—YEARLY 
AVERAGES 1919 TO 1933, INCLUSIVE, AND MONTHS, JANUARY TO MARCH 1934 








| 
Machin- 
Iron and ery, not 
steel and | including 
their transpor- 
products tation 
equipment 


Nonferrous 
metals and 
their 

| products 


Railroad 
repair 
shops 


Transpor- | 
tation 
equipment 


Year and month 











Employment 





| Total manu- 
| facturing 

1919 average... | 

Re a a 
ee : 
NS 
oe ee lll aS 
Se ee i 


1, 026, 800 | (*) 

1, 131, 700 1 (‘) 
680, 700 (1) 
717, 400 (1) 
928, 600 606, 200 523, 700 
835, 400 524, 500 464, 900 
870, 500 559, 600 458, 100 
946, 700 558, 600 460, 700 
897, 800 495, 100 428, 900 
922, 500 541, 900 404, 000 

1, 105, 700 583, 200 398, 200 
918, 700 451, 800 353, 800 
687, 000 373, 800 
494, 600 315, 700 
517, 100 305, 600 
614, 700 401, 200 
640, 100 477, 300 
674, 400 526, 300 


8% 


BEBE 


- 


~ 
z 


eT 
SEESSSSS5555 


1934: January 
February 


- 
- 





PHAM Orn 
NI OTe 10 


- 


I 2-53 
SPD > 




















Weekly pay rolls 





$24, 534, 000 
31, 982, 000 
16, 450, 000 





‘ Comparable data not available. 
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16, 982, 000 
24, 618, 000 
22, 531, 000 
23, 843, 000 
26, 310, 000 
25, 095, 000 





26, 334, 000 


| 31, 761, 000 | 


$18, 532, 000 
15, 636, 000 
17, 478, 000 
17, 126, 000 
15, 450, 000 
17, 494, 000 
18, 136, 000 





11, 817, 000 
12, 255, 000 
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TABLE 2.—ESTIMATED NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS AND WEEKLY WAGES I\ 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES COMBINED AND IN INDUSTRY GROUPS—YFE 
AVERAGES 1919 TO 1933, INCLUSIVE, AND MONTHS, JANUARY TO MARCH 1934 















Machin- 
































equipment 














Weekly pay rolls—Continued 



























































RT ee ee $180, 507, 000 |$21, 126, 000 $24, 197, 000 |$12, 076, 000 |$10, 316, 000 
as _| 137, 256,000 | 13, 562,000 | 15, 135,000 | 9,008,000 | 8&8, 366, 000 
TS ee Sees 93, 757,000 | 7,164,000 | 8,546,000 | 7,012,000 | - 5, 793, 000 
8 a 98, 623,000 | 8,925,000 | 8,975,000 | 6,799,000 | 5,652,000 
1934: January---.-.-...----- _| 109, 806, 000 | 10, 134,000 | 11, 260,000 | 9,072,000 |} 5,710,000 

February --_----- _..| 123,395,000 | 11, 269,000 | 12, 253,000 | 12, 394, 000 6, 185, 000 

Pensa Ue hdescc cae .| 131,852,000 | 12, 650, 000 13, 199, 000 | 14, 546,000 | 6,577, 000 

































































Sto Textiles and their products 
Lumber i ome, , 
Year and month and allied e p toy ma aed 
products ; earing ota 
| products Fabrics apparel 








Iron and ery, not Nonferroys 

: Total manu-| steel and | including Transpor- | Railroad meta — 
Year and month facturing their transpor- tation repair their 
products tation equipment shops products 






a, ' 000 
2,8 00) 
3, 039. No 
3, 4 (a) 
3, 826, 000 
4, 163, 000 


Leat r 
and 
manu 
factures 








Employment 

















hae eT 863, 800 302, 7 1, 052, 600 507, 800 
NL ft faloki ons 821, 200 314,500 | 1, 045, 300 519,400} 1 
DEAS. 1nc5 ta Ndahieads 703, 000 253,000} 994,300} 473,900] 1, 
SPE Fs ee 894, 300 299, 600 | 1, 054, 900 487,800} 1, 
i aR aint 932,100} 351,400 | 1,164,400| 499,300] 1, 
YS.  cnttind > Resakbee« 901, 300 346,400} 1,041,900} 455,800] 1, 
RRR REN 921, 600 352,700 | 1,109,500} 466,500} 1, 
TE RRS Eee 922,300}  363,500| 1,095,700| 472,800] 1, 
aS SAMMI ARC 8 gS BEE 864,100} 349,800 | 1, 119, 200 501,400} 1 
iE SF ASRS A: 848, 100 334,900 | 1, 062, 400 513,100} 1, 
EERE RE SAAT 876,500} 328,500 | 1,095, 900 536,700 | 1, 
ee IN eS 699, 400 280,800} 950, 400 497,700 | 1, 
 SERRCATrRIRES 516, 900 222,800} 886, 700 472,000} 1, 
cep ect in ds hscad 377, 800 156, 000 794, 100 401,800| 1, 
NEL IS a 406, 100 157,500} 952,600} 418,100| 1, 
1934: January..-.-..-------- 418, 800 165,700} 988,400]  385,900| 1, 
February_......---.--- 432, 600 174,400 | 1,065,800|  442,800| 1, 
March._...--- a ae 445, 400 182,500 | 1,087, 900 471,300| 1, 
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eat 
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aR 
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WA2AQ®D 
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349, 600 
318, 600 
280, 100 
314, 60 
344, 800 
311, 700 
314, 200 
312, 700 
316, 000 
309, 400 
318, 600 
295, 100 
272, 800 
255, 500 
269, 400 
268, 200 
292, 100 
299, 900 








Weekly pay rolls 





























1919 average........---.--- _.| $16, 549, 000 | $6, 397, 000 |$17, 494, 000 |$10, 121, 000 | $28, 440, 000 
| Se Ae eee ee 20, 358,000 | 8, 239,000 | 21,005,000 | 12,124,000 | 34, 115,000 
ET ere ae 13, 161,000 | 5,907,000 | 17, 235,000 | 10, 266,000 | 28, 284, 000 
tiki: pons dtiealnwhnat seks 15, 000 | 6,442,000 | 17,747,000 | 10,438,000 | 28, 962, 000 
Se Os 18, 526,000 | 8, 726,000 | 21,590,000 | 10,919,000 | 33, 
ON i 0. <. nech iled Ridh tse on 18, 228,000 | 8,926,000 | 19,014,000 | 9,804,000 | 29, 
lh nn ns stipe an mdi ae 18, 824,000 | 8,985,000 | 20,497,000 | 10,284,000 | 31, 
Ce a SS 18, 997,000 | 9, 257,000 | 20, 241,000 | 10,297,000 31, 
Dl. Ade csiweh skh dities» «nuit 17,916,000 | 8, 929,000 | 21, 135,000 | 11,123,000 | 33,817,000 
(a ae 17, 454,000 | 8,541,000 | 19,510,000 | 11,114,000 | 32, 199 
Ee 18, 062,000 | 8,323,000 | 20,251,000 | 11,476,000 | 33, 000 
PRS ee ee 13, 464,000 | 6,828,000 | 16, 167,000 | 9,680,000 | 27, , 000 
DGC hicnbdibideothvtdnacs od 8, 641,000 | 4,786,000 | 14,308,000 | 8,338,000 | 23,799,000 
ENE a a7 4, 656,000 | 2,588,000 | 10,367,000 | 5,733,000 | 16,947,000 
a A 4,900,000 | 2,455,000 | 12,664,000 | 5,757,000 | 19,394,000 
1934: January.-.---.---.------ 5,075,000 | 2,655,000 | 13,647,000 | 5,850,000) 20, 526,000 
ae 5, 650,000 | 2,956,000 | 15,948,000 | 7,473,000 | 24, 676, 000 
én a ee 5,909,000 | 3,081,000 | 16,457,000 | 8,414,000 | 26, 164,000 





$6, 978, 000 


7, 437, 000 
6, 040, 000 
6, 711, 000 
7, 472, 000 
6, 644, 000 
6, 831, 000 
6, 909, 000 
7, 009, 000 
6, 696, 000 
6, 915, 000 
5, 748, 000 
5, 035, 000 
4, 060, 000 
4, 394, 000 
4, 716, 000 
5, 708, 000 
5, 896, 000 





1 Comparable data not available. 
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TB » —ESTIMATED NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS AND WEEKLY WAGES IN ALL 
MA . UFACTURING INDUSTRIES COMBINED AND IN INDUSTRY GROUPS—YEARLY 


av). V AGES 1919 TO 1933, INCLUSIVE, AND MONTHS, JANUARY TO MARCH 1934—Contd. 








| Food and 
kindred 
products 


Tobacco 
manufac- 
tures | 


| Chemicals | 
and allied 
products 


Paper and 
printing 


Rubber 
| products 


Year and month 





Employment 





1919 averag 
1920- 
1921. 
1922. 
1923 - 
1924 - 
1925 
1926... 
1927 - - 
1928. - 
1929- 
1930. . - 
1931. .------------------------------------ 
1932. - . 

1933 

1934: 


34: January . 
| eS ied 
a ees 





$14, 879, 000 
16, 698, 000 
14, 333, 000 
14, 142, 000 
15, 296, 000 
15, 155, 000 
15, 268, 000 
15, 503, 000 
15, 838, 000 
16, 388, 000 
17, 344, 000 
16, 593, 000 
14, 173, 000 
11, 308, 000 
11, 604, 000 
12, 301, 000 
12, 352, 000 





| 12, 522, 000 








157, 000 
154, 000 
149, 900 
146, 400 
146, 300 
136, 700 
132, 100 
125, 700 
129, 300 
125, 600 
116, 100 
108, 300 
99, 700 
88, 600 
82, 700 
75, 400 
85, 900 
89, 100 








510, 100 
549, 100 
467, 100 
489, 400 
527, 400 
529, 200 
537, 100 
553, 600 
553, 500 
558, 300 
591, 500 
574, 100 
511, 800 
451, 700 
458, 400 





490, 700 | 


494, 500 
497, 600 


346, 700 
342, 500 
384, 800 
364, 700 
316, 800 
279, 700 
315, 400 
359, 200 
368, 300 
375, 600 


Weekly pay rolls 


2, 772, 000 


$2, 386, 000 |$ 





, 019, 000 | 


10, 873, 000 
14, 729, 000 
12, 259, 000 
12, 762, 000 
14, 304, 000 
14, 797, 000 
15, 506, 000 
16, 478, 000 
16, 501, 000 
16, 691, 000 
17, 771, 000 


| 





17, 036, 000 | 


14, 461, 000 
11, 126, 000 
10, 299, 000 


11, 045, 000 | 


11, 297, 000 
11, 550, 000 


(1) 
(1) 
(') 
(") 


$8, 499, 000 | 


8, 013, 000 
8, 444, 000 
9, 055, 000 
8, 978, 000 
8, 997, 000 
10, 068, 000 
9, 334, 000 
7, 643, 000 
5, 861, 000 
6, 179, 000 
7, 035, 000 
7, 257, 000 


7, 417, 000 





! Comparable data not available 








(‘) 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

137, 820 
123, 200 
141, 800 
141, 200 
142, 000 
149, 200 
149, 100 
115, 500 
99, 200 
87, 800 
99, 300 
110, 100 
113, 600 
118, 300 


(') 

(}) 

(‘) 

(') 
$3, 500, 000 
3, 223, 000 
3, 676, 000 


_ Revision of Index Numbers of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufac- 


turing Industries 


Tue Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of 
_ Labor has revised its index numbers of factory employment and pay 


Tolls from January 1919 to March 1934. Hereafter the Bureau’s 
indexes will be based on the 3-year average, 1923-25, as 100 as rec- 
ommended by the advisory committee to the Secretary of Labor. 

Two radical changes have been made in the indexes. First, the 
indexes for each of the 90 separate industries surveyed each month 
have been adjusted to conform with the figures on employment and 
pay rolls for previous years through 1931 as published by the Bureau 
of the Census. Similar adjustments have been made for each of the 
14 groups into which these industries are classified, and for manufac- 
turing as a whole. 
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This change has been made so that the indexes may refle:; 4, 
accurately as possible the changes in total factory employmeni an 
pay rolls, not only from month to month, but also over a pericd of 
years. The Bureau’s indexes are based on returns supplied by ri pre. 
sentative manufacturing establishments in each of the industrie 
surveyed. The establishments supplying these monthly data em) ))|oy 
approximately 50 percent of all factory wage earners of the country, 
and their combined reports indicate with close accuracy the short. 
time trend in employment and pay rolls. The former indexes did 
not, however, accurately reflect the long-time trends. They did not 
fully portray the increases resulting from the establishment of ney 
plants, or the decreases brought about by the permanent shut-down 
of establishments not included in the Bureau’s sample. Such changes 
are shown only by the complete coverage of every plant in each in- 
dustry, as made by the Biennial Census of Manufactures. As now 
adjusted, the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ indexes make allowance {o; 
new establishments coming into existence, and old establishments 
dropping out in the years prior to 1932. 

A second change in the revised series of index numbers is the shifting 
of the base from the 12-month average for 1926 to the average for the 
3-year period, 1923-25. Henceforth, the average for these year 
will equal 100 in the Bureau’s indexes. This broader base was 
selected as preferable to the single-year base, not only because it 
minimizes any unusual condition which would greatly affect the 
relative position of any industry in any single year, but also to place 
the Bureau’s indexes on a base similar to a number of other official 
and private series of indexes on employment, pay rolls, and _pro- 
duction. 

Data for the nonmanufacturing industries are also being revised 
and improved by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. More than 100,000 
additional firms in the field of wholesale and retail trade, real estate, 
building construction, dyeing and cleaning, and laundries, have 
recently been added to the roll of establishments reporting to the 
Bureau. 

The advisory committee to the Secretary of Labor, which recon- 
mended these changes and improvements, was appointed at the re- 
quest of Secretary Perkins by the American Statistical Association. 
The committee consists of Bryce M. Stewart, director of research o! 
Industrial Relations Counselors; Ewan Clague, director of research, 
Community Council of Philadelphia; Meredith B. Givens, Social 
Science Research Council; Ralph G. Hurlin, director of statistical 
research, Russell Sage Foundation; Aryness Joy, Office of the Kco- 
nomic Advisor to the Executive Council; Murray W. Latimer, Indus- 
trial Relations Counselors; Howard B. Myers, bureau of statistics 
and research, Illinois Department of Labor; Morris A. Copeland, 
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executive secretary, Central Statistical Board; and J. Frederic 
Dewhurst, Twentieth Century Fund. 

A bulletin containing the revised index numbers by months from 
January 1919 to December 1933 for each of the separate manufactur- 
ing industries, the several groups of industries, and all manufacturing 
industries combined, is now in the course of preparation. This bulle- 
tin also explains the method used in adjusting the former series of index 
numbers to conform with the yearly averages published in biennial 
census reports. 

The revised general index numbers of employment and pay rolls 


' for the manufacturing industries from January 1919 to March 1934, 


inclusive, as adjusted to the biennial census and recomputed on the 
new base (1923-25 equals 100), and a chart of these indexes follow. 


Taste 3.—-GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANU- 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES BY MONTHS—JANUARY 1919 TO MARCH 1934, INCLUSIVE 


(3-year average, 1923-25= 100] 
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' Average for 3 months. 


For comparative purposes the Bureau has computed the group and 
general index numbers of employment and pay roll for March 1934 
based on the 12-month average for 1926 as 100. These are a con- 
tinuation of the former series of indexes covering 89 industries and 
show some slight differences in percentage changes over the previous 
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mouth from those shown by the revised series. These differences 
are due to changes in method of construction and weighting factors, 
and the inclusion of the canning and preserving industry. The 
indexes are presented in table 4, which follows. 

Tanie 4.-INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS (BASED ON THE 12-MONTH 


AVERAGE FOR 1926=100) IN 14 MAJOR MANUFACTURING GROUPS, 2 SUBGROUPS, 
AND ALL MANUFACTURING COMBINED, FOR MARCH 1934 








Employ- Pay-roll 
ment index index 
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Iron and steel and their products, not including machinery. Piao eRe ee Wier, TR 73 
Machinery, not including nena as. ‘ fk 68 
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Nonferrous metals and their products ts. 
Lumber and allied products____- 
Stone, clay, and glass products. 
Textiles and their products... 
Fabrics. .....- ee 
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Food and kindred products. - 
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Paper and printing -_. 4 
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Employment in Nonmanufacturing Industries in March 1934 


HE general expansion in employment in the manufacturing 

industries was also evidenced in the nonmanufacturing industries 
surveyed monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 12 of the 14 
nonmanufacturing industries reporting increases in both employment 
and pay roll between February and March. Data for the building 
construction industry are not presented here but are shown in more 
detail under the section ‘‘ Building construction.”’ 

The most pronounced percentage gain in employment over the 
month interval was a seasonal increase in the quarrying and non- 
metallic mining industry of 8.3 percent combined with an increase 
of 14.8 percent in pay rolls. The pronounced percentage gain in 
pay rolls in the quarrying and nonmetallic mining industry was 
exceeded, however, by the gain of 25.2 percent in the anthracite- 
mining industry, which was caused by increased production. Em- 
ployment in the anthracite-mining industry increased 6.9 percent. 
The dyeing and cleaning industry reported increases, largely seasonal, 
of 6.4 percent in employment and 11.7 percent in pay rolls, and the 
group of retail-trade stores, reflecting the effects of the Easter trade, 
reported a substantial gain in employment with a less pronounced 
gain in earnings. 

In table 1, which follows, are shown indexes of employment and 
pay roll, per capita weekly earnings, average hours worked per week, 
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and average hourly earnings in March 1934 for 13 of the 14 nonm 


facturing industries surveyed monthly by the Bureau of L 


Statistics, together with percentages of change from February 
and March 1933. Similar percentages of change in employn 
pay roll, and per capita weekly earnings, as well as average per c: 
weekly earnings, are likewise presented for the banks-broke 
insurance-real estate group. Indexes of employment and pay 
for the latter group have been temporarily discontinued. 
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Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals for Nonmanufacturing Indu; ries 


a 
— 


INDEX numbers of employment and pay-roll totals for 13 noniyap. 
ufacturing industries are presented in table 2. These index nun hers 
show the variation in employment and pay rolls by months, yoy, 
January 1931 through March 1934, in these industries. 

A revision, similar to that made for the manufacturing industries 
has been made for the laundries and the dyeing and cleaning indus. J 
tries for the available months, January 1931 through March 1934, pe 
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. Fet 
to conform with the trends shown by the 1929 and 1931 census reports, 
AD 
5 Mz 
TABLE 2.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS FOR NONMANUFACTURING § i 
INDUSTRIES, JANUARY 1931-MARCH 1934 © Jul: 
me Au 
{12-month average, 1929= 100] Sep 
f mm Oct 
~ Te No 
Anthracite mining Bituminous-coal mining im De 
el ¢ 
i SSE So a ps : 
Month Employment Pay rolls Employment | Pay rolls & 
| + 
1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1931 | 1932 1933 | 1994 1931 1982} 1948 | 1094 1931 | 1932 1933 1935 fi 
te —|—|—|——— fi 
January-.---.-.--- 90. 6 70 2 52. 5| 64. 1) 89. 3) 61. 5) 43. 2) 73. 2) 93.9) 80.8) 69.8) 75.8) 73.3) 47.0) 36.1 51,3 % + 
February... ._.- 89. 5) 71. 2) 58. 7| 63. 2/101. 9) 57. 3} 56. 8} 65. 8) 91. 5) 77. 4) 69. 3) 76. 1| 68.3) 47.0) 37.2 4¢ FR 
March. .......... 82. 0 73.7 54. 6| 67. 5| 71. 3) 61. 2} 48. 8) 82. 4| 88.8) 75. 2) 67. 6) 77.8) 65. 2} 46.8) 30.7 ds FE AF 
A _-.---------| 85. 2] 70. 1) 51. 6)..._. 75. 2| 72. 0} 37. 4|..._. 85. 9} 65. 5) 63.7)... _. 58. 6| 33.9) 26.6 i 
Tne Nicaea aol 80. 3) 66.9) 43. 2)....- 76. 1) 58. 0} 30. Oj. ___- 82. 4) 62. 6) 61. 2)... _- 54. 4] 30.7] 26.9 Tu 
BI wceessisiendidithal 76. 1| 53. 0} 39. 5]... 66. 7| 37. 4| 34. 3)____- 78. 4| 60. 5} 61. 3)_- 52. 4! 27.3] 29.2). im 24 
aR 65. 1] 44. 5} 43. 8}... _- 53. 7| 34. 5] 38. 2)... _- 76. 4) 58. 6) 63. 2).....| 50.4] 24.4] 33.6... Je Au 
SS EAA 67. 3} 49. 2) 47. 7).....| 56. 4] 41. 4] 46. 6)_____ 77. 0} 59. 4) 68.6). .__| 50. 6) 26.4] 43.3) r= 
September. ---.-. 80. 0} 55. 8} 56. 8)... _. 64. 9} 47. 0| 60.7)... __ 80. 4) 62. 4) 71.8)____- 53. 6} 30. 2) 44.1) _.. Ni 
October_._...___- 86. 8} 63.9) 56.9). __- 91. 1) 66. 7| 61. 6). __. 81. 3} 67. 0} 68. O|...__| 56. 2) 37.8) 44.1. De 
November... _-_- 83. 5| 62.7 81 0 eal 79. 5} 51. 0) 47. 8|..._- 81. 1] 69. 4) 74.8)... _- 54. 6] 38.0) 50.7, ime 
December... _-- 79. 8} 62.3) 54. 5)... _. 78. 4| 56. 2) 44.3)... 81. 2] 70.0) 75. 4|...__| 52.3) 37.7] 50.+ 
Average....| 80. 5) 62.5) 51. 7)/!64.9) 75.4) 53. 7| 45. 8)! 73.8) 83.2) 67.4) 67.9)176. 5| 57. 5) 35.6) 37.8'549 J 
Metalliferous mining Quarrying and nonmetallic mining ‘ 
—— 
Ja 
January........-- 4 8,3} 49. 32.4| 30.61 55.0] 20.7] 18.1] 25. 4) 64.4] 48.91 35.1] 30.7] 80.4) 90.21 18.1213 SF 
February.........| 65.3) 46.9) 31. 5) 40.3) 54. 6) 27. 8) 17. 8} 26.0) 66.6) 47. 4] 34.8] 38.8] 54.4) 29.6) 17.4 2.0 —P) M 
OS ee 63. 5} 45. 0} 30.0} 39.8) 52.8) 26.5) 17.4) 25.9) 70.0) 46.0) 35. 1) 42. 0} 58. 2] 28.7) 17.8 241 ED iy 
GREASE 2°. 63. 9} 43. 3) 29. 4)..._. 51. 4) 25. 0) 16. 4)..._- 76. 1| 48. 6} 39. 3}.___- 62. 6] 30.0] 20.2... } 
| EES es 62. 4) 38. 3) 30. O}..__- 49. 3) 23. 8) 17. 0}..._- 50. 6} 43. 4)..._. 62. 3| 32. 3) 23.8 Ju 
Ss iitathinendgedl 60. 0} 32. 2) 31. 5}. ._- 46. 1] 20.1) 18. 3}..__. 72. 3} 49. 5} 47. 3}... 60. 1) 30.0) 27.5... Ju 
Pipipancccdnen 56. 2) 29. 5) 33. 0}. ._- 41.3) 16.9) 19. 0)..._. 71. 0} 49. 5) 49. 5j...- 57. 3| 29.1) 28.4... Al 
ON eee 55. 8} 28. 6) 36. 8)... .. 40. 2} 16. 5) 21.9)... .- 68.9! 51.1) 51. 6).___- 55. 1) 29. 7| 29.9)... Se 
September. ......} 55. 5) 29.3) 38. 9)..._. 40. 0} 17. 0) 23. 9)..__. 66. 6; 52. 4) 52. 6)... _- 51. 2) 30. 5} 29.3 ..... O 
| RIE SE 53. 8} 30. 5| 40. 7)____- 37. 4) 18. 0) 25. 9)..__- 64. 5) 52. 4) 53. 2)... 48.7) 30.1] 31.2 N 
November...___. 52. 8} 31. 9} 40. 6).___- 35. 1] 18. 7| 25.6)... 59. 3] 49. 4) 51. 1}... _- 43. 3) 27.1) 28.3... D 
ers 51. 2} 33.3) 40. 6).....| 34. 3) 18. 7] 26. 2)..___| 53.9] 42.3] 45. 3/_.___| 36.9] 22.1] 24.4 
Average____| 59. 1 36, 5| 34. 6/139. “9 — 20. 6)! 25. 7| 67. 4| 49.0) 44. 9/140. 1] 53.4) 29.1) 24.7! 221 
Crude-petroleum producing Telephone and telegraph 7 
rm ; F 
January__......_- 74. 8| 54.9) 57. 2) 73. 2) 71. 5) 46. 5| 39.9) 53.0) 90. 5| 83. 0} 74. 6) 70. 2) 96.3) 89.1] 71.7, 69 | M 
February. -_...._- 73. 2| 54. 4) 57. 0} 72.4) 70.0) 46.9) 41. 7| 50. 5| 89, 2) 82. 0} 73.9] 69.8) 94.8) 89.6) 71.9 67.9 A 
March. .......... 72, 2) 51. 4) 56. 5) 72.8) 73. 2) 43. 2) 42. 5) 52. 5| 88. 6) 81.7) 73. 2) 70. 0] 97.9) 88.2) 71.6 70.4 N 
(AAD 208 69. 8} 54.9) 56. 8}. __. 66. 3) 44. 5) 40. 1)... 88. 1) 81.2) 72, 3)..__- 95. 0} 83. 4) 67.8 yi 
agg cestsendna 67. 8| 54.5 56. 9}..__. 64.7) 47.1) 41. 6).._.. 87. 4) 80. 6) 70. 1)_...- 94. 1) 82.8) 68. 5 yi 
June.............| 65. 0} 54. 2) 58. 0)..... 62. 7| 44. 8) 40. 6)... __ 86. 9} 79.9) 69. 2)... _- 95. 0} 82. 1| 66. 6 A 
NE ckaheighied 65. 3) 55. 4) 59. 5)... 59. 2) 44. 6) 42, 2)... 86. 6} 79.1) 68, 5)... 93. 3) 79. 6) 66.7 8 
August........._- 62. 4] 57. 4) 60. 8)_.__- 56. 3} 42.9) 42. 5}... _. 4 Et 68. 1|....- 92. 3} 79. 1} 66. | 0 
September. .....- 61. 2] 56. 2} 66. 2)... 55. 2) 41.9) 44.4)... __ 85. 0} 77. 4) 68.3)... 92. 1) 75.9} 64. 6) N 
October.......... 60. 4] 56. 8| 70. 6)_.... 54. 4] 42. 5) 50, 1)... 84. 1] 76. 2) 68,7). __- 91. 6| 75. 7) 67. 0) [ 
November...___. 57. 6| 56. 5) 72. 2)____- 52. 0} 42. 4) 50. 3}._._- 83. 5) 75. 5} 68. 9)... 89. 7] 74.3) 67.7 
We 58. 2) 57. 2) 75. 0}... .. 41.7) 53. 2).....) 83. 1) 74.8) 69. 4)..___) 92. 7] 73. 5) 67.7 
Average.....| 65.7 08. 02.2 61. 7| 44. 1] 44. 1}152. 0 86.6] 79. 1] 70. 4)! 70.0] 93. 7| 81.1 68,2) 00 
~— r 




















| Average for 3 months. 
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70. 0)! 71. 0) 83.4 
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Average....| 91. 7| 79. 0| 74. 9)'84. 2) 85. 4) 64.5) 54. 4/164. 2/_____|_ 
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INDUSTRIES, JANUARY 1931-MARCH 1934—Continued 








95. 6! 83. Ol 78. 8}! 81.7 
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ing electric-railroad car building and repairing; see transportation equipment and railroad 








revised to conform with trend shown by 1931 Census of Manufactures. 


groups, manufacturing industries, table 1. 
53142°—34——14 


2.,—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS FOR NONMANUFACTURING 


Average. 
AV 
? Not includ 
repair-shop 
‘Indexes 


IDO? . cesede 
Average... -- 





February--- 

Septer 

October ----.----- 
January- 
February - - - ---- 
Marelt.. .-scasss<4 
September... .._- 
OCRGRE cca seus. 
November... _.- 


» November. .-- 
December- -- - - - - 
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Employment in Building Construction in March 193 


S iscen percentages of change in employment, pay rolls, and 1p. 
hours in building construction in March, as compared wit) 
February, were as follows: 


Percent 


ibaa deuiwobonndvacbeseacs cw +12. 4 
SEPIA as oe otesn si ieee cdc cence +16. 3 
Total man-hours worked_--.............-.-..--.-...-- +17. 8 
Average weekly earnings--- .._......--....-...-.------ +3. 5 
Average hours per week per man_______..._____.______- +4. 1 
Average hourly earnings- ----_-.-.....-.-----.----- No change 


The following table is based on returns made by~11,089 firms 
engaged in public and private building-construction projects no} 
aided by public-works funds. These reports include all trades, from 
excavation through painting and interior decoration, which do thei 
share of work in erecting, altering, or repairing buildings. Work oy 
roads, bridges, docks, etc., is omitted. The reports cover building 
operations in various localities in 34 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

In March, 63,059 workers earned a total pay roll of $1,382,858 as 
compared to a total pay roll of $1,189,200 earned by 56,113 workers 
employed by the same 11,089 firms in February. 

In March the average weekly earnings amounted to $21.93 as 
compared to $21.19 for February. These are per capita weekly 
earnings, computed by dividing the total amount of the weekly 
pay roll by the total number of employees—part time as well as full 
time. 

Reports from 10,281 firms—92.7 percent of the 11,089 cooperating 
firms—gave the man-hours worked by the employees, namely, 
1,504,092 in March as compared to 1,276,632 in February. 

The average hours per week per man were computed by dividing 
the number of man-hours by the number of workers employed by 
those firms which reported man-hours. 

The average hourly earnings were computed by dividing the pay 
roll of the firms which reported man-hours, by the number of man- 
hours. 
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MPLO YMENT, PAY ROLLS, AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, AVERAGE HOURS PER 

) WEEK PER MAN, AND AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN THE BUILDING-CON- 
STR « TION INDUSTRY IN MARCH 1934, AND PERCENTAGES OF CHANGE FROM 
FEBRUARY 1934 





— 





Average ‘ 
Average Average 
Pay rolls weekly hours per hourly 


; week per : , 
earnings meen 1 earnings 





Per- Per- Per- 
cent- cent- cent- 
age of |N age of age of 
. change change}|} .ichange 
from |} .| from from 
Feb- : Feb- Feb- 
ruary ruary ruary 

1934 « 1934 





— 


Cts. 
All localities 11, 089/63, +12. 4/$1, . 3/$21. 93 3. 8] .1] 79. 0) 








Alabama: Birmingham... +7.3 . +3. 4) 14.88 3. . 2] 59.3 








California: , 
Los Angeles 3 ‘ —5.6 —2.7| 21.93 3. (4) ( 
San Francisco—-Oakland 3 +19.9 +14. 2} 22. : (4) (4) 
Other localities 4 +9. 1 +9. 5} 21. : oO (4) 








The State 3 A +3.4 e. +4. 0} 22. : o ii (*) a 








Colorado: Denver —12.3 , —9. 3} 19. 3. ee 6 70.0 +21 








Bridgeport +28. 2 +26. 3} 22. 31. 3. 7| 73.6 —6.7 
+11, 2 +16. 2 . : 31. . 3] 69.2) +2.4 
+6. 4 +48.4 ‘ f , 3} 76.3) +.3 


+11.8 +30. 7} 23. , . 73. 0 


Delaware: Wilmington__. +15. 7 , +6. 3} 17. 2 ; . 3] 63. 5 
District of Columb ; +2.0 1 +2. 8) 26. . ‘ 3. 2] 88. 0 


Florida: 
Jacksonville +9.0 +28. 5) 15. 7.8) 25. 33. 3] 61.7 
Miami +5. 6 . +1.6 L 3. ; s. 21 62.7 


+6.3 +5. 6 
Georgia: Atlanta } +13. 3 a +111 


Connecticut: | 






































Illinois: 
Chicago 3 é +14.1 +31.9 
Other i —16. 2 —2.7 


+2. 6 +9.0 














+40. 1 +66. 4 
—15.5 . —21.9 
—8.4 —9.9 
+7.9 +13. 4 


The State ; (?) +.5 


77.1 


67. 2 











lowa: Des Moines +71.5 +77.3 
+23. 3 +12. 0 
Kentucky: Louisville +29. 6 +40. 6 
Louisiana: New Orleans... —1.7 +8.8 
Maine: Portland +3. 7 —.7 
Maryland: Baltimore 3. . +23. 7 +33. 2) 
Massachusetts: All locali- 


83. 1 
61.7 
61.8 
57.4 
—.7| 73.1 
64. 1 


| 80.8 


CMe wstsi |! to | ote Oe 


690) 3, +12.5 . +12. 6 


on 





1S BSNSBK/ RB) NBRS 








490) 3, 634] +33. 9 770) +36. 6} 22. . / —3. 4) 79.4) +4.3 
56) 172) +43. 3 +32. 7 ; , 7.7| 76.4 5. 
100) 324) +34. 4 39| +37. 8 . : . 5} 65.0) +2.7 


646] 4, 130) +34. 2 +36. 5| 21. 78 6 27.8) —3.8| 78.3) +4.1 















































1 
' 


f , Avernaes computed from reports furnished by 10,281 Some. 


A by coo ting State bureaus. 
‘ Data not available. tenes 


' Less than Ko of 1 percent. 
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EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, 





















































































































































AVERAGE HO): pce 
WEEK PER MAN, AND AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN THE BUILDIN Cod M! 
STRUCTION INDUSTRY IN MARCH 1934, AND PERCENTAGES OF CHAN. rROV ME OT 
FEBRUARY 1934—Continued . or 
* 
- 
: Employ Average | ptverage : 
. . Pay rolls weekly — med 
- earnings | Week Der | 
4 Num- 
{ a | tT 
* Oo * * i. Io 
: Locality firms |Num-| (or. ans ha cunt-| | te 
; oat - age of Amount | 28° of age of |Num-| age of - 4 
i re pay change March |°hange| Mar.|change| ber |change Maro), 
2 e roll | {om 1934 from | 1934 from | Mar.| from | 1934 fro, 
Mar.| Feb- Feb- Feb- | 1934 | Feb- | Feh. fa 
1934 | Tuary ruary ruary ruary rary 
1934 1934 1934 “| 1934 vt 
Minnesota: ; Cts ® . 
te 52} 232, +38.1) $4,450) +55. 4/$19. 181 +126) 27.4) +13.7) 70s . 
Minneapolis......_____- 231| 918} +124) 19,399] +16. 0) 21.13} +3.2| 28.0) +4.5) 75.s rl 
SIFU. te eeianten nade 4 177| 712) —15.2} 16, 800] —18. 0) 23.601 —3.2) 29.91 —2 9) 7% > fH 
The State......._. 460| 1,862) +20} 40,649) +1.4] 21.83) —.6 28.71 +1.11 76.4 Ba 
Missouri: wy SIF 
Kansas City ¢._________ 204| 1,464) +13.2} 31,753] +9.8) 21.69; —3.0; 26.7; () | 87.0 rite 
I ce carricheemaidisen 619] 2,510 +5.4) 71,816) +10.9) 28.61) +5.2) 28.3) +6. 0101.4 
The State__.....__. 913; 3,974] +8.1) 103, 560] +10. 5| 26.06) +22) 27.7) +3.7/ 968 —\ [eS 
Nebraska: Omaha________ 157; 683) —5.3| 12,933; —7.7| 18.94 —2.5! 28.4) —5.01 66.8 a2 . 
New York: so 
New York City 3______- 319) 4,767} +31.4| 145, 020} +46. 9| 30.42) +11.8] 27.6) +9.5110.3) +2) We 
Other localities 3._..____ 234) 3,663} +6.2 81, 153) +14. 5) 22.15 +7.8) 27.8) +7.8) 79.8 4 R 
a ~ $ 
The State ?__._.____ 8,430, +19. 1) 226, 173] +33. 3] 26.83) +12.01 27.7} +8.6) 97.0 +3; ; 
North Carolina: Char- > 
‘Seth ae Sea: 52) 303) +25.7 4. 809} +18.8] 15.87) —5.5| 29.91 +3.8 —§,5 
= = = Wi 
Ohio: W 
a 91} 239) +10.1 4,150| +4.3| 17.36 —5.3) 24.9) —7.1) 69.7 +19 
Cincinnati 7... -_.___- 460) 1,446) +15.5) 32,710) +10.8| 22.62} —4.0| 26.6) +23) 85.0 -«¢ ee — 
Cleveland.........._._- 636) 1, 743) +21. 0) 44, 203) +20. 5) 25.36 —.4) 24.6) —4.7/103.4 +3 a 
te ee 125, 370; +19.0 6, 728) +19.0| 18.18] (2) 27.1} +14.3| 69.0 -105 i 
Youngstown......._.__ 73} 191) +16.5 3, 620) +38. 8) 18.95] +19.2) 23.8) +202) 79.6 —- 
The State-__....._. 1, 385, 3,989} +17.9} 91,411) +16.6| 22.02; —1.1| 25.6) +.8) 90.0 ; 
Oklahoma: z e 
Oklahoma City......_. 1044 485) +9. 2 7,854) —2.6) 16.19} —10.9) 24.7) —10.8) 65.6 
ose SR 51, 180) +16. 1 2,902} +9.8) 16.12) —5.5| 25.8) +1.2) 64.3 : 
The State___....._- 155, 665) +11.0| 10,756) +.4| 16.17, —9.6) 25.0 —8.1\ 65.2 -2; 
Oregon: Portland_....__- 201} 697; +9.9| 12,652) —1.5| 18.15| —10.5| 24.4 5.4) 74.7 
Pennsylvania: ® 4 
Erie area ?_.....-.-____. 26} 389) +6.6 3, 458] +38.0} 8.89) +29.4| 11.8] 415.7) 67.3 +37 
Philadelphia area ?_____ 447| 3,311] +12.7| 63,360] +17.3| 19.14 +4.0] 28.4) +6.0| 67.6) —24 
Pittsburgh area ?.______ 240) 1,440) +17.0} 35, 183) +23. 4] 24.43] +5.4] 27.3] +3.8/90.8 +11 
-Lebanon area? ay 233| +6.4| 4,224] +21. 4] 18.13] +14.1| 27.5] 411.3] 65.8. 2 
Scranton area ?._______- 33} 130) +12.1 2,740} +1. 5) 21.08} —9.4) 29.0) +7. 4) 73.9) —14! 
Other areas 3__......____ 308] 2,153) +3. 39, 461) —1.6| 18.33} —5.2) 26.8) —1.8] 67.1) -23 
The State_....._._- 1, 095] 7,656} +10.3} 148, 426) +13.0] 19.39) +2.5| 26.9] +3.9] 71.9 " 
Rhode Island: Providence} 257| 1,052) +4.9| 21, 496) +12.8| 20.43) +7.5| 29.21 +10.6| 70.3 —2! 
Tennessee: = | 
Chattanooga. --__....._- 36] 131) —9.0 1,962} —9.3) 14.98) —.3) 26.4) —.8] 53.9 
Knoxville........_..__- 45} 229) +5.0 3, 524) +26. 1] 15. 39} +20.0) 28.1) +8.9) 55.4 +108 
Memphis............... 538] +18. 0 8, 734] +41. 4] 16.23] +19.9] 29.8) +11.6) 53.9) + 
Nashville............... 83} 648) +38. 5 9, 525) +29. 7| 14.70} —6.3) 27.7) +1.5) 52.1 
Sais a 
The State____.____. 1, 546) +20. 23, 745) +28. 5| 15.36) +6.9) 28.4) +6. 4) 53.4 


























. Sve computed from reports furnished by 10,281 firms. 
oc 


3 Data supplied by Keno Cite oe | bureaus. 


6 Includes both i BN 0., on | pacouainceea Kans. 
"Includes Covington and 
«adh cupasate toon tatiedas Dees B 6s'6 counties. 
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; FEBRUARY 1934—Continued 








| 


Average 


Pay rolls 


Average 
weekly 
earnings 


hours per 
week per 
man! 


Average 
hourly 
earnings 





lit Per- Per- Per- 
Locality cent- cent- cent- 
age of age of age of 
change change ..change 
from .| from from 
Feb- 
ruary 
1934 








"exas: 
ge eens - { 8 $9, 316 3. 61$15. 05 
El] Paso. ------------ ‘ . 1, 848 . 6 15. 93 
Hlouston....----------.| 192} 988} +62} 16,214] +180 17. 29 
San Antonio i . BD. 11, 110 Dod 17.36 








The State ‘ " 38, 488] +34. 7] 16. 64 














3/3) B2SZ9 
-) (—) O35 1" 


Utah: Salt Lake City- _- 156 ! 2, 812 . 4} 18. 03 











Virginia: 
Norfolk-Portsmouth. wae | 447 8, 574 19. 18 
Richmond 639 12, 682) +8.0) 19. 85) 


The State 224) 1,086) —1.1 21, 256} +8. 1) 19. 57 


eS 
~100 








& 
oo 











Washington: 
169, 744) +47.0 15, 101) +60. 4) 20. 30 
58| 334)+118.3 7, 644|+-204. 4) 22.89) +39.5 
93} 257; —14.0 5, 204) —9.8) 20.25) +5.0 


320) 1, 335) +39. 4 27,949) +57. 9) 20.94) +13. 4 


West Virginia: Whecling 49 91) +8.3 1,671) +6. 5) 18.36) —1.7 
Wisconsin: All localities 3- 67, 684) +7.4 10, 171] —19.7| 14.87) —25.2 
| 


1 Averages computed from reports furnished by 10,281 firms. 
1 No change. 

3 Data supplied by cooperating State bureaus. 

‘ Data not available. 
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Trend of Employment in March 1934, by States 


LUCTUATIONS in employment and pay-roll totals in \{q74 

1934, as compared with February 1934, in certain ind istry 
groups are shown by States in the table following. These tabu |atiop, 
have been prepared from data secured directly from reporting esta}, F fe 
lishments and from information supplied by cooperating State 


aren. 
cies. The combined total of all groups does not include building. 


construction data, information concerning which is shown by city 
and State totals under the section ‘Building construction.” |, 


1 B® a jabama- 


addition to the combined total of all groups, the trend of employ mer; Ts 
and pay rolls in the manufacturing, public utility, hotel, wholesa\ i: California 
trade, retail trade, bituminous-coal mining, crude-petroleum Produc. HM connectic 


ing, quarrying and nonmetallic mining, metalliferous mining, laundry, Bp" 
and dyeing and cleaning groups is presented. In this State compl. owe 


tion, the totals of the telephone and telegraph, power and light, an¢ Georgia. 
electric-railroad operation groups have been combined and are pre. B12". 


° *1s4° [llinols - - 
sented as one group—public utilities. Indiana. 


lowa---- 


The percentages of change shown in the accompanying table, unles J *""* 
otherwise noted, are unweighted; that is, the industries included jy BS" 


Louisiat 
the groups, and the groups comprising the total of all groups, have Fy M°"%; 


not been weighted according to their relative importance in the com.) ™""" 


ay et 








bined totals. Midie 
The State totals for the anthracite-mining industry, which is con- BF ‘Ss 
fined entirely to the State of Pennsylvania, will be found in table 1, B) “"™ 
nonmanufacturing industries. Nebras 
When the identity of any reporting company would be disclosed by F) X° } 


New Ji 


the publication of a State total for any industrial group, figures for F) ‘*” > 
the group do not appear in the separate industrial-group tabulation, Fy Yi, 


North 
but are included in the State totals for “all groups.” Data are not By di" 


8 Ohio. 
presented for any industrial group when the representation in the —) °*™" 


State covers less than three establishments. aa 
Rhod 

: South 

i South 


» Tenn 
Texas 
Utah 
Verm 
Virgi 
Was! 
West 
Wise 
W yo 
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RISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH 1934, BY STATES 


in italies are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued 
by cooperative State organizations] 








Total, all groups Manufacturing 





Per- Per- | Per- 
Num- cent- Am f cent- | , | cent- 
ber of age of poly age of | ¢ —y roll} 28¢ of 
‘ change k change ek) | change 
estab 1 week) (1 week) 
lish- from March from M from 
m > March : 
ments Feb- | "1934 Feb- | “i934 | Feb- 
ruary ruary ruary 
1934 | 1934 


Alabuma-.- ~esece-= 70, 838 . $953, 835) 
Arizona. ---------- 9, 652 . 192, 872 
Arkansas.....----- 26, 429 . 

California...-.---- 265, 561 j 
Colorado 32, 313) , 671, 769) 





51,252} +3.0) $668,800) +3.: 
2,147) +11.8 40. 533) +16.: 
18,144, +2.4| 228,356 T. 
150,269, +8.0) 3,435,373) +6.6 
11, 535 +.6, 238,353) +5. 


‘  § pee J es 
“PhO OP sIVDOs) 


166, 171 . 3, 290, 504 


145, 562) +3.4) 2,747,583] +6.é 
10, 467 . 221, 833 - 


f 7,343) +1.7) 144, 233 
0 

ES 5} «32, 915) ’ 746, 853 
Florida--.--------- 34, 013 ‘ 547, 727 
Georgia..--------- 102, 008) . 2) 1, 413, 989 


2,390} +3. 
16, 357 —2 
83,039) +6. 


oao2) 


67, 661 
223, 421 
1, 046, 210 


+t +k thet 


~ 
Y 


E 5, 856 3. é 114, 716 
es 858, 048) , 7, 619, 285 
Indiana J 139, 390) , 2, 777, 628 
lowa.-- — on 45, 587 2. 870, O98 
Kansas 69, 756 ; 1, 502, 018 


1,566; +9. 
219,636, +3. 
108, 538} +5. 

25, 424 +3. 482, $12 
28, 560 +. 594, O62 


Kentucky-...--.--. : 73, 335) 1, 326, 828 ‘ 27,822} +3. 478, all 
Louisiana. ....-- “ 35, 213 2. { 566, 886 ‘ 22,642) +4. 318, 602 
(CEO——e 48, 022 . 847, 093 42,111 _ 718, 298 
Maryland 104, 520) 2, 072, 026 76, 223; § +3. 5) 1,447,148 
Massachusetts - . - - 384, 383) 8, 222, 617 5| 203,835) +1.) 3,996,094 


426, 783) 
31, 987 
6, 428 
65, 614 
2, 615; 


29, 844 
4, 433, 939 
2, 147, 606! 





Sm Se te to 


e316 © 


© 


oy Se Or 


Michigan. ......-.- 406, 614 10, 092, 635 
Minnesota. .-....-- 69, 645) K 1, 447, 957 
Mississippi... ..-.- : 10, 216) 138, 496 
Missouri , 2, 468, 090) 

368) : 253, 863) 


478, 629 
a : 39, 005 


New Hampshire a 20) 789, 418 
New Jersey 4, 794, 353 
New Mexico ’ 87, 182 


76, 959 
1, 285, 902 
55, 061 


Cenms0 OoeS 
— he © =1 CO 


~ 
— 


10, 648 
235 





39, 544 
205, 918) 
541 


879, 515 
129, 471 
907 

328, 019 
10, 704 


15, 291 
391, 781 
49, 926 
60, 334 
2, 034 


53, 203 


tos wos 
conow 
ster Oe 


New York . 2} 13, 962, 429 
North Carolina... ; 1, 787, 804 
North Dakota > 79, 173 


Ohio ‘ 9, 506, 478 
Oklahoma......... , 612, 759 


oraon 


191, 253 


" 577, 101 
Pennsylvania . 3} 15, 286, 621 
Rhode Island 4 1, 188, 422 
South Carolina_.__ ‘ 831, 019 
South Dakota 133, 380 


1, 126, 809 
1, 616, 370 
238, 782 
199, 282 
1, 472, 773 


1, 118,650) +4.7 
2, 509, 506) +-7. 2 
2, 930, 825, +4. 6 777) 124, 177 

134,931) +2.1 27; ~=1, 292 


294, 984 
7, 295, 675 
887, 787 
757, 959 


40, 200 


“IMDM OW 3531200 


sm 
& armor 


+i 


coco GS —e2eew 


793, 479 
900, 553 
65, 757 
114, 704 

1, 035, 141 


onNmaeoe ovr am Crewe > 


1, 260; 


Washington 1, 068 
West Virginia 841 
Wisconsin.........]| ® 1,054 
W yoming 174 


551, 894 
907, 990 
2, 340, 631 
33, 752 





++t++ ++] 


+++ +4144 
lapse prpene + 
It Oo © OW -10e or _ 


pom cogs gogo ge 
































' Includes automobile dealers and garages, and sand, gravel, and building stone. 

’ Includes banks, insurance, and office employment. 

* Includes building and contracting. 

‘ Includes construction, municipal, agricultural, and office employment, amusement and recreation, 
professional, and transportation services. 

; eighted Percent of change. 

Less than Mo of 1 percent. 

; Includes laundries. 

. Includes laundering and cleaning, food, canning, and preserving omitted. 

Includes construction but does not include hotels and restaurants, and public works. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISI; 





























ENTS _™ 
IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH 1934, BY STATES—Continued NTS Hiicon 
[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from repor « js, . 
by cooperative State organizations] qFigu 
Wholesale trade Retail trade - 
Per- Per- | Per- Per. 
Num- | Num- | ©®% |4 mount off °®!% |Num-| Num-| %®% | Amount “2 
State ber of | ber on | 58° oe ay roll | 58° < ber of | ber on as of pay roi “eo! TRF Sta 
estab- |pay roll ae 1 week) ay estab- |pay roll] “pSUE°) (1 week) ‘Dauce & 
lish- arch Feb- March Feb- lish- | March) yoy, March Fr m 
ments 1934 ruary 1934 ruary ments} 1934 ruary 1934 tre 
1934 1934 1934 134 3 
Alabama........-. 15] 623] —1.0| $18,653 |+11.4| 68] 2518) +122] $4114 tug Be puma 
Arizona......----- 19} 191 | +3.2 4,827] +.6| 176] 1,831] +37] 28,908) +5; Ao 
Arkansas.......... 64| 1,187 | +.4 #7,862|+2.7 | 167| 2,076| +8.1 $6,936 (5 preme - 
California... ._..... ii| 6, +.4| 170,987 | +8.7| 122 | 26,688) +4.1| 544,062) +54 BRAT 
Colorado........-- 26 —1.4| 22,388) —.8| 280] 4,505) —.8} 90,151) +15 PBR rado 
Connecticut--..--- 52 997; +.8 29,365 | +1.8 | 124] 4,653) +3.4] 92,584 +1.6 Connecti 
Delaware. ....- we 8| 131 | +7.4 2,584} +1.3| 37] 631) +.3] 12,735 35 Mlpelawar 
District of Colum Bistrict 
ees 35 gil}; —.7 27,413 | +3.5 391 | 11,978 | +5.6 | 243,051 +4.8 TE hia 
Florida.........--- 82} 1,385] +.1/ 31,510)—10] 98! 2903) —.8| 53,636) —() Borda 
Georgia.........-- 34) 655) +45] 17,189) +36] 371 | 5,054) +12) 81,202) +23 Be Gcircia- 
Be .ctisodensss 11} — 141 | +5.2 3,817 |+11.4] 39) 393) +29] 6,780) +40 Miyano 
ED .cecccsescee 119) 8,780) +.7 689 | +.4 $0,781 | +1.1 | 619,208 +.9 Tlinois 
Indiana.........-- 76} 1, +1.1{ 40,320) 421) 190] 6406) +3.5) 115,117) +43 Bandiana 
ee EE 37] 1,161] +.3| 28,434) 41.4] 118] 3,378] +1.3| 59,680) 4.8 BR jiwa 
Rihaeiasdied 171| 2,851) —.9| 64,7511 —.7| 88%) 8476) +83] 163,941) +20 Be yancas. 
Kentucky-..-....-- 24 514 | +2.4 10, 271 | +2.8 83 | 3,622) +85) 61,470) +103 Bi xentucl 
ikiboond 2 | 752) +.9 17,386} +4.2| 40] 2,488) +20) 39,321) +13 By ouisiar 
SE chahonseens 19 465 | +2.6 10, 889 | +1.9 65 951} +40] 17,252; -42 BiRypaine. 
Maryland-.-.....-- 181 | 2,881 | +.3 68,968 | —.1 41S | 12,877 | +4.1 | 229, 407 +.9 Ti Marvlat 
Massachusetts. . . - 778 | 15,251 | +.1 895,175 | +.1 | 4,114 | 64,625 +.9 |1, 263, 991 | -.2 ® Massac! 
Michigan. .....-- 67 | 1,906 | +1.4 61,455 | +1.6| 152] 15,750} +7.8| 308,605) +104 Be yichie: 
Minnesota. --..--- 78| 5,190] —1.6] 133,026] —3.3] 252] 9,184| 415.3] 140,204, +66 FR \innes 
Mississippi sdblomnied 5 144 | +7.5 2,860 | +8. 4 30 416 | +4.8 4, 530 | 8.2 Mississ 
Missouri. -......--- 61) 5,051 | +1.3 133,474 | +.8 134 | 10,523 | +4.9 | 192,899 | 5.6 Missou 
Montana.........- 15 243 | —2.8 7,097 | —6.1 83 907 | +3.2 18, 060 | +.9 Monta! 
Nebraska. .......- 33 —.8 21,767 | +4.6| 188] 2,014| —28/| 37,489! +21 [Bi Nebras 
Nevada_-......-.-- 7 108 +.9 , 366 | +2.1 41 230 —4,2 5, 366 —2.4 Nevad: 
New Hampshire - - 14 168 | (?) 4,538! —.4 73 913 | +3.3 14, 327 7 New H 
New Jersey......- 21 549) +.2 14,872 | +.4 420} 8,761 | +2.2) 191,017 +1.9 New Je 
New Mexico. .--.-.- 6 87 | +1.2 3,057 | +7.4 48 271 +.4 5, 546 +3.9 »New \ 
New York...-..... 267 | 9,540) +.6 279,126 | +.4 846 | 80,148 | +5.8 /1, 773, 213 +-2.3 New Y 
North Carolina. - - 14 167 | —1.2 3,826; —-.9 161 | 1,255) +6.4 16, 588 +3.3 North 
North Dakota--.--. 13 198 | —5.3 4,908} +.1 13 276 | +11 4, 212 +-4,2 North 
Ge edtdicscccce 232 | 5,155| —.3 131, 010 | +1.4 | 1,788 | 40,071 | +6.3 | 713,695 +4.7 Ohio_. 
Oklahoma... .....- 53 | 1,077) +.6 25,913 | +5.2 1 2,819 | +1.0 55, 896 +5. 2 Oklah 
O Rnesctesnces- 45| 1,106) +2.8 28,929 | +4.5 184 | 2,192] +1.5 44, 152 +5.5 Oregot 
Pennsylvania- ---. 130} 3,508; +.5 94, 016 | +2.3 378 | 31,678 | +6.6 | 586,416 +3.8 Penns 
R Island. ..- 39 885 | +.9 22,500 | —1.3 471 | 5,613 +.1 106, 351 —1,2 Rhode 
South Carolina...-. 16 234 | (#9) 5,477 | +3.1 116 | 1,283 +.5 14, 626 —1.4 South 
South Dakota... .. 8 98 | +1.0 2,259 | —4.2 10 49 (10) 719 +1.8 South 
Tennessee.......-- 35 765; +.9 15, 487 | +2.5 63 | 3,877 | +4.4 63, 607 +3.5 Tenne 
, ea 132 | 8,442| +.7 84,391 | +1.8 80} 7,770 | +28.5 | 128,141 —3.0 Texas 
(ao 14 467 | +1.7 12, 179 |+10.9 68 542) —2.5 12, 202 +. 1 Utah. 
Vermont.........-. 5 120 | +2.6 2,679 | —1.2 38 436 | +6.6 6, 961 | +2.4 Verm 
Virginia..........- 44; 1,122| —2.0 27, 304 | +3.1 480 | 5,766) +5.5 96,529, +47 Virgir 
Wot Vegnia — 96 | 2,084 | +1.9 56, 524 | +3.7 323 | 5,974! +65.1/ 110,440) +31 Wash 
West Virginia..... 29 588 | +.3 14, 206 | +3.4 52 901; —2.5 15, 906 | +.3 West 
Wisconsin........-. 47 | 2,239) +(°) 49,178 | —1.4 63 | 9,599 —.9| 138,029 +. 5 Wiser 
Wyoming---....... 8 61 | +1.7 1,717 | +2.4 15 138 | —1.4 3, 281 -3.4 Wyo 























* Less than }io of 1 percent. 10 No change. 
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Quarrying and nonmetallic mining 











Metalliferous mining 

















Per- Per- Per- 

‘ _ | cent- cent- | arm. .| cent- 

State he age of ama « age of _— oe age of 
a 7 change 7 re change| P€T 0 fon change 

estab- |pay roll from 1 week) from | °Stab- |pay roll from 

lish- | March Feb- | March Feb- | lish- | March Feb- 

ments 1934 ruary 1934 ruary ments} 1934 ruary 

1934 1934 1934 















"District of Colum- 







Amount 
of pay roll 
(1 week) 
March 
1934 








Alabama 16 625, —2.6 $7, 222) +3.6 9 =1,430) = +1.6) 
B risone 3 431 +2.4 588} —9.0 21} 2, 448 9 
lArkansas........- 9 232} +5.0 3, 034) +12. 2 3 380} (10) 
(California... .--- 51) 1,012} —2.0 20, 985) +5. 9) 83; 1,864, — 5.9 
PaColorado...------ 4 16) +14.3 240) +34. 8 14; 1,085) +3.4 
Connecticut - 18 158} +10. 5 2,092} —14.4) 
p Delaware-. 3 62} +93. 8 936) +65. 4/..____ i iaale aoe 


bia a ate nm na a tle lee ee, ae 
Florida 16 3. q \ 7? Sey eee 
Georgia. .......-- 25 1,357] +3.4 ee Se 
SS ee a Reaiicakdl 8} 2,030) —.1 
Tilinois......- ‘ 23 557 SS * ee See eee 
Indiana. ..._- 7 37 Ce 









 lowa 
» Kansas 


Maryland.-__- 
» Massachusetts . 









Nebraska... 


New Mexico 







Ohio 





Oregon._....__. 4 52|+-116. 7 1, 278|+-154. 6 5 63} —1.6 
Pennsylvania. ___ 160} 3,878) +9.5 ee ee See 
SOT ace Fie Tier Sine: Seater meme RRR 
South Carolina.. 4 107} —3.6 - (| 2 See hepa 
South Dakota_..__ 5 207| +75. 4 ff | Get Seay Reagan 
Tennessee... __ 23} + #1,126] —2.3 14,611) —6.4 4 275 —2.1 
NOD, itech ait 21} 1,426) +28.6 26, 088| 4-96. 6|.......|........|....__. 
eee ae 7 99) +3.1 1,696} —.8 10} 1, 989 —.1 
Vermont...__.___- 37} 1,992} +1.9 I ON 
Ve eihscnens 30 732| —31.3 ee Se ee 
Washington... ____ 15 525| +78. 0 8, 586] 4-69. 9 3 118} +7.3 
West Virginia. __ 20) 768) +9.7 9, 835] +26. 8)....___ EAE See 
Wisconsin......__- 14 151] +9.4 2,602) +14.7| (11) 213} ++.4.9 
i is i Sain Aces Mhanated aie Mavens Hide 














Michigan. _ 47} i, 148] +25.2 17, 801] +26. 6 33} 3,171] +1.8 
Minnesota... _- 26 192} —30.9 3, 287] —20. 2 26 981} —3.3 
Mississippi... 9 199) —3.9 2,624) +3.5)...____ ARC: A 
Missouri. ...._. 43 824] +6.3 11,428] +4.7 14} 1,674] —2.6 
Montana....__- 8 45] +2.3 791] +41.3 17] 2,582} +424 





10 77| +20. 3 ES SEES Sees 
Nevada..____. ; ee ee oe | , 12 356) +3.2 
New Hampshire. 11 103) +77. 6 EE ee ae 
New Jersey_____. 36 466) +4.7 779| +16. 4) 3 16 


New York.___. &3 1, 656) +25. 5 lL ee ee 
North Carolina. 14 481| +30.7 . bh, ee SRE SeEeReE 
North Dakota... |... SSE Ca ae oe i 




















$21, 644) 
59, 489) 
5, 737 
44, 156 
29, oon 


46, 084 
19, 361) 
| 


“19, 190 
72, 088 


319 
















Per- 
cent- 
age of 

change 
from 

Feb- 
ruary 

1934 






































to 











+.4 
+9. 0 



































































10 No change. 


1! Not available. 
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Amoun 
of pay r 
(1 week 
Marc! 
1934 


796 


129, 608 


Bituminous-coal mining Crude-petroleum producin 
Per- Per- Per- 
he cent- cent- T. y cent- 
State Num- | Num- age of Amount of age of Num-} Num- age of 
ber of | ber on chauee y roll cba: ber of} ber on nomen 
estab- {pay roll eon 1 week) |r 7% estab- |pay roll .- ge 
lish- | March| ye). | March | yep. | lish- | March Fob 
ments | 1934 ruary 1934 ruary ments] 1934 ruary 
1934 1934 1934 
Alabama........_- 56, 9,638} —2.9} $121,124) —16.4).......|.......|..... 
NE SE RL SU ae ES eres RS aaeeE 
Arkansas. -- - ...-. 5 21| —86. 1) 258) —91.3) 9 512 +3.2 
SRE CE CE eS ees ee 40} 8,907 —.7 
Colorado.........- 51 4,632; —3.9 oo) 6 | ee eee 
STS i en bizcnel 
EE RS A CR ST lel 2 
District of Colum- 
as pr ee ee Ae ee ee Sn ae 
A a GE. ASS SR Tera Re rae 
ClOSREI. .0-25-...- es TS et |S eee Le Shee 
Ee eee NES ES Se eS ee eee eee 
RRS 85 8,685| —1.5 170,300; —2.6\______- Le ees 
BGA. 6. cncccces 52 6, 136; +2. 5) 135, 655 +.2 4 23} (19) 
Ss 23 2,007; —3. 6) | OS ee © “eS 
Kamens..........- 24; 1,701 —1.8| _ lit see ieee ee 
| 
Kentucky --.__----- 149} 28,872) —4.0) 538, 144) +12. 1 4 2344 +2.6 
MRE RS ae SR eee! ae 9) 2655 —7.7 
TES ERAS SES TEES 6 BS SR ee ee) eee Sey 
Maryland..__.___- 16) i689 +2.1 eT Se aE eR: 
ES eM eS | eal a ae ae 
Michigan..._.__-- : <_< oe lh. a a ; 
SS eS eee Teen RE! 8 URS AS Oe See 
EE SS SS SS A A Pe PS ET 
Dtcasdoeas 21 1,887) —2. | te Ee (ae & ame 
Montana.......... ll 849, —5.4 16,416) —4.9) 4 344 +25. 9 
EEE ES SE Se ee ee Ge eee ec ae 
i Sa SS Tae PREM I ET Te 
eew Reempenire [).......-).ces<s--)------- Tres” ES Shiva “ee wapeaie 
EE EEE SSS RRR aT eae tc 
New Mexico. ._._. 14 1,808, —.3 28, 603} 
Se: Sry ee wee ee ee 
pS PSE Setets OS Pere 
North Dakota__-__ 8 —14, 2 10, 088; 
Sia in nn aonine 80 14,105) +1.4 307, 640 
Oklahoma. --...._- 20 729) —15. 7| 9, 275) 
| 
ES Me ee Se eee ee Pe ein, Re Dees Re Care 
Pennsylvania - -_-- 459| 73,220, +4.6 1,450,646) +143 19) 9144 +43 
ee TE a The ei a A Se Bee 
EE IT SC TT fe a Pe eR 
ES SA Ree a eee a ee Pa See 
Tennessee_.______. 22} 3,194 +2.4 52, ke ae See 
, 5 357, —.6, 5,351) —12.5 3} 6,441 -.! 
Oa 16} 1,944) —15.4 US 6 ES ee ee 
Ain. ci np x es « cinthslain aliemiahieen anita SO Pe SSE I He 
, (C(I 23; 44,240) +2. ‘ ME aes bE Cee 
Washington_.____. ll} 1, —2.0) 26, . } Ate ee Vee 
West Virginia____- 343) 65,904) +2. 7, 1, 349, +9. 4 8) 386 —.8 
. (0 CEE FSH ES Saleh Ser TTgE OEE A oe Eee * See 
Wyoming... ---._- 32} 3,1 —2.5 71,595) +11 7 149, —3.2 


























‘© No change. 


+9.9 


ay RINT Seah ESE 


; 
f 
: 
: 
/ 















labama 
rizona 

rkansas 
aliforni 
‘olorad¢ 


onnect 
Jelawar 
istrict 

lumbit 
jorida - 
eorgia. 


daho- 
Jlinois - 
ndiana 
owa...- 


mK ansas - 


Kentucl 
Louisiat 
Maine - 
faryla 
™M assac! 












Michigs 
‘M innes 
‘Mississ! 
Missoul 
‘Montatr 


Nebras 
Nevads 
New H 
New Je 
New M 


New Y 
North | 
North 

Ohio... 
Oklaho 


Oregon 
Penns} 
Rhode 
South 
South 


Tenne! 
Texas. 
Utah_. 
Vermo 
Virgin 


Washi 
West ' 
Wisco 
Wyo 
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Public utilities 





Per- 

cent- r | cent- 

| Num- Amount of Num- Amount | 

| ber of = y roll ber on of pay roll a 
estab- rom | ‘1 week) pay roll) (1 week) | “trom 

| lish- | March) 74). | March ; March; March Feb- 
ments ruary 1934 1934 1934 | ruary 

1934 


Per- 





labama 

rizona 
skansaS....<0<--- 
alifornia 
‘olorado 


$11, 146 
12, 107 
10, 423 

154, 661 
18, 395 





> So™ pom 
DP DR AMWOS 


onnecticut----- -- 15, 589 


3, 851 


er ODCoN & 


istrict of Co- 
ee : 
eS ee ; 125, 214 
178, 778 


15, 876 

1, 975, 799 
216, 652 
185, 524 
129, 144 


145, 851 
135, 236 
73, 278 
255, 674 
1,371, 129 


703, 323 
313, 694 

36, 871 
534, 530 


61, 479 


138, 957 
10, 593 
58, 625 

627, 724 
12, 425 


2, 814, 164 
36, 370 
27, 830 

912, 184 
133, 834 


147, 606 
1,354, 573 
99, 549 
37, 289 
13, 727 


107, 051 
226, 600 
37, 352 
24, 340 
145, 017 


267, 172 
159, 618 
302, 266 

10, 930 


69, 542 
69, 515 
12, 419 


4, 542 
198, 178 
32, 155 
24, 048 
8, 470 


++ $24 +4 +++4+ 
oo SON NI 


aa 


tote S+i++ tet 
eommes meee 


Jit 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 


20, 728 
24, 350 
8, 802 
8, 501 
76, 611 


Serer ms 


mis DOr 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
{ississippi 


, 


64, 065 
43, 210 
4, 945 
63, 736 
6, 248 


COSR Demat ARO 


ttit ttatt 


+ 
= 
P NPP t 


GRO OWS] SMWAIDRWD SwWOwd BACnww COCOWMP + CIO NOAaoaoow *-@ 


Montana 


+4+t+ 
al lh 
ag ht 


-~ 
- 
J 

~ 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire - - 
New Jersey - --- 
New Mexico 


New York 

North Carolina... 
North Dakota - -- 
Ohio 


+ 

| ! 
pete 
Onnwnan 





lo 


+it+ ++) t+ 
Om WON oo 


+ +44+4++ 44+ 


wNeeto FOIA BDeao~r 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island... _. 
South Carolina... __ 
South Dakota 


— 


pitt Eh+t+ Tatts 
Ports powowe woe | 


++ | 


BS 


88 888: 


PSP PRPs pp 


woos 
=m & 
Att Atlee tt, tt 


Cee OA NRMOR BOsIsI 


+ 


Washington 
West Virginia 


b= | 


++ 


. 14 4] 
Wyoming 48 





bide hed} 
NAG Seem 
t 

>! wr 






































® Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 12 Includes restaurants. 
1 No change. 13 Includes steam railroads. 
it Not available. 14 Includes railways and express. 
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by cooperating State organizations] 
































Laundries Dyeing and cleanin: 
r— 
Per- Per- Per- 
Num- | Num- | 2% |4 mount of} 2% | Num-| Num- | 2% | mou: 
State ber of | ber on _< y roll — ber of | ber on b nad of pay r 
estab- |pay roll/"po7n | (1 week) |°;e0'°| estab- Ipay roll oon | (1 week 
ments | 1934 ruary 1934 ruary ments| 1934 ruary | 1934 
1934 1934 1934 | 
Alabama 
MA rizona - 
Alabama... ....- 20| 1,170/+19.3| $9,627 |+12.8 7 82/ +124] $1,049 ‘reer 
Arizona. ...--.-.-- ll 390 | +4.8 5, 694 | +5. 6 3 33 | +6.5 6 cloradd 
Arkansas__...-_- . 29 671 | +1.7 7,214) +.1 10 109} +1.9) 1,657) 4 = 
California_........; 70] 6,873 | +1.9 ft \ | a TSS See ae i onnecti 
Colorado---------- 34] 1,396) —.1 18,456 | +.7 13 180 | +16. 1 3, 03 n a clawar' 
Connecticut... .- 41] 1,561) —.6} 25,382] +.1] 15] 275] +0.1| 5,502) 40) fmSUAT 
Delaware __-..-- . 4 296 | +1.0 4,930 | +1.0 3 60 | +11.1 1, O3¢ ~24 Hineorgia- 
District of Colum- 4 
_ eer 20| 2,505 | +2.0 38,961 | +2.9 5 113 | +3.7 2, 159 MP iaho.-- 
Florida. - --..--. ‘ 21] 1,171] +.5] 12895) -3.3] 17 177] +29] 2,553 +4; Miuinois. 
Genigme......<....- 31] 2, 445 +(®) 26,349 | +.5 14 206 | +6.2 2, 65 ndiana. 
ee ae 19} 369] (9 OE) Saas Saas Cae ne oe 
Sala 48) 1,913 | —1.3 28,380 | —2.5 
Indiana. -..-....---- 42) 1,779) —.3 24, 435 | +2.3 20 348 | +8.8 5, 520 <entucl 
Rae 39 | 1,413) +.5 19, 572 | +1.8 4 68 | —6.8 1, 093 5 ouisial 
Kansas... ------- 1851] 1,160 | +1.0 A RA ES Sa ; faine. 
eM: & 
Kentucky-.-------. 43 | 1,891 | +3.0 23, 441 | +3.7 10 2909 | +1.4 | 4, 285 ry a 
aa y —1.5 5, 258 | +1.6 Ss 126 (10) 1, 733 
BR énneedscces 30 607 | (19) 8,838 | —.1 5 109 | +9.0 | 2, 040 fichig: 
Maryland__-- 22 He A +.5 26,430 | +1.4 10 186 | +14.1 | 8, 103 Minnes 
Massachusetts - 108 | 38,7 +.6 60,974 | +(® 75 | 1,624) +7.4 | 30, 66 ' Mississ: 
Missouw 
Michigan... ..-..- 58 | 28681429] 41,057/+45.4] 17] 668| +413.0) 13,317) +22 Monta 
Minnesota - - ------ 7 1, 853 —.4 28, 452 | +2.1 13 427 +7.8 | 7, 442 
+: a a FR 10 387 | +4.0 3, 893 | +8.6 9 92] +5.7 1, 290 Nebras 
Missouri. -- ------- 55 | 2,894) +.2 37,728 | +1.5 18 558 | +6.1 | 9, 900 Nevadi 
Montana-.----- 17 463 | —.4 7,839 | +.1 6 47 | +6.8 961 { New H 
New Je 
Nebraska - - ---- -- 15 888 | —3.7 12, 632 | —3.8 10 217 | +4.8 3, 729 24 New N 
Nevada. --.-_------- 4 48 | —2.0 Bo 9) es 2S a 
New Hampshire. 22 341} (1°) 4,837 | —.9 4 58 | +13.7 909 | +254 New Y 
New Jersey - - .__-_- 44) 4,533 | —.7 82,521} +.6 16 315 | +2.3 7, 095 +4 f North 
New Mexico. ----- 5 193 | +3.8 2, 865 | +3.7 4 21 | +10.5 406 7.7 North 
Ohio-. 
New York. -_.-__... 71 6, 815 +.5 118, 300 +.8 ll 387 | +14.2 6, 960 +142 Oklah« 
North Carolina___- 12 657 | +1.9 7,110 | +1.6 5 60} +1.7 793 | +42 
North Dakota. -_- 11 206 | +2.0 | oN § eee SY eee See ) Oregor 
— 72 | 3,853 | +1.0 59,479 | +3.1 44) 1,464] +1.9 26, 025 +6 Penns’ 
Oklahoma. -----.-- 23 1,010 —.2 12, 884 | +1.9 14 +4.0 3,277) +27 Rhode 
South 
pate 8 259; —.4 4,026 | —1.6 3 46 | +12.2 888 | +181 South 
Pennsylvania. ---- 41 | 2,792| +1.5 42, 579 | +1.2 22} 1,013} +1.9 18,948 | +! 
Island --_-_- 25 1,121 (10) 18, 544 —.8 6 314 | +11.7 5, 417 +19.2 Tenne 
South Carolina___. y 426 | +8.7 4,317 | +5.2 i) 83} +9.2 1, 020 +10.0 Texas 
South Dakota__._- 7 183 | +1.1 fF RE PRES Oe. Re ee _ — 
erm 
Tennessee___....-- 17| 1,466) —.6 14, 267 | —1.4 9 119 | +3.5 1,580} +147 Virgir 
, ese 37 1,818 | +2.8 21, 673 | +5.9 27 544 +3. 6 9, 239 $7.2 
. eee 11 631 —.2 8, 911 —.7 9 121 +8. 0 2, 285 +16. Wash 
, £*a ae ll 195 | +6.6 2,496 | +4.6 5 66 | +1.5 919 +5. West 
Virginia........... 20 957 | +1.1 11,081 | +3.1 29 420 | +15. 1 6, 252 | 7 17.8 ae 
/ yor 
Washington..____. i4 507 | +2.2 8, 553 | +4.1 9 106 | +7.1 1,987 | +312 
West V ess « 19 714 | +1.6 9,422} +4.3 y 243 +3.4 3, 441 | 
Wisconsin._..____. 15 28 945 | +1.9 4g 2 FS SS ee eee 
Wyoming_...____- 7 160 | +1.3 2,727 | +7.5 5 33 (10) 509 





























* Less than Mo of 1 percent. 10 No change. 18 Includes dyeing and cleaning. 
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RISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS 


IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH 


1934, 


BY 


STATES- 


-Continued 


italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued by 
cooperating State organizations} 














TA jabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
alifornia 
olorado 


a ae | 
elaware 

istrict of Columbia - - 

lorida- - 
feorgia--- 


daho-..-- 
llinois - 
ma ndiana.....-..-------- diame ‘ 
mOWS. . - acini 
i ONGOS.. cccoccsasecescosece-o- 


<entucky 
Louisiana 
DIMMIND. ciccascconseneecceccnccccnccce or Bae 4 
m™Maryland..-..-..-.-- oe ee ee al 
Massachusetts 


Mississippi ----- ; 
SE ect ReRn te deenetinin cocdensocecsoecece 
Montana 


Nebraska. din ch hte ales ahi cs initial pene 6a _— 


) Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Islan 
ea insinoedinnets al 
South Dakota........_- SST ESS Pe ed ae 


Washington = 
A TT : 
| sR a ‘ 
Wyoming 





* Less than }{o0 of 1 percent. 


| Number 
| of estab- 
 lishments 


10 No change. 





Number on 
pay roll 


23, 032 
1, 066 | 
119 | 
238 


1, 118 
1, 533 
475 
227 
1, 401 





1, 707 


659 | 


lll 


March 1934 


age of 
change 
from 


1934 


—0.2 
—.§ 


(#9) 


eo 


~ 


ae roo WO tem wO OQror 


cre 
+243 


! 
litle 
Oto rn >. Onn — w 





lit, 


Percent- | 


| 





Amount of 
pay roll 
(1 week) 


F ebruary | March 1934 


727 
£18, 848 


138, 274 
114, 630 


4, 524 | 


150, 974 


7, 104 | 


1,911,111 | 


Banks, brokerage, insurance, and real estate 


Percent- 
age of 
change 
from 
February 
1934 


+0. 
+. 
—l. 


—1, 


+3. 
—\. 
+2. 
+1. 
+2. 
—1, 
+1. 


+1. 
—1. 


—1. 


oOo OOD «wor HO 





a. Ones 


ows or 


@ 


15, 463 | 


6, 387 
266, 763 
18, 882 


38, 161 
694, 441 
45, 381 
3, 329 

fF 


19, 446 | 


31,718 
3, 416 


wm 


DSwowww i 


wow e 


16 Do not include brokerage and real estate. 
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Employment and Pay Rolls in March 1934 in Cities o 


500,000 Population Ove 


LUCTUATIONS in employment and pay-roll totals in \{ap, 

1934, as compared with February 1934, in 13 cities of the | ‘nite 
States having a population of 500,000 or over are presented in ty 
following table. These changes are computed from reports rr: ceived 
from identical establishments in each of the months considered. 

In addition to including reports received from establishments in th 
several industrial groups regularly covered in the survey of the Bureay 
excluding building construction, reports have also been secured fro 
other establishments in these cities for inclusion in these totals 
Information concerning employment in building construction is no} 
available for all cities at this time and therefore has not been included 


FLUCTUATIONS IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MARCH 1934, AS COMPARE) 
WITH FEBRUARY 1934 



































Number of - Per- Amount of pay roll Per. 

establish- Number on pay roll _ of (1 week) cent of 

sat ments aS change chang 

Cities reporting from om 
in both February March Febru-| February March | Febry- 
months 1934 1934 ary 1934 1934 1934 ry 1934 
New York City....._..-- 4, 697 314, 723 324,073 | +3.0 | $8,375,969 | $8,709,544 | +49 
i ES 1, 804 228, 774 231,644 | +1.3]| 5,452,674) 5,580,179 +9 4 
Philadelphia, Pa__....... 821 147, 159 150, 504 +2.3 3, 274,600 | 3,415,301 | +43 
Detroit, Mich_.._......-- 556 229, 268 256,591} +11.9 | 5,660,908 | 6,639,379) +173 
Los Angeles, Calif. ....... 838 77, 762 78, 130 +.5 1, 871, 450 1,898,086 | 41.4 
Cleveland, Ohio_._......- 1, 105 101, 840 105,462 | +3.6] 2,174,958 | 2,349, 288 +8 0 
ee AA, BO. we cccocaces 545 70, 242 72,433 | +3.1] 1,519,492] 1,579, 449 3.9 
Baltimore, Md-__.-------- 707 56, 719 58,820 | +3.7 | 1,137,200] 1, 180, 456 +3.8 
Boston, Mass-_..........-- 2, 934 91, 508 93,476 | +2.2] 2,244,422] 2,300, 084 +2.5 
Pittsburgh, Pa__._....-- 403 54, 555 56,423 | +3.4)/ 1,108,517 | 1, 146,788 43.5 
San Francisco, Calif._.... 1, 141 51, 777 52,302 | +1.0} 1,241,662] 1,273,240) +25 
PI, Pls E cmtbnecccccces 396 44, 814 45,300 | +1.1)| 1,016,268] 1,024, 433 +,8 
Milwaukee, Wis..__.____- 479 46, 628 47, 854 +2.6 965, 743 1, 010, 567 +-4.6 








in the Various Branches of the Federal 
Government, March 1934 


Employment 


HERE were 623,559 employees on the pay rolls of the executive 

departments of the United States Government on March 31, 
1934. This is an increase of 56,573 employees or 10 percent as con- 
pared with March 1933, and an increase of 11,807 employees or 1.) 
percent as compared with February 1934. 

Information concerning the executive service is compiled by the 
various departments and offices of the United States Government 
and sent to the Civil Service Commission where it is assembled. The 
figures were tabulated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Table 1 shows the number of employees in the executive depatt- 
ments of the Federal Government inside of the District of Columbia, 


the number outside of the District of Columbia, and the total number 
of such employees. 
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Approximately 13 percent of the employees in the executive branch 
of the United States Government work in the city of Washington. 


paste 1.—EMPLOYEES IN THE EXECUTIVE SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES 
MARCH 1933 AND FEBRUARY 1934 AND MARCH 1934 








District of Columbia Outside the District Entire service 


| 
Perma- . Perma-| Tem- | -7,4,) | Perma-| Tem- 
nent ] nent weet . nent | porary! 





Number of employees: 
~~ March 1933-_- 63, 786) ‘ 468, 659) 30,770) 499,429) 532,445) 34, 541) 566, 986 
February 1934 71, 623 ' 79, 913)? 474,767) 2 57, 072|? 531,839)? 546,390) 2 65, 362)2 611,752 
March 1934 73, 106 81, 569) 481,922) 60,068) 541,990) 555,028! 68, 531) 623, 559 
Jain or loss: 
@ March 1933-March 1934_| +9, 320) 92) +14, 012)+-13, 263) +29, 298) +-42, 561|-+-22, 583)+-33, 990) +-56, 573 
February 1934—March | 
OA aiveaeeeeteseusees. +1, 483 3| +1, 656) +7, 155) +2, 996/+10, 151) +8, 638) +3, 169|+-11, 807 
Percent of change: 
March 1933—March 1934._| +14.6 4 +20. 7 +2.8) +95.2 +8. 5 +4.2) +98.4) +410.0 
February 1934—-March 
PMceiicbenn 4 $2 : +2.1) +1.5) +5.2) 41.9) 41.6 449) 41.9 
Labor turn-over-March 1934: 
Additions #__.....-. ee 2, 483 , 496 3,982) 11,147; 21,900| 33,047) 13,630) 23, 399| 37, 029 
Separatiens *............ 908 a 2, 268; 4,528) 18,426) 22,954 5, 436) 19, 786 22 
Turn-over rate per 100__- 1. 25 16. 4 2.81 . 95 3. 15} 4. 28 . 99 29. 6) a 
| | 























7,0 
or 9 
5,2 











| Not including field employees of the Post Office Department. 

1 Revised. 

‘Not including employees transferred within the Government service, as such transfers should not be 
egarded as labor turn-over. 


There was an increase of 14,012 or 20.7 percent in the number of 
Federal employees in the District of Columbia, comparing March 1934 
with the same month of the previous year. Permanent employees 
increased 14.6 percent, while the number of temporary employees 
more than doubled. 

Comparing March with February, there was an increase of 1,656 
employees or 2.1 percent. The percentage of increase was the same 
in the case of both permanent and temporary employees. 

The monthly turn-over rate for permanent employees in the District 
of Columbia was 1.25. The turn-over rate in the service as a whole was 
4,1, 

Outside of the District of Columbia, the number of permanent 
employees increased 2.8 percent and the number of temporary em- 
ployees increased 95.2 percent, comparing March 1934 with the same 
month of last year. 

The number of permanent employees in the executive Federal 
service, outside of the city of Washington increased 1.5 percent, com- 
paring March with February. The number of temporary employees 
increased 5.2 percent, making a net increase of 1.9 percent in total 
employment outside of the District of Columbia. 

Table 2 shows the number of employees and the amounts of pay 
rolls in the various branches of the United States Government during 
January, February, and March. 
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TABLE 2.—NU MBER OF EMPLOYEES AND AMOUNTS OF PAY ROLLS IN THE Ror 
BRANCHES OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, JANUARY, FEBRUA ; 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 



































MARCH 1934 » AND 
Number of employees Amount of pay r: 7 
Branch of service - . 
January |February| March January February { Maret 

Executive service. ..............___| 1 608, 139 | 1 611,752 | 623, 559 |! $78,035, 863 |! $84,133, 108 $55, 436 sq 
Military service._..........._.-- 262, 942 263, 464 266, 285 18, 499, 516 19, 532, 832 | 19. o%) ‘\ 
Judicial service---_.............- 1, 780 1, 742 1, 854 417, 000 416, 601 198" zy 
Legislative service _---........-.-- 3, 845 3, 852 3, 867 871, 753 926, 363 46, 6 
Total _-._..-......-..........] 876,706 ' 880,810 | 895,565 | 97,824,132 | 105,008,904 105, x64. 5 

1 Revised. 


The military service as shown in the above table includes the off. 
cers and enlisted men in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and th 
Coast Guard. The judicial service includes all Federal judges, clerks 
and attachés of Federal courts throughout the United States. Ti, 
legislative service includes the Members of both Houses of Congress 
their clerks and employees of committees, and the employees of the 
Congressional Library. 





- 
— = 


Employment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United States 


EPORTS of the Interstate Commerce Commission for class | 
railroads show that the number of employees (exclusive of execu- 
tives and officials) increased from 963,893 on February 15, 1934, to 
986,771 (preliminary) on March 15, 1934, or +2.4 percent. Dats 
are not yet available concerning total compensation of employees 
for March 1934. The latest pay-roll information available shows a 
decrease from $115,634,474 in January 1934 to $111,069,052 in 
February 1934, or —3.9 percent. 

The monthly trend of employment from Janaury 1923 to March 
1934 on class I railroads—that is, all roads having operating revenues 
of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by index numbers published in the 
table following. These index numbers are constructed from monthly 
reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, using the 12-mont) 
average for 1926 as 100. 


TABLE 1.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS I STEAM RAILROADS IN THE 
UNITED STATES, JANUARY 1923 TO MARCH 1934 


[12-month average, 1926= 100] 


















































Month 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1%4 
January-.-._.-_- 98. 3 96.6} 95.6} 95.8] 95.5 | 89.4] 88.2 | 86.3 | 73.3 | 61.2 | 53.0 A. 
February. -.-........-. 98. 6 97.0} 95.4 96. 0 95.3 | 89.0 | 88.9 | 85.4 | 72.7 | 60.3 | 52.7 4 
March. ...........-..-- 100. 5 97.4 95.2) 96.7 95.8 | 89.9 | 90.1 | 85.5 | 72.91 60.5) 51.5) HY 
sie Se ee | 102.0 | 98.9} 96.6] 98.91] 97.4] 91.7 | 92.2 | 87.0 | 73.5 | 60.0) 51.5 

i dpbidtiecsasccsus 105.0 | 99.2) 97.8] 100.2] 99.4 | 94.5 | 94.9] 88.6 | 73.9 | 50.7 | 52 
RI ia tae adh dh tities .| 107.1 98. 0 98.6 | 101.6 | 100.9 | 95.9 | 96.1 | 86.5 | 72.8 | 57.8 | 53.¢ 
Ptusikasarevacdibadad 108. 2 98. 1 99.4 | 102.9 | 101.0 | 95.6 | 96.6 | 84.7 | 72.4 | 56.4 | 55.4 
re 109.4 | 99.0] 99.7 102.7] 99.5 | 95.7 | 97.4 | 83.7 | 71.2 | 55.0 | 56.5 
September. ---.._---- 107.8 99.7 99.9 | 102.8 99.1 | 95.3 | 96.8 | 82.2 | 69.3 | 55.8 | 57.7 
OS eee 107.3 | 100.8 | 100.7 | 103.4 98.9 | 95.3 | 96.9 | 80.4 | 67.7 | 57.0 | 57.5 
November... -...---.-- 105.2; 99.0] 99.1 101.2) 95.7 | 92.9 | 93.0] 77.0 | 64.5 | 55.9 | 55.9 
PE arene ee 99. 4 96.0) 97.1 98. 2 91.9 | 89.7 | 88.8 | 74.9 | 62.6 | 54.8 | 54.1 
Average........- 104. 1 98. 3 97.9 | 100.0 97.5 | 92.9 | 93.3 | 83.5 | 70.6 | 57.9 | 54.4 4.9 





1 Average for 3 months, 
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Ts) '\e 2 shows the total number of employees by occupations on the 
sth (ay of January, and February 1934, and by group totals on the 
15th day of March 1934; also, pay-roll totals for the entire months of 
anuary and February 1934. Total compensation for the month of 
March is not yet available. Beginning in January 1933 the Inter- 
tate Commerce Commission excluded reports of switching and 
erminal companies from its monthly tabulations. The actual 
foures for the months shown in the following table therefore are not 
comparable with the totals published for the months prior to January 
51933. The index numbers of employment for class I railroads shown 
in table 1 have been adjusted to allow for this revision and furnish a 
monthly indicator of the trend of employment for January 1923 to the 
Jatest month available. In these tabulations data for the occupa- 


tional group reported as “ 
are omitted. 


executives, Officials, and staff assistants”’ 


TaBLE 2—EMPLOY MENT ON CLASS ISTEAM RAILROADS, JANUARY TO MARCH 1934, 


AND PAY ROLLS FOR JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. 


1934 


As data for only the more important occu- 


pations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups. 
Employment figures for March 1934 are available by group totals only at this time] 








Occupations 


Number of employees at 
middle of month 


Total earnings 





January 
1934 


February 


1934 


March 
1934 


January 
1934 


February 
1934 





Professional, clerical, and general 

, + a 

Stenographers and typists___. 
Maintenance of way and structures___.___. 


Laborers, extra gang and work train_-_-__-. . 


Laborers, track and roadway section 
Maintenance of equipment 

Carmen , 

Electrical workers. 

Machinists _ _ -- o. ~ 

Skilled trades helpers_-_-_--_----- 


Laborers (shop, engine houses, power plants, 


and stores)... _. 


Common laborers (shop, engine houses, 


power plants and stores) 


Transportation, other than train, engine and 


, Fee 
Station agents. Oe doin 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and towermen__. 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, and plat- 
Re nc ce ds 


Crossings and bridge flagmen and gatemen__ 


Transportation, yardmaster, switch tenders, and 
hostlers..._____ as. 
Transportation, train and engine _- 
Road conductors : 
Road brakemen and flagmen 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers 
Road engineers and motormen 
Road firemen and helpers__- 


All employees... 





163, 640 
8&5, 497 
15, 445 

182, 993 
12, 812 
98, 204 

269, 888 
55, 135 

8, 116 
38, 330 
58, 978 


21, 272 
17, 651 


122, 858 
23, 992 
14, 771 


16, 796 
16, 903 


12, 182 
202, 801 
22, 194 
46, 355 
35, 249 
27, 167 





163, 578 


85, 445 | _- 


15, 432 
183, 051 
11, 935 
97, 934 
275, 389 
56, 163 
8, 257 
39, 222 
60, 551 


21, 432 
18, 269 


123, 776 
23, 943 
14, 683 


17, 531 
16, 928 


12, 283 
205, 816 
22, 508 
46, 598 
35, 679 
27, 511 
30, 021 


963, 893 





164, 522 


~” 188, 394 


212, 600 


986, 771 





$22, 176, 444 
10, 992, 285 
1, 870, 387 
14, 252, 647 
678, 907 

5, 150, 472 
29, 624, 622 
6, 775, 382 
1, 101, 525 
4, 961, 682 
5, 388, 282 


1, 635, 708 | 


1, 063, 371 


13, 663, 932 
3, 384, 582 | 
2, 059, 875 


1, 240, 469 | 
1, 114, 773 | 
2, 061, 096 
33, 855, 733 | 
4, 782, 690 | 


6, 446, 891 
4, 546, 616 
6, 429, 481 


4, 645, 564 | 


115, 634, 474 111,069, 052 





5 3142°—34—— 15 





$21, 405, 345 


10, 452, 622 
1, 814, 439 
14, 316, 875 
723, 018 

5, 209,12 
27, 908, 195 
6, 329, 565 
1, 038, 158 
4, 630, 999 
5, 046, 422 


1, 525, 464 
994, 504 


12, 962, 129 
3, 155, 704 
1, 861, 110 


1, 249, 715 
1, 107, 195 


1, 995, 339 
32, 481, 169 
4, 534, 328 
6, 136, 359 
4, 448, 945 
6, 113, 132 
4, 428, 478 
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Employment Created by the Public Works Fund, Marc 


193 


MPLOYMENT on projects financed by the Public Work fy), 
during the month ending March 15, 1934, totaled over 2:2 (jij 
These workers drew over $15,500,000 for their month’s pay. 


Employment on Construction Projects, by Types of Project 


Pus.ic-works allotments are divided into two groups—} oder, 
and non-Federal. Federal allotments are awarded to departments o{ 
the Federal Government. Federal projects are wholly financed }y 
the Public Works Administration. They are built either by fore 
account, that is, by day labor hired directly by the Governmer; 
agency supervising the construction, or by contract—that is, awards 
to commercial firms by the Federal agency. 

Non-Federal allotments when awarded to a State or politica! sip. 
division thereof, are financed partly by the Public Works Administrs. 
tion and partly by the local authorities. Usually the Public Works 
Administration makes a direct grant of 30 percent of the total cost 
and in many cases will loan the remaining 70 percent. Where non- 
Federal allotments are made to commercial firms, such as railroads, 
they are loans only and must be paid within a certain designated 
period of time. Projects under both types of construction, are super- 
vised by representatives of the Federal Government. 

Table 1 shows, by type of project, employment, pay rolls, and man- 
hours of labor worked during the month of March 1934 on Federal 
projects financed from Public Works funds. 


TABLE 1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, AND MAN-HOURS WORKED ON FEDERAL 


PROJECTS FINANCED FROM PUBLIC WORKS FUNDS, DURING MARCH 1934, BY 
TYPE OF PROJECT 



































Value of 

Number Number of | Average =rtpnathee 

Type of project of wage Amen of man-hours | earnings | 2‘! 

earners! | P8y ro worked! |perhour!| 0ers 

placed ! 
SS! Ea 19, 7 $936,517 | 1, 334, 253 $0. 702 | $1, 850, 84 
PR tisk sti ctinsaseeudtdeseénsndinend 141, 243 | 7, 502,577 | 16, 019, 921 . 468 7, 400, 00 
River, harbor, and flood control---.-...........- 35,047 | 1,737,216 2,971,111 . 585 3, 261, 88 
Streets and roads *_...........................-. 9, 571 316, 081 718, 518 440 255, 862 
SE. conncoctntoguinsdgatpebedhiindsouk 7,417 743, 933 991, 713 . 750 7, 107, 190 
PD nddundinimstpadentonaqecnediiiingmoed 9,979 | 1,060,241 | 1,551, 763 . 683 1, O81, 873 
PE tc 2c atin semwenscccesoscreceadbbeonens 14, 827 821,986 | 1, 432, 445 . 574 581, 303 
UR ee NED. .cconcenedenamesactnccce<a 1, 072 47, 355 75, 031 . 631 54, 692 
US. ...----------+---+-------------- 15, 962 724, 221 | 1,307, 576 . 554 3, 355, 61l 
in cbauppeynbenccnaitenibititiinheiece 254, 898 | 13,890,127 | 26, 402, 331 .526 | 24, 949, 285 

! Subject to revision. 


2 Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. 


During the month ending March 15 nearly 255,000 people were 
working on Federal Public Works projects. This is exclusive of clerical 
and supervisory workers. It includes only workmen at the site of ‘he 
construction project. Public-road work continues to provide, by ‘1, 
the greatest amount of employment created by the Public Works fuiid. 
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( er 55 percent of the workers were engaged on road work under 
the urisdiction of the Bureau of Public Roads of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Nearly 4 percent more were engaged in 
street and road paving under the supervision of other Governiment 
River, harbor, and flood-control work was the only other 
type of project employing as much as 10 percent of the total workers. 
Pay rolls for employees on Federal projects totaled nearly 
$14,000,000. Public-road workers drew over $7,500,000. River, 
harbor, and flood-control workérs and workmen on reclamation 
projects drew over a million dollars. No other type of project paid 
as much as $1,000,000 in wages during the month. Total average 
earnings per hour for workers on all types of projects was $0.526. 
Workers on naval vessels and building construction drew over 70 
cents per hour. Those on reclamation projects and water and sewer- 
age work drew over 60 cents per hour. Road work was the only type 
of project on which the average hourly pay was less than 50 cents. 
The value of material orders placed by contractors on Federal 
projects during the month totaled nearly $25,000,000. Of this 


agencies. 


amount, nearly 30 percent was spent for public-road projects and 
approximately the same amount for the construction of naval vessels. 
Non-Federal projects are for the most part confined to building 


construction, street and road construction, water and sewerage con- 
struction, and railroad construction. 

Railroad allotments are of two kinds: First, railroad construction— 
that is, money used for the electrification of railroads, for laying ties 
and rails, for repairs to railroad buildings, etc.; second, the building 
or repairing of locomotives, and passenger and freight cars in railroad 
shops. Employment of the first type is included with other non- 
Federal construction projects. Employment of the second type is 
' shown in a separate table. (See table 5, p. 1235.) 

Table 2 shows employment, pay rolls, and man-hours of work 
during March 1934 on non-Federal construction projects financed 
from Public Works funds by type of project. 

TABLE 2.—EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, AND MAN-HOURS WORKED ON NON-FEDERAL 


PROJECTS FINANCED FROM PUBLIC WORKS FUNDS DURING MARCH 1934, BY 
TYPE OF PROJECT 








Value of 


Type of project 


Number 
of wage 
earners ! 


Amount of 
pay roll! 


Number of 
man-hours 
worked ! 


Average 
earnings 
per hour ! 


material 
orders 
placed ! 





Building construction 
Streets and roads 
Water and sewerage 
Railroad construction 
Miscellaneous 





6, 190 
4, 081 
7, 376 
7, 036 

426 


$331, 310 
111, 538 
363, 334 

24, 945 


393, 563 
182, 628 
578, 919 
416, 935 

40, 259 





$0. 842 
. 611 
. 628 
. 492 
. 620 


$863, 651 
89, 916 
963, 733 
10, 641, 301 
100, 963 








25, 109 





1, 036, 417 





1, 612, 304 


. 643 





12, 659, 564 
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Of the more than 25,000 workers engaged on non-Federal con 
tion projects, more than 7,000 were working on railroad constr. tio) 
and over 7,300 on water and sewerage work. Over $1,000,000) wag 
paid out in wages during the month to men engaged in this work 
The average hourly earnings exceeded 64 cents. Building-consi ry. 
tion workers averaged nearly 85 cents per hour. Railroad-consirye. 
tion workers earned slightly less than 50 cents per hour. The vali 
of purchase orders for materials amounted to over $12,000,000, of 
which more than $10,000,000 was spent by railroads. 


LTue. 


Employment on Construction Projects, by Geographic Divisions 


TABLE 3 shows employment pay rolls, and man-hours worked during 
March 1934 on Federal projects financed from Public Works funds 
by geographic divisions. 

TABLE 3.—EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, AND MAN-HOURS WORKED ON FEDERAL 


PROJECTS FINANCED FROM PUBLIC WORKS FUNDS DURING MARCH 1934, by 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 























Wage earners ! 
, | V il le ( { 
Ceres (Bera Number of | Average . 
. Pa) Amount of : material 
Geographic division man-hours | earnings ~ 
Namber) Weekly | P8Y Toll! | worked! |perhour!} 0" _ 
em- av e placed ! 
ployed = 
pO EE ee 7, 274 6, 912 $487, 489 723, 803 $0. 674 $806, 088 
Middle Atlantic......................- 11,482 {| 10,708 721, 861 1, 164, 004 . 620 6, 628, 11 
Kast North Contral.................-. 15,486 | 14,465 849,835 | 1,378, 433 . 617 1, 062, ON 
West North Central... ..............- 38, 766 | 36,608 | 1,812,661 | 3,727,984 . 486 1, 163, 157 
OE EES ES SR: 37,791 | 35,663 | 1,964,906 | 4,079, 391 . 482 2, 357, 32 
East South Central---_-.............-- 26,998 | 25,829 1,342,005 | 2,922,844 . 459 1, 176, 712 
West South Central. .................. 62,006 | 59,356 | 2,558,156 | 5,934, 556 . 431 893, 509 
ites sant anihsn ~bancdenndbbnwse 27,863 | 27,446 | 2,227,485 | 3, 536, 540 . 630 974, 752 
EE ee eee ee 23,164 | 22,313 | 1,724,376 2,513,791 . 686 1, 222, 068 
Total continental United States?_| 250,897 | 239,367 | 13, 695,657 | 25, 990, 499 . 527 | 3 23, 773, 827 
Outside continental United States___.- 4, 001 3, 651 194, 470 411, 832 .472 1, 175, 458 
GN SUES Soteneanencecccecnse 254, 898 | 243,018 | 13, 890,127 | 26, 402, 331 .526 | 24, 949, 285 


























1 Subject to revision. 

2 Includes data for 67 wage earners which cannot be charged to any specific geographic division. 

3 Includes $7,400,000 estimated value of material orders placed for public-roads projects which cannot be 
charged to any specific geographic division. 


Over 60,000 employees were working in the West South Central 
States. In no other geographic division were there as many as 40,(00 
workers employed during March on public projects financed from the 
Public Worksfund. Average earnings per hour ranged from 43 cents 
in the West South Central States to nearly 69 cents in the Pacific 
States. In five of the geographic divisions the employees have aye'- 
age hourly earnings of over 60 cents perhour. In the other four, ave'- 
age earnings were less than 50 cents per hour. 

Table 4 shows employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked during 
March on non-Federal projects financed from Public Works funds, by 
geographic divisions. 
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2=MPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, AND MAN-HOURS WORKED ON NON-FEDERAL 
's FINANCED FROM PUBLIC WORKS FUNDS DURING MARCH 1934, BY 
\PHIC DIVISION 
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=. + -—— Number of| Average 






. at d ( ateri 

rk. eographic division Numbe ~ — of man-hours earnings ¥- oe al 
" - 4 2p 7 | . y , ae l > 1 iT rs 

em- Weekly worked per hour place i i 





ut. average | 





| ployed 


























































uc. . — 
| 

ee a ee | 1,972| 1,633 | $110,265 | 185,128} $0. 596 $54, 839 
“Ft a _..-| 1,107 | 900 58, 120 } 93, 479 . 622 3, 170, 900 
of 3 SO eee 6,706 | 4,703 333, 844 417, 210 .800|} 3,121, 484 
fest North Central................... | 2,882 2, 282 101, 493 146, 249 . 694 887, 906 
oll AA lw cniecscsctescse | 3,476 2, 643 151, 143 263, 601 . 573 1, 608, 524 
ast South Central. ...........- Laced 750 655 32, 981 56, 905 . 580 39, 558 
rs — | 1,280 1, 124 59, 119 101, 020 . 585 881, 686 
lee. cdmbeeesess accceseecoceccas 1, 727 1, 483 41,915 77, 891 . 538 577, 469 
+ See | SSeS Er 4, 136 133, 086 247, 808 . 537 1, 757, 718 
: Total continental United States?.| 24,844] 19,700] 1,025,690] 1,595,575 .643 | 12,629, 871 
ng utside continental United States_.--_| 265 203 10, 727 16, 729 . 641 29, 693 
ids Grand total_...- + ie oa 25,109 | 19, 903 | 1,036,417 | 1,612, 304 | .643 | 12, 659, 564 























Subject to revision. . 
‘Includes data for 267 wage earners which cannot be charged to any specific geographic division 











Nearly 7,000 workers were employed in the East North Central 
States on non-Federal projects. The Pacific States had the second 
highest number, showing over 4,500 employed on these projects. 

The average hourly earnings were highest in East North Central 
tates and lowest in the Pacific States. 

Table 5 shows employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked in rail- 
road shops financed from Public Works funds during March 1934, 
by geographic divisions. 















TaBLE 5.—-EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, AND MAN-HOURS WORKED IN RAILROAD 
SHOPS ON WORK FINANCED FROM PUBLIC WORKS FUNDS DURING MARCH 134, 
BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 





















































4 | 

. J r | Value of 

m Number Number of} Average | pee 

bs Geographic division of wage —— of man-hours | earnings | — 

2 7 i 1 

= earners ! worked | per hour placed | 

b New England...............-.-.-.-+----------| 874 $89,483 | 134,911 | $0. 663 | $380, 263 

© coe ccccncwense ose 3, 505 179,797 | 297, 838 .604 | 6, 168, 783 
East North Central... .-.--..-.- a moves 793 25, 068 | 39, 760 . 630 | 541, 585 
South Atlantic...........-..-.--- secccecssodons 1, 215 97, 359 150, 722 646} 130,561 

| fap List South Central.................----------- 404 5, 009 | 7, 750 ee 

ll i West South Central. ...............---.--.----| 2,085 | 109,785 | 188, 475 "582 | 110,547 
Tn. eccnccecs vecine cna 534 20, 981 | 34, 624 . 606 35, 928 

0 onc. .a anc... cnn-cacnc-cccccocce]  &970| 185,510]  S0R00D "603 129" 892 

le i: 710,001 | 1, 156, 999 .614 | 7, 506, 559 






























' Subject to revision. 





During the month ending March 15, there were over 12,500 em- 
ployed in railroad shops on work financed from Public Works funds. 
These workers averaged over 61 cents per hour. 

Table 6 shows expenditures for materials purchased during the 
month ending March 15, by type of material. 
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TABLE 6.—MATERIALS PURCHASED DURING MONTH ENDING MARCH 15, 














PUBLIC WORKS PROJECTS, BY TYPE OF MATERIAL * FOR 
V of ms 
Type of material | terial ™ 
iCey 1 
BI BIS Sg he a ce. ee a ae 7. 
NG ids tichthenintnnccsteudesccecns Metckstbcneus : as. 3 iq 
een ine dennthlmreeneianascnsecnecenesectnadeccsonenscsocesbescseccescssos-| 53, Oy 
Awn eo natin Gnu tnblcdentbencc = en om 
Boat buildings, steel and wooden (small). ..........................-..-_..-.--.......... 138 95 
oc ebmababubanutensviaa cece cenceneee 128 
ERE Ee EE RES Ss I gs AR I 175, 9 
nian aeb Rn hho cans cknk cmecenndnncee dusebubbncboccccesccoceeceeee---nie <a S71 tag 
Sih ithe dineinecs hee iemintbeeenasdedelilibebacuntsanunsesensaceccececens 25, ys 
Di hath adit iinenandembaibnccuinlipencddncctitbesccasesiececs.eccse paaeiibieel 327. 
P+ ds ntehihrnbedetitbainestbehebanbdcnsdhtdunétusbaninehsbancenc< aeahimenadiinal 50, 
ET To ALAA TLS Lm . 351. ty 
COPper Products. .......-.----------------------c0-ce-sneeeeeneeeeeseeeeeeee een nnn=- et 22 Ti 
i cccincninndidibebatianinaneadicsauhatnubiennnenkaceses erenctekinnes : | 9, 
Ss niles inh dieat anak nlipmttbitis dhabeemeratenerabdeateskheccace 157, 50 
a eee uence 1, 39 
Doors, shutters, and window sash and frames, molding and om, 8 at intrcaiedhteied aka ie 1 44 
Electrical machinery and supplies. -.......................-- 281, 60g 
ae ci duintinmaenencabecccteoenesocenas 651, 29 
ile lea i ck See eRe cudkShabebencnaaecoccdecccoce. coe. 11, 68 
Forgings, iron and steel__........__- kis di Slarbecncaaaeesicanaaiicteon 631. gig 
awe wm‘ and machine-shop products, not elsewhere classified..........-.............. 4, 553, 549 
a ees ae ee ae péeb ateresseenbansdéee 116, 4% 
ea es ks Ls ible macanhdmemencnecdadacancanee. 07, (gy 
idee rheredadwecencnnsenhsancscesnussdcoccceccunccessnesaceesee 11, 384 
i dL eo) ninebabsiccmiscoee 165, 8% 
Instruments, professional and scientific. .......................-- 2-22 eee eee nee 97, 648 
a et en nacitadatmennapoddoussosccasioncnes 45, 4B 
ee cmenbeaenoodcadowneusecs 2, 587, 095 
ae eee dads oath iech Shleiadate 37, Sif 
TA ELD ALLE LETS LTT 2, 369, 25) 
I a ag so debbmwasauinises 244, 627 
Marble, granite, slate and other stone products. ......................-....----.---___-. 209, 684 
ce eee Renee nan centshbhndh davhabndbbekendabbodddnasiesieccesa 63, 612 
I cemnenueccnoere- | 123, 644 
> eee alloys; nonferrous-metal products, except aluminum, not elsewhere | 
classi SS SSSSSS8SSSS5805556060606605065658665660546SSSSCOSOC 0 Oe SOC seoCoSSeScoec< LUO, 
Le LOLs) | ib wadbibadmatecihadlendddaddebchadchauecece- (0 
ei. sbbecasibagbineiabsctnosecarane- 138, 865 
a es ein cncdibaublahaswambudaccac 117, 887 
Lee bpp na ela Spteteesperrencecernneraceatensnnastetentecccsesescooresncnseenn=- 1B 
I eel ipemermmoe ran 5, 983 
ay tat EEE RE STII. FT", REI te NE 620, 658 
RE a Bs Fc CR ee ite SS Te RE 0 ee ae 6, 908, G7 
Railway cars, hl ahi wsndeenahtmbesbionanddiaebbecines«ssibe.~ 21, 883, 081 
I i a a es bo emowcccere 570, 273 
I eecensaconceene-/ 219, 157 
Pefrigerators and refrigerator cabinets, including mechanical refrigerators............_____- 43, 54 
Roofing, built-up, and roll; asphalt shingles; roof coatings, other than paint. Poet Sree ae 220, 370 
ee tt thinned ieatiis ie deienttenadtindekgubacneehansosccsaceecce Seewdiibes 13, 392 
eS | dod pannel siieeeainebensenaenous< 40), 308 
a a esuaeimminneoncecercenece 238, 619 
a. dsibamntadenenesdcoes OS a ae SP as 10, 176 
ko pcbedbwocebbbecodsbonetbocvene 156, 249 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus. --...............................--.----.--------- 114, 49 
Steel-works and rolling-mill — other than steel rails, including structural and orna- 
i Si ee Tl abbtensendéaedbecoencoceecuanas 11, 408, 660 
lee a saduiecencodoocestinds 3 i} 
Tools, other than machine tools--_-................-.-.----..-.-----0.-- hindbeedeses oeseiiee 102, J 
Wall plaster, wall board, insulating board, and floor Pecmpenten Oe | rE 5h, 
pA vy ny UE i tt os cn cdndsbonenceebocewcndsseccocusosoccoccece= 445, 68 
EE LLL LLL LLL LL LS a Ae na a 84, Ol 
EES ES EP eS ae ee 7, 400, 00 
fo is ee Rn Ten A EE Fo = a PE ey Ei tee SSO a aN pa say = 69, 334, 74 


| 





1 Subject to revision. 

2 Not available by type of material. 

- Orders were placed for materials by contractors and hy Government 
agencies doing force-account work to be financed from the Public 
Works funds to total over $69,000,000. Nearly $22,000,000 of this 
fund was used for the purchase of freight cars, over $11,000,000 for 
steel works and rolling-mill products, and nearly $7,000,000 for -tee! 
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ails. it is estimated that the fabrication of materials purchased 
jyrine the month will create more than 150,000 man-months of labor. 
neluded in the above table is $24,219,346 representing purchase 
»rders placed by railroads for new equipment. These orders were 
laced in the following geographic divisions: Middle Atlantic, 
3,996,927; East North Central, $11,023,654; West North Central, 
551,043; South Atlantic, $3,647,722. 

Table 7 shows data concerning employment, pay rolls, and man- 
hours worked in each of the 6 months during which employment has 
ia fmbeen created by expenditures from Public Works funds, 
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3B sue 7.—-EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, AND MAN-HOURS WORKED DURING OCTO. 
' ~ BER 1933 oc MARCH 1934, ON PROJECTS FINANCED FROM PUBLIC WORKS FUNDS, 
“fe BY MON 





























4 44 
S|, Oi - 
213 r Average Value of 
11, 36 ’ | Number of | Amount of Number of | earnings material 
Month * 3 : man-hours | ; 
L, Sig wage earners " pay roll! worked: | Per orders 
,. | hour ! placed ! 
a 1933 | 
be. Netober _ - .- linwbendcukngwducn 114, 098 7, 006, 680 14,077,752 | $0. 498 $22, 005, 920 
~ - Ee eens iit ninS adeaden 254, 784 14, 458, 364 28, 168, 280 | . 513 24, 605, 055 
1 Ot CO EE ea 270,808 | 15,724,700 29, 866, 297 | . 527 24, 839, 098 
td, OF) . | | 
41, WS 1934 | 
7, Sif os i Se 273,583 | 14,574,960 | 27,659, 581 . 527 | 23, 522, 929 
9 99 MEnFebruary.....................- at 295,722 | 15, 245, 381 28, 938, 17 | . 527 24, 562, 311 
4 a7 MMarch............... etl. cabs 292,696 | 15,636,545 | 29, 171, 634 . 536 69, 334, 754 
9, 684 
- Subject to revision. 
<0 Bad weather in March again curtailed employment on construction 


‘%sf/projects. Total employment on Public Work projects including 
73 /™ workers in railroad shops reached a total in March of over 292,000. 
03 i During the 6 months in which workers have been employed in Public 
‘is ft Works Funds public disbursements for pay rolls exceeded $82,000,000. 
115 The value of material orders placed has reached the total of over 
‘i J $188,000,000. These figures should not be construed to show the 
| [relationship of the cost of labor to material on Public Works projects 
3 fas the total pay-roll figures are amounts actually paid to labor on 
.« f& the job while the value of material shown is the total value of purchase 
.« orders placed. Much of this may not be used for several months. 
og Civil Works Administration 
Tue Civil Works Administration is financed by an allotment of 
~, @ Public Works Administration funds. The employment under this 
organization will entirely cease on May 1. The Civil Works Admin- 
istration was created early in November to give work to the unem- 
ployed during the winter months. During the week ending January 
UH 18, over 4,000,000 people were employed from Civil Works Adminis- 
lie tration funds. Since that time there has been a steady decrease in 
"S @ Civil Works Administration workers. 
™ Table 8 shows the number of employees whose wages are paid by 
el the Civil Works Administration for the weeks ending March 1 and 
March 29, 
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TABLE 8.—NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND AMOUNTS OF PAY ROLLS ON CIVI! 
































PROJECTS, MAR. 1, 1934, AND MAR. 29, 1934 Y ORK 
| Number of employees, Amount of pay aan 
; ‘yee week ending— ending 

Geographic division ann 
Mar. 1, 1934 | Mar. 29, 1934/ Mar. 1, 1934 | Mar. 29, 1, 
"| “BSUS aes Ste 7 194, 673 139,445 | $2, 558, 648 000 og 
I 0.0 dain ccinpwekbteandwdniie dud ik 626, 794 558, 939 7, 704, 254 8, 208 9 
Poo | ee on 639, 196 442, 517 8, 644, 503 6, 896, ey 

West North Central... ..................-- 346, 472 171, 334 3, 660, 065 , 160, 

a AE AS Tt wee 338, 209 168, 264 3, 150, 458 14% 
CU SS eee eae 204, 442 106, 654 1, 718, 691 , 156. 18 
i eicassscachcbocvacsecesctucccs 293, 432 173, 035 2, 611, 658 B84. Ty 
EST Sy aa | 96, 323 57,815 1, 349, 902 976, 36) 
PE cedisenssOtbiticadtectsicowctnancae- seu} 197, 801 117,696 | 2, 743, 304 770,73 
_ RE SFr hy AE es reer. | 2,937,342; 1,935,699) 34, 141, 483 26, 966, 4 

ee Se —34.1 > 





During the week ending March 29 there were less than 2,000, 
employees on the pay rolls of the Civil Works Administration. hj 
is a decrease of over 1,000,000 as compared with the week ending 
March 1. Disbursements for pay rolls for the week ending March 2 
were 21 percent less than for the week ending March 1. 


Emergency Conservation Work 


Marcu was the recruiting month in the C.C.C. camps. The tots! 
employment had not been completed during the month, therefore this 
resulted in a decrease of nearly 70,000 employees on the rolls of the 
Emergency Conservation Work comparing March with February 
1934. 

Funds for the E.C.W. are now paid by an allotment made fron 
Public Works funds. 

Table 9 shows employment and pay rolls for Emergency Conserys- 


tion Work during the months of February and March 1934, by type 
of work. 


TABLE 9.—EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN THE EMERGENCY CONSERVATION 
WORK, FEBRUARY AND MARCH 1934 






































Number of employees Amount of pay rolls 

ae Feb Feb 

ebruary ‘ebruary = 
Enrolled personnel...........................-- 289, 567 220,249 | $9, 043, 176 $6, 878, 370 
i chntiédcondesgacheveseceucangees , 4, 846 | 928, 379 21, 181,07 
Educational advisers_.........................- 649 654 100, 192 100, 933 
Supervisory and technical____...............__- 19, 598 20, 119 2, 292, 366 2, 441, 76 
Carpenters, electricians, and laborers.......___- 7, 087 2, 076 708, 655 204, 830 
Be nebabepdeenianinnpresepnepapdrs cons 321, 631 247, 944 | 13, 072, 768 10, 806, 97 

1 Revised. ? Subject to revision. 


Information concerning employment and pay rolls for the workers 
enumerated in the above table are collected by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics from the War Department, the Department of Agriculture, 
and the Department of the Interior. The pay roll for the enro!!ed 
personnel is figured as follows: 5 percent are paid $45 per mor'hi, 
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8 percent are paid $36 per month, and the remaining 87 percent are 
maid 930 per month. 
Bc zinning with March, educational advisers were established in a 
number of camps. It is planned ultimately to have an educational 
adviser in each of the 1,500 C.C.C. camps. These instructors are 
sent to camp to strengthen and broaden the educational plans pre- 
viously being carried out under the direction of the War Department. 
Their duties will comprise the supervising of such educational courses 
as are suited to the needs of any particular camp, the basic thought 
being to impart instructions that will be of maximum use to men upon 
leaving camp. The educational courses are not mandatory, but all 
men are urged to avail themselves of the opportunity for better educa- 
tion. The prevailing working hours on forestry projects will not be 
disturbed. Hours other than normal working periods and periods 
of inclement weather will therefore be utilized for the purpose of 
instructions. By the end of March there were 654 instructors at 
work in the camps. 

Table 10 shows the monthly total of employees and pay rolls of the 
Emergency Conservation Work from the inception of the work in 
May 1933 to March 1934, inclusive. 


CONSERVATION WORK, MAY 1933-MARCH 1934 








Number! 


























Number| 

Months of em- nee ot } Months of em- | 
ployees pay ro | ployees | pay rol 
1933 November---...............--| 344, 273 | $14, 554, 695 
Tp kandbckenne ibenbilbaihde 191, 380 | $6,388, 760 |} December---_-..........-----| 321, 701 12, 951, 042 
BIER ats a 283, 481 9, 876, 780 

eee 316, 109 11, 482, 262 1934 
BE ie aduine ES 307,100 | 11, 604, 401 CO ES See 331, 433 13, 577, 695 
September... ..-- St a 242, 968 9, 750, 628 || February-...................-.|! 321,631 1 13, 072, 768 
I i i ad 204,861 | 12,311, 033 } March.......................|2 247,944 | 310, 806, 970 

| | 
1 Revised. 2 Subject to revision. 


Employment on Public Roads (Other than Public Works) 


HERE are still a few employees working on public roads which 

are financed from Federal funds appropriated previous to the 
inauguration of the Public Works program. This carry-over fund, 
however, is nearly exhausted. 

Table 1 shows the number of employees, exclusive of those paid 
from the Public Works fund, engaged in building and maintaining 
State and Federal roads during the months of February and March, 
by geographic divisions. 

There were only 1,396 employees paid from the carry-over Federal- 
aid fund supervised by the United States Bureau cf Public Roads. 
This is a decrease of 41.4 percent as compared with the number 
employed from this fund in February. Monthly pay rolls totaled 
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slightly over $100,000. There was an increase of 2 percent : . {}, 
number of road workers paid from strictly State funds com) rij. 
March and February. Of these State workers, 86.9 percent wer 
engaged in maintenance work and 13.1 percent in the construct ny of 
new roads during the month of March. During February, 85 peicey; 
were engaged in maintenance work and 15 percent in new road work 
Pay rolls for State road workers increased 12 percent. Five goo. 
graphic divisions registered increases and four decreases in the 
amount paid to this class of workers. 

Table 2 shows the number of employees engaged in the construction 
and maintenance of public roads, State and Federal, by months. 
January 1933 to March 1934. 


TABLE 1.—-NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES ENGAGED IN THE CONSTRU CTION AND MAIN. 
TENANCE OF PUBLIC ROADS, STATE AND FEDERAL, DURING FEBRUARY) AND 
MARCH 1934, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS ! 


























Federal State 
_| an, 
| 
Number of | Amount of pay Number ofem- | 
Geographic division | employees rolls ployees | Amount of pay roll 
i 
| | We ; Pitt 

= March — March | F ag March | February | Marc! 
ee paiddetl —E — 
New England..............- 14 10 | $1, 344 $969 7,7 13,968 | $460,732 | $800, 474 
Middle Atlantic__.........-- 196 19 12, 252 1,417 41,509 | 39, 737 | 1, 552, 044 | 1, 984, 939 
East North Central. ......_- 510 219 | 35,848 | 17,900! 21,375 | 18,426 | 1, 191, 668 | | 1, 061, 891 
West North Central__....__- 360 102 15, 408 7, 052 16, 315 13, 281 883, 88S 755, 478 
South Atlantic............-- 504 286 | 20, 648 19, 104 29,830 | 30, 496 940, 772 | 1, 134, 178 

East South Central-----_---- 37 145 1, 924 5, 322 8, 356 10, 904 342, 364 | 332,58 
West South Central_......_. 455 292 | 31,464 23, 418 10, 093 11, 061 658,592 | 736,42 
SRE 0 295 253 | 23,196 | 20,213 4, 847 4, 051 352,044 | 342, 118 
eee ll 70 444 5, 796 9, 187 10, 205 749,500 | = 541, 430 
0 Se ee 2, 382 1, 396 | 142, 528 | 101,191 | 149, 215 | 152, 129 | 7, 131, 604 | 7, 989, 7¢ 5 
Percent of change. .---....--|...--.-.- —41.4 j......... ig PR . | ae +12.0 


























1 Excluding employment furnished by projects financed from Public Works fund. 


TABLE 2.--NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES ENGAGED IN THE CONSTRUCTION AND MAIN. 
TENANCE OF PUBLIC ROADS, STATE AND FEDERAL, BY MONTHS, 1933 AND 1934! 

















Federal | State 
Month 
Number of| Amount of | Number of} Amount o 
employees | payrolls? | employees | pay roll 
1933 
F< ca ctitintndpuetcutep Git ebacceutbetustaeeirs | =e 190, 895 |........ 
SR « is sib loddnatiintienin>Sutbbaancsatnw nua BE Briapnitncicidbinn 176, 991 |....-- oe 
cnn kab. Mtb dit een tnmatniibite winwnune ee 4) 4 aaa 183, 450 |_.....-- 
Ane Lindchdocnddiiepehidubtinehiamagisicckebsnace DET Ent ncaocenenie |) _ ez 
Wecsones ett endty back pURALINe tate alineiesuasdes SY eres 190, 253 |......--- 
= pith tan tnthinekhhtbhnmadanen kmidwaniacmta 151, = sain a encifiestibeliontpiieas 207, 243 | _- 
SS ORS MEE ee Sere Sa 6 PECs 2 
a a LR REE ony BEE Nie Ma SEE AS _ |g, RR 218, 524 |......--. 
PI. neces cipshdntlitetpibncoactsibétoses Sw 8 06¢hClUlU| 
Sette daiphdidh outed diasiglsalapsaion oth ast diceenaiibanisblidiicaasiodbeince IIIT Tic aineodenmatiaiaiial Ze, 971 j........- 
halls lin criatbaisliiacerne, Sctndepniinndininire emai 38, 112 $2, 124, 565 234, 144 $15, 193, S04 
| FTES SYS 2 PES SE Fak POS LSC ON SCTE 21, 345 1, 134, 726 187, 623 10, 228, 360 
1934 
NER 5 cancheccbcdschdeesennapeseddactintdungnés 7, 633 388, 426 161, 785 8, 684, 109 
ia. inthuchhketbthddhbanwhahdenthshinyusenecace 2, 382 142, 528 149, 215 7, 131, 604 
OTS ES PSE A eee 1, 396 101, 191 152, 129 7, 989, «59 














1 Excluding emplo projects financed from Public Works fund. 
2 Pay rolls not Wehebin pclae to Ni to Noveste 1933. 
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Scope of Retail Price Reports 





HE Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department 

of Labor has since 1913 collected, compiled, and issued, as of the 
5th of each month, retail prices of food. From time to time the 
vork has been expanded by including additional cities and articles. 
The Bureau now covers 51 localities well scattered throughout the 
ontinental United States and also the Territory of Hawaii. Retail 
prices are secured for 78 of the principal articles of food. 

In order that current information may be available more often. 
he Bureau is now collecting these prices every 2 weeks. The plan 
‘as inaugurated during August 1933, and prices are being collected 
every other Tuesday. 

Retail prices of coal were collected on January 15 and July 15 for 
he years 1913 through 1919 from the cities covered in the retail food 
tudy. Beginning with June 1920, prices have been collected on the 
15th of each month. No further change has been made in the dates 
for the collection of retail prices of coal. A summary of prices and 
index numbers for earlier years and for current months is shown in a 
section of this publication. 






















Retail Prices of Food, March 1934 


ETAIL prices of food were collected by the Bureau for two 

periods during the month, namely, March 13 and 27. Prices 
were received from the same dealers and the same cities were covered 
as have been included in the Bureau’s reports for former periods. 
For August 29, however, a representative number of reports was not 
received from some of the cities, and average prices for the United 
States as a whole for this date are not strictly comparable with 
average prices shown for other dates. The index numbers, however, 
have been adjusted by using the percent of change in identical cities 
and are, therefore, comparable with indexes of other periods. 

Three commodities were added to the Bureau’s list of food items 
beginning with August 29, 1933. These items are rye bread, canned 
peaches, and canned pears. Thirty-one food commodities were added 
beginning January 30, 1934. These items are lamb chops, breast of 
lamb, chuck or shoulder of lamb, loin roast of pork, whole ham, picnic 
ham, salt pork, veal cutlets, canned pink salmon, lard compound, 
whole-wheat bread, apples, lemons, canned pineapple, dried peaches, 
fresh green beans, carrots, celery, lettuce, sweetpotatoes, spinach, 
1241 
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canned asparagus, canned green beans, dried black-eyed pea: 4); 
lima beans, corn sirup, molasses, peanut butter, table salt, gi 


Mat { 
— 6.0 L 
soup, and tomato juice. Two food commodities, cream and poun os 








cake, were added beginning March 13, 1934. Only average pric ot 
can be shown for these articles as corresponding prices for tlie yom. ~ 
1913 are not available for the purpose of index numbers. _ 


Data for the tabular statements shown in this report are co:npile - a 
from simple averages of the actual selling prices as reported to th - M 
Bureau by retail dealers in the 51 cities. Comparable informatie: 
for months and years, 1913 to 1928, inclusive, is shown in Bulleting ts21" 2: 
Nos. 396 and 495; and by months and years, 1929 to 1932, inclusiy: FLED. 
in the March, April, and June 1933 issues of this publication. 

Indexes of all articles, combined, or groups of articles com})ined 
both for cities and for the United States, are weighted according j 
the average family consumption. Consumption figures used sineg 
January 1921 are given in Bulletin 495 (p. 13). Those used for prio 
dates are given in Bulletin 300 (p. 61). The list of articles include 
in the groups—cereals, meats, and dairy products—will be found ~~ 


in the June 1932 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. Cereals 
Table 1 shows index numbers of the total weighted retail cost o Dairy 


important food articles and of three groups of these articles: vi, 
cereals, meats, and dairy products in the United States, 51 cities ‘7, 
combined, by years, 1913 to 1933, inclusive, and on specified days of 














Stat 
the months of 1933 and 1934. These index numbers are based on the and 
year 1913 as 100. 

TABL! 
TABLE 1,-INDEX NUMBERS OF THE TOTAL RETAIL COST OF FOOD AND OF CEREALS + 

MEATS, AND DAIRY PRODUCTS IN THE UNITED STATES BY YEARS, 1913 TO 1933, 

INCLUSIVE, AND ON SPECIFIED DATES ON EACH MONTH, JAN. 15, 1933, TO MAR. 2, 
1934, INCLUSIVE pe 

[1913 = 100} 
| 

| | Dairy Dairy 

Year All food Cereals; Meats | prod- Year All food| Cereals| Meats _ prod- 
ucts cts — 
— Sirlo 
1913.............| 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0 oo 
RRS 102.4; 106.7] 103.4 97.1 Chu 
eee 101.3) 121.6] 99.6] 96.1 |) Mar.15.. _...... 90.5} 1123] 100.1] 839% pigs 
BEER. nassscean<cs 113.7 | 126.8} 108.2 103. 2 || Apr. 15. 90.4} 112.8 98.8) 8&8 Porl 
BEE ndesbsccosees 146.4 | 186.5] 137.0 127.6 RE ac cdc 93.7} 115.8] 100.1 92 Bac 
Dciapvdaninde -;| 168.3 | 194.3 | 172.8 153. 4 |} Jume 15._..._._- 96.7} 117.2] 103.7 93.5 Har 
(CESS 185.9 | 198.0} 184.2 176.6 || July 15.......- 104.8] 128.0] 103.5 97.7 Lan 
. 203.4 | 232.1) 185.7) 185.1 || Aug. 15.........-. 106.7 | 137.8] 105.7 06.5 Her 
SRR .. 4 153.3 | 179.8) 158.1 149.5 |} Aug. 29.... __. 107.1 | 138.8] 106.9 97.5 Mil 
Sn he treme = 141.6 | 150.3] 150.3] 135.9 || Sept.12..........| 107.0! 140.2] 1044 3B put 
Ss tin ancndintectne ated 146.2 | 156.9) 149.0 147.6 || Sept. 26_. 107.4 | 142.7] 107.8 97.9 Che 
ee 145.9 | 160.4) 150.2 142.8 || Oct. 10__- 107.3 | 143.8} 107.3 98.6 Lar 
Bn aecnseducce 157.4 | 176.2) 163.0 147.1 || Oct. 24.......... 106.6} 143.3] 106.3 98.4 Egy 
ae 160.6 | 175.5) 171.3 145. 5 || Noy. 7....--...- 106.7 | 143.4] 105.9 98.6 Bre 
BT wiencncern-ces 155.4 | 170.7; 169.9 148.7 || Noy. 21_.-.. 106.8} 143.5] 104.1 98. 5 Fle 
Bie enaens > 0 <4 154.3 | 167.2} 179.2 150.0 || Dee. 5......-..--. 105.5 | 142.5] 101.2 98.7 Co 
1929... ....-----. 156.7 | 164.1 | 188.4 | 148.6 |} Dec. 19........-. 103.9} 142.0) 1004, 97 Ri 
PS 147.1 | 158.0} 175.8 136. 5 Po 
mE a 121.3 135.9) 147.0 114.6 1934 nd Su 
Bie onmacansouse 102.1 | 121.1 | 116.0 96.6 || Jam. 2.........-. 104.5| 142.4] 100.8 95.7 Te 
MEEn cocccotccesa 99.7 126.6 | 102.7 94.6 || Jam. 16___....._-. 105.2} 1425] 102.3 96.0 Ce 

RS « «amin 105.8 | 142.8] 103.0; 59 
1933 Feb. 13. ........- 108.3} 143.3} 106.7) 1026 - 

) ee 108.1 | 143.4] 107.8) 1018 

ff Se 94.8; 112.3 99. 9 93.3 || Mar. 13.......... 108.5} 143.4} 109.1 102.3 

Is Stestexame 90.9 | 112.0 99. 0 90.3 || Mar. 27........-. 108.0} 144.7 | 100.7 101.1 
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.e following chart shows the trend in the retail cost of all food 
of the classified groups, cereals, meats, and dairy products in 
United States (51 cities) from January 15, 1929, to March 27, 
34, inclusive. 

Table 2 shows index numbers of the total weighted retail cost of 
important food articles and of cereals, meats, and dairy products in 
the United States based on the year 1913 as 100, and changes on 
March 27, 1934, compared with March 15, 1933, and February 27 
and March 13, 1934. 





TasLe 2.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE TOTAL WEIGHTED RETAIL COST OF FOOD, AND 
OF CEREALS, MEATS, AND DAIRY PRODUCTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ON SPECI- 
FIED DATES, AND PERCENT OF CHANGE MAR. 27, 1934, COMPARED WITH MAR. 15, 
1933, AND FEB. 27 AND MAR. 13, 1934 











Index (1913= 100) 








| Percent of change Mar. 27, 
1934, compared with— 

















Dairy products. .......-....--. 




















1934 
Feb. 27,| Mar. 13, 
1934 
Feb. 13 27 | Mar. 13 | Mar. 27 
90. 5 108. 3 108. 1 108. 0 +19.3 —0.0 —0. 4 
‘ areca ak 112.3 143.3 143. 4 144.7 +28. 9 +.9 +.9 
ied da oeme aie a A 100. 1 106. 7 107.8 109. 7 +9. 6 +1.8 +.5 
88. 3 102. 6 101.8 101. 1 +14. 5 —.7 —1,2 














TABLE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL 
FOR THE UNITED STATES ON MAR. 15, 1933, AND FEB. 13 AND 27, 


[1913 = 100] 






Table 3 shows index numbers of 23 food articles for the United 
States based on the year 1913 as 100, for March 15, 1933, February 13 
and 27, and March 13 and 27, 1934. 
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. 4 shows average retail prices of principal food articles for the 
States for March 15, 1933, February 13 and 27, and March 
27, 1934. 


- 4,-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR TH 
17D STATES ON MAR. 15, 1933, AND FEB. 13, FEB. 27, MAR. 13, AND MAR. 27, 1934 
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TABLE 4.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD 


UNITED STATES ON MAR. 18, 1933, AND FEB. 13, FEB. 27, MAR. 13, AND Mal. TEE 
Continued — 























| = 
1933 1934 
Article —, 
Mar. 15 Feb. 13 Feb. 27 Mar. 13 lar. 7 
Vegetables, canned: Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
PE Be REP ae 23. 0 23. 1 23. 1 9 
Sy EEEs ns <nccodernstecnana _ ee Re nats 11.7 11.9 11.8 
SNe cone dbhnepn divesockinaieniles do... 9.8 11.0 11.3 11.3 
MER Pe eR 2 sat do 12.5 16.1 16.5 16. 4 i 
0” SSS -do- 8.5 10. 5 10. 5 10. 5 10 
Pork and beans_____.______ .6-0z. can 6.4 6.9 6.9 6.8 6 
Fruits, dried: 
a et CS 15.0 15. 2 ~ 15.3 15.3 
i ncitidesoncaciusadpesicnd do. 8.8 11.0 11.2 11.3 113 
Se SI Se do. 9.2 9.3 9.4 9.4 94 
Vegetables, dried: 

lack-eyed peas..............__. dette: AER: Ache 7.6 7.7 7.5 7h 
is mantintadwund a ee oe 9.5 9. 6 9.6 QF 
ARAN: Ree aE do. 4.1 5.8 5.9 5.9 

Sugar and sweets: 

Nt et ees do... 5.0 5.6 5.4 5.4 F 
TM eS ee eS 12.7 12.7 12 7 12 
TRISTE err: 2 ae ee 13. 1 13. 2 13. 6 13 

Beverages: 
liad ties tnliesininniece.ad,otinnataioe pound 27.4 26.4 26. 6 27.0 4] 
SVE) a aed do. 65. 2 68.4 68.9 9. 1 6y 
Miscellaneous foods: 
Penmet tubter................... Pitchdhacéanedeccad 16. 2 16.3 16.3 16.4 
Sv SEE SE CE. SAR Ss A 4.5 4.5 4.5 44 
Soup, tomato.__...._____ _.,. > Saaaee 8.4 8.1 8.1 8 0 
Tomato juice__........._.13\4-oz. can__|_____ 8.6 8.6 8.5 8 ¢ 











Table 5 shows index numbers of the weighted retail cost of food for 
the United States and 39 cities, based on the year 1913 as 100. The 
percent of change on March 27, 1934, compared with March 15. 
1933, and February 27 and March 13, 1934, are also given for these 
cities and the United States and for 12 additional cities from which 
prices were not secured in 1913. 
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Baltim 
Birmir 
Boston 
Bridge 
Buffal 
Butte 
Charle 
Chicag 
Cincin 
Clevel 
Colun 
Dallas 
Denve 
Detro 
Fall 
Houst 
India! 
Jacks 
Kans: 
Little 
Los A 
Louis 
Mant 
Mem 
Milw 
Mint 
Mobi 
New: 
New 
New 
New 
Norf 
Oma 
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5.-INDEX NUMBERS OF THE TOTAL WEIGHTED RETAIL COST OF FOOD BY 
‘23 AND FOR THE UNITED STATES ON SPECIFIED DATES, AND PERCENT OF 
NGE MAR. 27, 1934, COMPARED WITH MAR. 15, 1933, AND FEB. 27 AND MAR. 13, 1934 








he Percent of change Mar. 27, 
Index (1913= 100) 1934, compared with— 





1934 1933 1934 





Feb. 27 | Mar. 13} ! : Mar. 15} Feb. 27 | Mar. 13 
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United States.......-..- 108. 1 108. 5 ‘ +19. 5 —0.4 
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Table 6 shows average retail prices of important food artic! s oy 
January 1, February 1, and March 1, 1934, for Honolulu and . {he 
localities in Hawaii. These prices are collected only once a month, 


TABLE 6.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOO) 


HAWAII ON JAN.1, FEB.1, AND MAR. 1, 1934 FOR 























Honolulu Other localiti: 
Article a Fes cae —— ~ ” 98 peg 38 < 
January | February; March | January | February] 
onc tindtiinsoaeneckiitl pound 29. 6 29. 6 30. 0 24.1 | 23. 6 | 
En cncintinthandaccknntninwe “Se 25. 3 25.3 25. 9 21.8 21. 2 | 
SS See SR do-.- 24.3 24.3 24. 1 20. 1 ~ 19.3 | 
OT EE do... 16. 3 16.3 16.9 18.5 17.9 | 
,  ~ gee qe _ 14.4 14.4 15, 1 15. 6 15. 0 | 
Py 2 SEE Se aa do... 24.0 23.3 25. 3 25. 4 25. 0 | 
oS ea ee ae 31.6 31.6 32.9 31.5 30. 6 
SEES a Se iS si 42.8 43.3 43.3 33. 9 33.4 
0 RSS a ear ae do___. 27.9 28. 1 30. 0 27.9 27.9 | 
eis iia wemdabeatamiem &adpetiinks oul WK aksis 30.4 29.7 31.9 31.0 31.0 | 
Salmon, red, canned._..._____- 16-0z. can_- 20.8 20.8 22.0 18.7 18.9 | 
+ — eae > quart _. 19.0 19.0 19.0 15.0 15.0 | 
Milk, evaporated__..__..___- 1414-02. can_. 7.2 7.2 7.4 7.8 7.8 | 
ES ee eed pound -_ - 30. 2 30. 1 31.6 32. 5 30. 8 Year al 
CE icltednecwenensnceese-a weshe do... 23.7 23.7 25.8 23.5 22.7 mont! 
oer ee ae it SE er 15. 2 15. 2 15.7 22. 5 22. 5 
Vegetable lard substitute._________- do_-_.. 21.5 20. 9 21.5 17.9 18.1 | 
Eggs, strictly fresh... ............- dozen _- 45.8 38.8 35. 4 44.2 39.6 
ila i ao cndtiann ni} ine pound 9.6 9.6 9.6 9.7 9.7 
ST) EE ea Pe ee G0... 5.3 5.3 5.3 5.1 5.0 | 
| SE rr ii do 9.1 9.0 9. 1 12.0 12.0 
NN do 10.6 10. 6 11.0 11.2 11.2 Ss 
nk we athuithimansded 8-oz. pkg 12.3 12.3 12.7 12.9 13. 0 
Wheat cereal-.............-...- 28-0z. pkg 27.1 27.1 27.4 28.7 27.7 | a 
ae RRR RR re oe pound 18.4 18.4 18.7 19. 6 19. 6 | 1913: Yr 
eg “ade 5.1 5.1 5. 2 5.0 5.1 Jat 
SG Sa eR GREge: do 9.5 9.3 9.7 7.9 8. 1 Ju 
he RE do... 2.9 2.9 3.1 3.1 3.4 | 1914: Jai 
th ccncss acd dipiesecgchtsns do... 2.9 3.7 4.2 3.1 3.6 | Ju 
SRP han aie aan do...- 4.7 4.6 4.9 3.5 3.3 | 1915: Ja 
Pork and beans.............__. 16-0z. can... 6.9 6.9 7.0 7.6 7.4 
ae no. 2 can 15. 1 15. 1 15. 1 15. 2 15. 4 
', = "Aaa peaearioans: hin toc 14.8 15.8 16. 7 16.0 16.0 
Tomatoes, canned_..............._. do_- 13.9 13.9 14. 2 14. 2 14, 2 
Sugar, granulated__.._.......____. pound 5.4 5.4 5.5 5.9 5.8 
| Oe RES Gb aa eres _ == 82. 1 82.1 82.1 80. 6 80. 6 
NEE Spa Satie @ fey’ bai 28. 5 28. 5 28. 5 27.8 27.6 
deh pi etaieiindan kallained @0s... 12.7 12.6 12.4 11,2 11.2 
SO a ey PP ee ee eee a 10.0 10.0 10. 5 10.7 10. 6 
ee Sa are ie. 4 4.3 3.9 3.6 4.3 4.0 
I icitiees cenit dadithdnne oa oil dozen 35. 8 36. 5 37. 1 41.8 41.8 




















Retail Prices of Coal, March 15, 1934 


ETAIL prices of coal as of the 15th of each month are secured 
from each of the 51 cities from which retail-food prices are 
obtained. The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers but 
do not include charges for storing the coal in cellar or bins where an 
extra handling is necessary. 
Average prices for the United States for bituminous coal and for 
stove and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite are computed 
from the quotations received from retail dealers in all cities where 
these coals are sold for household use. The prices shown for bitumi- 
nous coal are averages of prices of the several kinds. In addition to 
the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are shown for Colora:0, 
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on PeArks sas, and New Mexico anthracite in those cities where these 
her Meoals ‘orm any considerable portion of the sales for household use. 

th. Toile 1 shows for the United States both average prices and 
ndex numbers of Pennsylvania white-ash anthracite, stove and 
hestuut sizes, and of bituminous coal on January 15 and July 15, 
1913 to 1932, and for each month from January 15, 1933, to March ~ 
15, 1934. An average price for the year 1913 has been made from 
he averages for January and July of that year. The average price 
or each month has been divided by this average price for the year 
913 to obtain the index number. 


"OR 


ii 


0 
aBLE 1.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES PER 2,000 POUNDS AND INDEX NUMBERS OF 
8 COAL FOR THE UNITED STATES BASED ON THE YEAR 1913 AS 100, ON THE 15TH OF 
: SPECIFIED MONTHS FROM JANUARY 1913 TO MARCH 1934 






















































































| Pennsylvania anthra- ; : | Pennsylvania anthra- ; : 
2 9 cite, white ash— Bituminous cite, white ash— Bituminous 
9. 1 
‘8 Stove Chestnut Stove Chestnut 
3. 3 Year and Year and 
3.5 month a In- month rl In- 
“+ Av- . | Av- , dex Av- _ | Av- abe! dex 
~~ erage } = erage - — (1913 erage a erage = OOD (1913 
v7 price! (1913 | BUCS (1913| ib. | = 100) | Price) (1913 | Brice! (1913 | ib. |= 100) 
: 2,000 2,000 , 2,000 | — yqq)| 2,000 | : 
13 oat om 
0 | 
, Dol. Dol. Dol. Dol. Dol. Dol. 
) 1913: Yr.av.| 7.73} 100.0) 7.91] 100.0) 5.43 | 1927: Jan.._.| 15. 66} 202. : 15. 42} 194.8] 9. 96) 183.3 
5.1 Jan... 7.99} 103.4) 8.15) 103. 5. 48 . 8 | July...} 15. 15} 196.1) 14.81) 187.1] 8.91) 163.9 
7.7 July...| 7.46) 96.6) 7.68) 97. 5.5 . 1928: Jan....| 15. 44) 199. 8} 15. 08) 190.6} 9.30) 171.1 
" 1914: Jan_...| 7.80} 100.9} 8.00) 101. 5. July...| 14.91) 192.9) 14. 63) 184.9] 8.69) 159.9 
3 8 July...| 7.60) 98.3) 7.78! 98. 5. 1929: Jan_...| 15. 38} 199. 1} 15.06) 190.3] 9.09) 167.2 
; 1915: Jan....| 7.83) 101.3] 7.99} 101. 5. July_..| 14. 94) 193. 4] 14. 63] 184.8] 8.62) 158.6 
73 July...| 7.54] 97.6) 7.73) 97. 5. 1930: Jan_...| 15. 33) 198. 4] 15.00) 189.5] 9.11) 167.6 
5. 4 1916: Jan....| 7.93} 102.7} 8.13} 102. 5. July...| 14. 84) 192.1) 14 183. 6} 8.65) 159. 1 
0 July...| 8.12) 105.2} 8.28) 104.6) 5. 1931: Jan....| 15. 12) 195. 8} 14.88] 188.1] 8.87] 163.2 
15 1917: Jan....| 9.29) 120.2) 9.40) 118.8) 6. July...| 14. 61) 189.1) 14. 59) 184.3] 8.09) 148.9 
9 July...| 9.08) 117.5) 9. 16) 115. 7. 1932: Jan_...| 15.00) 194. 2) 14.97) 189.1] 8.17] 150.3 
3 1918: Jan....| 9. 88) 127.9) 10.03! 126. 7. July...| 13. 37) 173. 0] 13. 16) 166.2) 7.50) 138.0 
7 July...| 9. 96) 128.9) 10.07) 127. 7. 1933: Jan....| 13. 82) 178.9} 13.61) 171.9} 7. 46] 137.3 
¥ 1919: Jan_...| 11. 51) 149.0) 11.61) 146.7] 7. Feb__.| 13. 75} 178. 0} 13. 53) 171.0) 7. 45) 137.0 
6 July...| 12. 14) 157. 2) 12.17) 153. 8. Mar...| 13. 70) 177. 3) 13.48) 170.4) 7.43) 136.7 
3 1920: Jan....| 12. 59) 162.9) 12.77) 161. 8. Apr--.-.| 13.22} 171.1) 13.00) 164.3) 7.37) 135.6 
4 July...| 14. 28) 184. 9) 14. 33) 181.1) 10. ay..| 12.44) 161.0) 12. 25) 154.8) 7.17] 132.0 
1921: Jan....| 15. 99) 207.0) 16. 13] 203.8} 11. June-.-.| 12. 18) 157.6} 12.00) 151.6) 7.18] 132.1 
- July...| 14.90) 192.8) 14.95) 188.9) 10. July...| 12.47) 161.3) 12. 26) 155.0) 7.64) 140.7 
1922: Jan....| 14. 98) 193.9] 15.02) 189.8) 9, Aug...| 12. 166. 3} 12. 65) 159.8} 7.77) 143.0 
July...| 14. 87) 192. 4) 14.92) 188.5) 9. Sept...| 13. 172. 5| 13.12) 165.8) 7.94) 146.0 
1923: Jan....| 15. 43) 199.7) 15. 46) 195. 3) 11. Oct...} 13. 174.0} 13.23) 167.1} 8.08) 148.7 
July...| 15. 10) 195. 5) 15.05) 190. 1) 10. Nov...| 13. 174. 3} 13. 26) 167.5) 8.18} 150.6 
1924: Jan....| 15. 77) 204.1) 15.76) 199.1) 9. Dec.-._} 13. 174. 0} 13. 24) 167.2} 8.18) 150.6 
July...| 15. 24 197. 2 15. 10} 190. 8. 1934: Jan....| 13. 174. 0} 13. 25) 167.4) 8.24) 151.6 
1925: Jan....| 15. 45} 200.0) 15. 37) 194. 9. Feb.-.-} 13. 174. 3} 13.27) 167.7) 8.22) 151.3 
e July...) 15. 14) 196.0) 14. 93} 188. 8. Mar...| 13. 174. 2} 13. 27| 167.6) 8.23) 151.5 
1926: Jan....| (@) | @) | @) | @ | @ 
t July...| 15. 43) 199. 7| 15.19] 191.9) 8. 
n 
' Insufficient data. 


r Table 2 shows average retail prices per ton of 2,000 pounds and 
1 index numbers (1913 = 100) for the United States on March 15, 1933, 
e February 15, 1934, and March 15, 1934, and percentage change over 
the year and month periods. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES AND INDEX NUMBERS OF COAL R TR 
UNITED STATES, AND PERCENT OF CHANGE ON MAR. 15, 1934, COMPAR F 















































MAR. 15, 1933, AND FEB. 15, 1934 Wit TA 
Average retail price and index “— nt of chang 
number on— ar. 15, iy 
compa ed with_ 
Article . 
Mar. 15, | Feb. 15, | Mar. 15,; Mar. 15, Feb :: Jack 50! 
1933 1934 1934 1933 934 es vu 
ans. 
— Arka 
Penueyivenia anthracite: . + 
tove: ; 
Average price per 2,000 pounds_____________- $13.70 | $13.46] $13.46)... i oe 
Es oicwantisteiesthnnconanesiots 17.3) 1743) 1742) —1.7 ii a 
Chestnut: ; Bitu 
Average price per 2,000 pounds. ____________- $13. 48 $15. 27  _ aan Los A 
NS GeO EI x nds in. nn ceseemnese 170. 4 167.7 167.6| 1.6 } Rite 
Bituminous: ' Louis 
Average price per 2,000 pounds__._........_.___- $7. 43 $8. 22 $8. 23 - ‘Bite 
CICS ve tecanducsnadvinedacctoednsau 136. 7 151.3 151. 5 | +10. . Lj P 
{anc 
Table 3 shows average retail prices of coal for household se by Met 
cities on March 15, 1933, February 15, and March 15, 1934, C 
Mem 
reported by local dealers i in each city. Bit 
Milw 
TABLE 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, For re 
HOUSEHOLD USE, MAR. 15, 1933, AND FEB. 15 AND MAR. 15, 1934, BY CITIES ( 
— Bi 
1933 1934 1933 1934 
City and kind of coal City and kind of coal ou Min 
Mar. | Feb. | Mar. Mar. | Feb. | Mar Pe 
15 15 15 15 Is | 13 | 
- —|— Bi 
_-~ Ga.: Cleveland, Ohio: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| $6.15 | $7.02 | $7.02 Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Baltimore, i A ERS $13. 69 |$12. 38 $12.38 Mo 
: Reivans ‘anthracite: Chestnut................-. 13. 44 | 12.13 | 12.13 B 
: RR elt aE 13. 25 | 13.25 | 13. 25 Bituminous: Nev 
: Chestnut_...............- 12.75 | 13.00 | 13.00 Pre sizes: P 
Bituminous: h volatile........._. 6.47} 6.26) 6.2 
Pre sizes: Low volatile........__- 7.80} 9.00) 9.0 
Low volatile... ........ 8.75 | 9.38] 9.50 || Columbus, Ohio: Ne 
{ Run of mine: Bituminous I 
h volatile........... 6.82 | 7.50] 7.57 Pre sizes: 
t 7 , Ala.: desl aerl cer h — AO ee 4.91 | 6.08) 6.05 
uminous, prepared sizes_ . Low v Sr te 6.50) 7.54) 7.90 
Boston, Mass.: Dallas, Tex.: ” 
: Pennsylvania anthracite: Arkansas anthracite, .--| 14.00 | 13.50 | 13.9 Ne 
; 02 SG Sia 13.75 | 13.75 | 13.75 Bituminous, prepared s 10. 88 | 10.00 | 10.0 ] 
; Chestnut................- 13. 50 | 13.50 | 13. 50 || Denver, Colo.: . 
: Bridgeport, Conn.: Colorado anthracite: 
: Pennsylvania anthracite: Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed___| 14.50 | 15.58 | 1) 9 Ne 
: Sei RS 12.75 | 13.75 | 13.69 Stove, 3 and 5 mixed_____ 14. 50 | 15.58 15.0 
: Chestaut fhe Rel ..-| 12.75 | 13.75 | 13.69 Bituminous, Prepared sizés_| 6.99; 8.13) &W 
: Buffalo, N.Y.: Detroit, Mich. 
: Pennsylvania anthracite: Pennsylvania anthracite: 
! RS a a. I 12. 42 | 12.85 | 12.85 et a ee 13.13 | 13.0 
: Chestnut BRR GS SE _..| 12.23 | 12.60} 12.60 Chestnut............... _-| 13.17 | 12.88 | 12.8 
> en i 9.71 | 9.67) 9.67 “Jeo. 
uminous, pared sizes_| 9. . . ae sizes: y 
Charleston, 8 sc: igh volatile......_.__. §.82] 7.12) 7.1 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 8.67 | 9.92| 9.92 Low volatile........____ 6.86 | 8.38 | 8&il 0 
Chicago, IIl.: Run of mine: aE 
Pennsylvania anthracite: Low volatile_......_. ---| 613] 7.60) 7.2 Pp 
ES Se a GY 15.75 | 13.99 | 13.91 || Fall River, Mass.: 
Chestnut................. 15. 50 | 13.79 | 13.70 Pennsylvania anthracite: Pp 
Bituminous: tid nm>npaniee 4 14.50 | 14.50) 14.9 
’ Prone sizes: Chestnut_.............._- 14.25 | 14.25 | 14.4 
; volatile........... 7.25 | 8.21] 8.21 || Houston, Tex.: 
: ° Low volatile_......_... 9.24 | 10.83 | 10.83 Bi prepared sizes_| 10.50 | 11.60 11. 
: Run of mine: Indianapolis, Ind.: 7 
Low volatile............ 6.95 | 7.76) 7.86 Bit 
Cincinnati, Ohio: Pore sizes: 
Bituminous: volatile........__. 5. 07 
Pre sizes: Low volatile........_.. 7.00 
volatile. .......... 5.25 | 6.10} 6.10 Run of mine: 
Low volatile........_.. 7.50} 8.00} 8.00 Low volatile... ......... 6. 00 
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3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON 
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TA OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR 
; USEHOLD USE, MAR. 15, 1933, AND FEB. 15 AND MAR. 15, 1934, BY CITIES—Con. 
1933 1934 | | 1983 ; 1934 
ity and kind of coal Mar. | Feb. | Mar. City and kind of coal Mar. | Feb. | Mar. 
15 15 15 15 15 15 
Jacksonville, Fla.: Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| $9.00 |$11. 13 |$11. 13 Pennsylvania anthracite: 

Kansas City, Mo.: Bn cadehessapecourpesigoesars $12. 75 |$12. 75 

Arkansas anthracite: Chestnut_...._._-__._--__|$12. 63 | 13.00} 13.00 
ee tt a nme ial 10. 50 | 10. 50 | 10. 41 Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 3.48 | 4.68] 4.68 
SiGG Fl Gawatcadweccoce 12.17 | 12. 58 | 12.22 || Portland, Maine: 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 5.61] 5.76] 65.96 Pennsylvania anthracite: 

Little Rock, Ark.: Stove... _- ir SPU 15.84 | 14.50] 14.50 
Arkansas anthracite, egg...) 10.75 | 10.50 | 10.50 Chestnut.................| 15.60 | 14.25 | 14.26 
Bituminous prep sizes.| 8.22] 8.33] 8.33 || Portland, Oreg.: 

Los Angeles, Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 11. 52 | 12.71 | 12.71 
Bituminous, Drepared sizes_| 16.25 | 16.91 | 16.78 || Providence, R.1.: 

Louisville, Ky Pennsylvania anthracite: 

Bituminous: Stove. 114.75 |' 14.75 k 15. 00 
Prepared sizes: Chestnut... 114. 50 \ 14. 50 |! 14. 75 

High volatile..........- 4.59] 5.44] 5.49 || Richmond, Va.: 
Low volatle._........-}| 7.19] 7.88] 7.63 || Pennsylvania anthracite: 

Manchester, N.H.: Stove__. 13.50 | 14.00 | 14.00 

Pennsylvania anthracite: Se 13. 50 | 14.00 | 14.00 
Stove. .-.---------------- 14.83 | 15.00 | 15.00 || Bituminous: 
ll 14.83 | 15.00 | 15.00 Prepared sizes: 

Memphis, Tenn.: High volatile...........| 6.83] 7.83] 7.83 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_.| 5.68] 7.14] 7.15 | Low volatile. _.......-- 8.08 | 8.87] 8.87 

Milwaukee, Wis.: Run of mine: 

Pennsylvania anthracite: | Low volatile Oe eee 6.75 | 7.25] 7.25 
GD aaa ESS 14.05 | 13.25 | 13.25 || Rochester, N.Y. 
| 13. 80 | 13.04 | 13.00 || Pennsylvania anthracite: 

Bituminous: Stove..._.__. wae 13. 25 | 13.10 | 13.10 
Prepared sizes: 1] Chestnut_- a 13.00 | 12.85 | 12. 85 

High volatile_.........- 6.91 | 7.51 7.51 || St. Louis, Mo.: 
Low volatile. .....-.-.-| 9.29] 9.80] 10.11 || Pennsylvania anthracite: 

Minneapolis, Minn.: 1] BEE 4. ote nd dened ins 15.22 | 13.91 | 13.91 

Pennsylvania anthracite: | Se 15. 22 | 13.72 | 13.72 
DEL, n dhdkcbabteabecess 17.35 | 15.50 | 15.50 || Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 5.44 | 5.57] 5.51 
ED cccucednases 17.10 | 15.25 | 15.25 || St. Paul, Minn.: 

Bituminous: || Pennsylvania anthracite: 
og sizes: Te agi pe aE 17.35 | 15.50 | 15. 50 

igh volatile.........-.- 9.56) 9.97] 9.88 || *""" (SIR Rapa 17.10 | 15.25 | 15. 25 
Low volatile. ........-.. 11.79 | 12.17 | 12.17 || Bituminous: 

Mobile, Ala.: Prepared sizes: 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 7.22] 8.48] 8. 52 || High volatile. __._____- 9.40 | 9.78 | 9.78 

Newark, N.J.: Low volatile. ______._- 11.86 | 12.33 | 12.33 
Pennsylvania anthracite: | Salt Lake City, Utah: 

ae 12.13 | 12.75 | 12.75 Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 7.01 | 7.75 | 7.60 
Sa 11.88 | 12.50 | 12.50 || San Francisco, Calif : 

New Haven, Conn.: | New Mexico anthracite: | 

Pennsylvania anthracite: OCerillos eue...........-.- 25.00 | 25.63 | 25. 63 
BVO. .....--...-.---..-- 13.90 | 14.00 | 13.90 || Colorado anthracite: | 
Chestnut -_..........-...} 13.90 | 14.00 | 13.90 SS 24.50 | 24.86 | 25.11 

New Orleans, La.: |, Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 15. 00 | 16.06 | 16.06 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 8.57 | 10.10 | 10.07 || Savannah, Ga. 

New York, N. | Bituminous, prepared sizes_| ? 8.04 |? 10. 24 | 29.84 
Pennsylvania anthracite: | Scranton, Pa.: 

ee 11.65 | 12.65 | 12.65 || Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Chestnut...........---.-. 11.40 | 12.40 | 12.40 || Ds 6 mhpeciinentiivewss= 8.85| 8.85 | 8.85 

Norfolk, Va.: "ST eee 8.60; 8.60] 8.60 
Pennsylvania anthracite: Seattle, Wash.: 
| ES Se 13.00 | 14.00 | 14.00 Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 9.79 9.65 | 9.87 

13.00 | 14.00 | 14.00 || Springfield, IIl.: | 
Bituminous: Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 3.68| 4.06 | 4.06 
Pre sizes: Washington, D.C.: | 
h volatile.........-- 6.50} 8.00) 8.00 Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Low volatile. .........- 8. 00 9.50; 9.50 Se 3 14.46 |3 14.45 |3 14.45 
Run of mine: ee 314.15 [314.15 |8 14.15 
Low volatile. .........- 6.50 | 8.00) 8.00 Bituminous: 
Nebr.: Prepared sizes: 

Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 8.35 | 8.50| 8.59 High volatile.........._| 38. 25 | 38.64 | 38. 64 

= <7 a Low volatile.........-- 310.13 |? 10.31 |? 10.31 

uminous pared sizes. 6.56 | 6.57 Run of mine: 

hiladelphia, ‘Pa: BE certian’. 37.50 | 37.98 |37.98 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 
itl 11.75 | 12.25 | 12.25 
TE 11. 50 | 12.00 | 12.00 





























! The erage peice of coal delivered in bins is 50 cents higher than here hem, Practically all coal is 


delivered in b 


? All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or halfton is made. This 


additional charge has been included in the above price 


+ Fer ton of 2,240 pounds. 
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Method of Computing Price Indexes 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Depart: en; 

of Labor collects prices of important commodities at whol:-ale. 
An index number is compiled from 784 of the individual price series 
to show the trend of wholesale commodity prices. Each item js 
weighted according to its relative importance in the markets and the 
average for the year 1926 is used as the base in calculating the index. 
The list of articles is classified into 10 major groups of commodities, 
which in turn are broken down into subgroups of closély related 
items. The method used in the compiling of the data and in calcy- 
lating the index is explained in the introduction to Bulletin No. 493, 
Wholesale Prices 1913 to 1928, issued by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Yearly and monthly indexes by groups of commodities have been 
constructed for the period since January 1890. To this series has 
been spliced the index of wholesale prices extending back to the year 
1840, taken from the Report of the Committee on Finance of the 
United States Senate on Wholesale Prices, Wages, and Transportation, 
otherwise known as the Aldrich report. The series of indexes used 
for the years 1801 to 1840 is that compiled by Prof. Alvin H. Hansen, 
University of Minnesota. A combination of these series gives an 
index number of wholesale prices by years since 1801 and by months 
since 1890. 

The number of commodities included in the index has varied con- 
siderably from time to time. Since January 1926, 784 individual 
price series have been included, 234 of which were added during the 
revision in 1931. Detailed monthly data for the added individual 
items for the years 1926 to 1930, inclusive, have not been published. 
Annual averages for the 234 added items, however, will be found in 
Bulletin No. 572. Monthly statistics for all items for the year 1931 
are contained in Bulletin No. 572. 

For monthly and yearly statistics prior to 1931 reference is made 
to previous reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics.' Monthly 
prices and indexes since January 1932 are shown in the monthly 
reports entitled ‘‘Wholesale Prices.” Averages for the years 1932 
and 1933 will be found in the December issues for these years. Each 
monthly report gives prices and index numbers and other data relating 
to the different items for the month indicated on the outside cover in 
comparison with the previous month and the corresponding month a 
yearago. Summary data for certain former periods are also contained 
in current reports. 





! Bulletins Nos. 27, 39, 45, 51, 57, 63, 69, 75, 81, 87, 93, 99, 114, 149, 181, 200, 226, 260, 206, 320, 335, 367, 5.» 
415, 440, 473, 493, 521, and 543. o 
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ce January 1932 the Bureau has calculated and issued a weekly 
ind. number of wholesale prices. Indexes are published only for 
the 10 major groups of commodities and the special group, ‘All 
eon odities other than farm products and foods.’’ Weekly prices of 
individual items are not published in any form. 

The apparent discrepancy between the monthly index and the aver- 
age of the weekly indexes is caused partly by the fact that the months 
and weeks do not run concurrently, and partly by the necessity of using 
“pegged” prices when current weekly information is not available. 


Wholesale Prices, 1913 to March 1934 


ABLE 1 presents index numbers of wholesale prices by groups of 

commodities by years, from 1913 to 1933, inclusive, by months 
from January 1933 to March 1934, inclusive, and by weeks for 
March 1934. 


TABLE 1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
[1926 == 100] 
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Purchasing Power of the Dollar at Wholesale, 1913 to March 193. 


CHANGEs in the buying power of the dollar expressed in ters of I yea 
wholesale prices from 1913 to March 1934 are shown in table 2. The HB to MM: 
figures in this table are reciprocals of the index numbers. To illys. WH of the 
trate, the index number representing the level of all commoditics 9; 
wholesale in March 1934 with average prices for the year 19.6 4, 
the base, is shown to be 73.7. The reciprocal of this index number 
is 0.01357 which, translated into dollars and cents, becomes $1} 357 
Table 2 shows that the dollar expanded so much in its buying vali 
that $1 of 1926 had increased in value to $1.357 in March 1934 in the 
purchase of all commodities at wholesale. } aia 

The purchasing power of the dollar for all groups and subgroups of 
commodities for the current month will be found on page 1259 


TABLE 2.—PU RCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR EXPRESSED IN TERMS 0! 



































WHOLESALE PRICES or 
= 1915 
[1926 =$1] 915 
—!> = 1917 
Hides < 1918 
b aan and | Tex- | Fuel eo Build-|\Chem- --“¥ Mis- | All 1919 
9. |leath-| tile | and ing | icals | °U cel- | com. 1920 
Period prod- | Foods pos rod- | light metal t i nish- oe, | 1921... 
eo uc g ucts a gs goods ous les 1923. i 
bag a 1924_- 
By years: i = bs 
EE eee $1. 399 ($1. 558 |$1. 468 ($1. 745 |$1. 631 ($1. 101 ‘$1. 764 |$1. 247 ($1. 776 ($1. 074 | $1.43 1927. 
EIS 1. 404 | 1.546 | 1.410 | 1.832 | 1.767 | 1.247 | 1.898 | 1.220] 1.761 | 1.112! | 46 1928... 
| ERSTE» 1.399 | 1.529 | 1.325 | 1.848 | 1.931 | 1.150 | 1.869] .893 | 1.786 | 1.151 | 1. 439 1929. 
Se Se ae 1.185 | 1.321 | 1.071 | 1.420] 1.346 . 858 | 1.479 .- 622 | 1.629 .994 | 1.170 1930. 
Pe tinadetetbnds< 775 . 957 . 808 | 1.013 . 949 . 664 | 1.134 . 606 | 1.348 . 819 | 85] 1931. 
a Sa . 676 . 840 . 796 . 729 . 916 . 733 | 1.014 . 549 | 1.072 744) = .762 1932... 
5A See . 635 .772 . 574 . 739 . 959 . 764 . 865 . 637 . 944 719 72 1933... 
SS eee . 664 . 728 . 584 . 607 611 . 669 . 666 . 607 . 705 597 648 of 
SES od bhelkobtbas de 1,131 | 1.104 .916 | 1.058 | 1.083 . 851 | 1.027 870 . BRS 916 1. —_—- 
ENS oc bb ake Sobitten gis 1. 066 | 1.142 . 956 . 998 .932 | .972 | 1.028 7 . 966 | 1. 078 1. 034 
BPS dLabainndcudinoa 1. 014 | 1.079 .960 | .898} 1.028] .915 . 920 YS .918 | 1. 003 94 
_, ep SESS 1. 000 |} 1.099 . 985 . 937 | 1. 087 . 941 .978 | 1.011 . 953 | 1. 068 1. O19 
Bei wh esas easuned -9il . 998 .950 | .923 | 1.086 . 969 . 983 . 982 .970 | .917 . 966 
_ ere ets 1. 000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000} 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000) Lu 4 
Pr ae 1.006 | 1.084; .929/ 1.046 | 1.133 | 1.088 | 1.056 | 1.033 | 1.026 | 1. O99 1. O48 
ee ee . 944 . 990 . 824 | 1.047 | 1.186 | 1.081 | 1.063 | 1.046 | 1.052 | 1.171 1. 04 the 
Mb aindh enschede . 953 | 1. 001 .917 | 1.106 | 1. 205 .995 | 1.048 | 1.062 | 1.060 | 1. 211 1. 49 
A RES 1. 133 | 1.105 | 1.000 | 1.245 | 1.274 | 1.086 | 1.112 | 1.122 | 1.079 | 1. 287 1, 157 the 
___ Fa Sa Se 1. 543 | 1.340 | 1.161 | 1.508 | 1.481 | 1.183 | 1. 263 | 1.261 | 1.178 | 1.433 1. 371 
a ESTE 2.075 | 1.639 | 1.372 | 1.821 | 1.422 | 1.247 | 1.401 | 1.361 | 1.332 | 1.553 1. 543 of 
Mc ttc kcnwes oon 1.946 | 1.653 | 1. 236 | 1.543 | 1.508 | 1.253 | 1.299 | 1.377 | 1.319 | 1. 600 1. 517 
By months: r 
1933: } 
January -....-. 2.347 | 1.792 | 1.451 | 1.927 | 1.515 | 1.279 | 1.427 | 1.307 | 1.372 | 1.634 1, 639 tre 
February-__--- 2.445 | 1.862 | 1.471 | 1.953 | 1.572 | 1.202 | 1.433 | 1.403 | 1.383 | 1. 689 1. 672 ' 
March_._______| 2.336 | 1.832 | 1.468 | 1.949 | 1.590 | 1.295 | 1.422 | 1.404 | 1.385 | 1. 698 1. 661 Bu 
eg ote aes _...| 2.247 | 1.783 | 1.441 | 1.931 | 1.626 | 1.300 | 1.425 | 1.401 | 1.399 | 1. 730 1. 654 
SP aes 1.992 | 1.684 | 1.300 | 1.789 | 1.656 | 1. 287 | 1.401 | 1.366 | 1.305 | 1. 698 1. 595 r 
June......____- 1.880 | 1.634 | 1.214 | 1.626 | 1.626 | 1.261 | 1.339 | 1.357 | 1.362 | 1.645 | 1.238 p 
. | 1. 664 | 1.527 | 1.159 | 1.471 | 1.531 | 1.241 | 1.258 | 1.366 | 1.337 | 1.563 1, 451 15 
August_..._. 1. 736 | 1.543 | 1.091 | 1.340 1.597 | 1.232 | 1.230 | 1.368 | 1. 280 | 1.529 1. 439 
September_..._| 1.754 | 1.541 | 1,083 | 1.300 | 1.420 } 1.218 | 1.209 | 1.376 | 1.261 | 1.536) 1.412 th 
_ Se 1.795 | 1.558 | 1.124 | 1.297 | 1.359 | 1.205 | 1.192 | 1.37 1, 232 | 1.531 | |. 404 
November-___.- 1. 767 | 1.555 | 1.134 | 1.302 | 1.361 | 1.209 | 1.178 | 1.362 | 1. 235 | 1. 527 1, 408 ite 
= miber.__.. 1, 802 | 1.600 | 1.121 * 1.309 | 1.362 | 1.198 | 1.168 | 1.357 | 1.235 | 1.522 1. 412 
January --._..-.- 1.704 | 1.555 | 1.117 | 1.307 | 1.368 | 1.170 | 1.159 | 1.344 | 1. 238 | 1.481 1, 38 
February -_-_.-- 1,631 | 1.499 } 1.116 | 1.300 | 1.381 | 1.149 | 1.155 | 1.325 | 1. 235 | 1. 460 ru 
March....._._- 1.631 | 1.486 | 1.127 | 1.307 | 1.401 | 1.148 | 1.157 | 1.321 | 1.229 | 1.443 i 
By weeks: te 
. March 3, 1934__.__- 1,613 } 1.481 | 1.114 | 1.305 | 1.361 | 1.175 | 1.156 | 1.326 | 1.215 | 1.458 ay 
March 10, 1934____- 1.613 | 1.468 | 1.124 | 1.311 | 1.370 | 1.157 | 1.160 | 1.321 | 1.212 | 1.453 do as 
March 17, 1934..._- 1.613 | 1.477 | 1.126 | 1.316 | 1.377 | 1.156 | 1.160 | 1.319 | 1.214 | 1.445 35] 
March 24, 1934... 1,629 | 1.486 | 1.126 | 1.316 | 1.381 | 1.157 | 1.160 | 1.319 | 1.212 | 1.445 s67 m 
March 31, 1934_.._. 1.629 | 1.504 | 1.119 | 1.319 | 1.381 | 1.157 | 1.1590 | 1.319 | 1.212 | 1.443 62 
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|. ble 3 shows index numbers for special groups of commodities by 
vear- [rom 1913 to 1933, inclusive, and by months from January 1933 
to March 1934, inclusive. A list of the commodities included in each 
of the groups will be found on pages 11 and 12 of Bulletin No. 572. 


\BLE 3—_INDEX NUMBERS OF SPECIFIED GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 


[1926 = 100] 






































All All 
| N oe | N oe 
| Semi- on- moc 1- | | Semi- pt a | = - 
Raw | manu- Fin- = fot 1] Raw |manu-| Fin- r- 4 other 
Year mate-| ,{@¢-, | ished | tural | than || Month | mate-| ,{¢-,| ished | tural | than 
ials _ aornd com- | farm || | rials — peng com- | farm 
cles 1 modi-| prod- || rte — modi- | prod- 
ties —s ties —- 
| anc | ane 
foods foods 
| | | 
1913 68.8) 749] 69.4) 69.0 70.0 || 1933: | 
1914 67.6 | 70.0] 67.8| 66.8 66.4 January --- 50. 2 56.9 66. 7 64.9 67.3 
1915 | 67.2) 81.2) 68.9) 68.5 68. 0 February 48.4; 56.3 | 65.7] 63.7 66. 0 
1916 | 82.6] 118.3] 82.3] 85.3 88.3 || March---.. 49.4) 56.9] 65.7} 63.8 65. 8 
1917. 122.6 | 150.4 | 109.2} 113.1] 114.2|/ April... 50.0] 57.3] 65.7 | 63.7] 65.3 
1918 135.8 | 153.8 | 124.7 | 125.1 124. 6 | May..-.-- -| 53.7 61.3 67.2} 65.4 66.5 
1919 .| 145.9 | 157.9 | 130.6 | 131.6 128. 8 | Mochi 56.2] 65.3 | 69.0) 67.4 68. 9 
1920 151.8 | 198.2] 149.8 | 154.8 161. 3 | a 61.8 69. 1 72.2| 70.7 72.2 
1921 _- 88.3 96.1} 103.3 | 100.1 104. 9 |) August-_-.--- 60. 6 71.7 73.4) 72.0 74. 1 
1922. - 96.0} 98.9| 96.5] 97.3 102. 4 | September_| 61.7 72.9 74.8 73. 7 76. 1 
1923......_---| 985] 118.6| 99.2] 100.9} 104.3} October__.-| 61.8] 72.8] 75.4] 74.4 77.2 
1924--. 97.6 | 108.7 96. 3 97.1 99. 7 | November.| 62.4 71.4 75.2) 74.2 77.2 
ae 106.7 | 105.3 | 100.6 | 101.4] 102.6 | December..| 61.9] 72.3] 74.8) 74.0 77.5 
PE ciedences 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 || 1934: 
| Ea 96.5) 943) 95.0) 94.6 94.0 January....| 64.1 71.9} 76.0] 75.0 78.3 
Re 99.1' 94.5| 95.9] 948 92.9 || February. 66.0] 74.8] 77.0} 76.1 78.7 
ES 97.5) 93.9; 945] 93.3 91.6 March. .---. 65.9] 74.3] 77.2| 76.2 78. 5 
SS iractasons 84.3 81.8 88. 0 85.9 85. 2 
1931_.- 65.6 | 69.0 77.0} 74.6 75. 0 | 
SE cee 55. 1 59. 3 70.3 68. 3 70. 2 
ci dcenees 56.5 | 65.4| 70.5] 69.0 71. 2 | 
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Wholesale Price Trend During March 1934 


THe average of wholesale commodity prices was substantially 
the same in March asin February. The Bureau’s index number for 
the month recorded a rise of one tenth of 1 percent to 73.7 percent 
of the 1926 average as compared with 73.6 percent for February. 

There were not sufficient changes in prices to establish any definite 
trend. Of the 10 major groups of commodities covered by the 
Bureau, 5 showed an increase, 4 recorded a decrease, and 1, farm 
products, remained unchanged. Increased prices were reported for 
156, or 20 percent, of the 784 articles covered. One hundred and 
thirty-six, or 17 percent, of the items showed lower prices, and 492 
items, or 63 percent remained unchanged during the month. 

Raw materials, including basic farm products, raw silk, crude 
rubber, and other similar commodities showed a decrease of two 
tenths of 1 percent. Semimanufactured articles including such items 
as leather, rayon, iron and steel bars, wood pulp, and similar com- 
modities declined by one half of 1 percent. Finished products, 
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among which are included more than 500 manufactured ar: ¢|o. | 
moved upward by three tenths of 1 percent. , 

The nonagricultural commodities group, which includes alli oy. 
modities except farm products, advanced slightly. The com} ined 
index for all commodities, exclusive of farm products and proc sseq 
foods, dropped by three tenths of 1 percent between February an 
March. 

The index as a whole shows an increase of 22.5 percent over March 
1933 when the level was 60.2 percent of the 1926 average. The ad. 
vance over the low point of 1933 (February) is approximately 23.5 
percent. The present average is the highest that has been recorded 
since April 1931 when the index number had declined to 74.8. As 
compared with the average for the year 1929, when the index was 
95.3, prices last month were down by approximately 22.5 percent. 

The largest increase of any of the more important single items 
was registered by fresh pork. It rose by 12 percent. Other im- 
portant items increasing approximately 2 percent or more were 
cotton, butter, dressed poultry in New York, fuel oil, automobile 
tires and tubes, cattle feed, and crude rubber. Significant com- 
modities which showed price declines were eggs, fresh milk in New 
York, white potatoes, wheat flour, raw sugar, hides and skins, and 
refined gasoline. 

None of the special commodity groups covered by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics showed marked advances during the past month. 
Only one group, that covering miscellaneous items, rose by more than 
1 percent. This was caused by price advances for automobile tires 
and tubes, cattle feed, and crude rubber. The index for the group 
as a whole is 20 percent above the low point reached last year (April) 
when the index was 57.8. 

Wholesale prices of foods showed an advance of slightly less than 
1 percent. The index for the group is 23 percent above that for 
March 1933, when the index was 54.6. The rise resulted from in- 
creases in butter, hominy grits, macaroni, meats, coffee, lard, peanut 
butter, and tallow. Prices for oatmeal, flour, cheese, canned 
salmon, and raw sugar showed declines. 

An advance of one half of 1 percent was shown for the house- 
furnishing-goods group with both subgroups, furniture and furnish- 
ings contributing to the rise. The chemicals and drugs group con- 
tinued to show a strengthening in average prices and advanced by 
a fraction of a percent. The present index for the group is more 
than 6 percent higher than the corresponding month of a year ago. 

Price advances of nonferrous metals caused the metals and met:! 
products group to show a slight rise. Agricultural implemen';, 
iron and steel articles, plumbing and heating materials, and mot: ' 
fuels remained at the same level reached in February. 
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The largest decrease was reported for the fuel and lighting jy9. 
terials group which declined by nearly 1.5 percent. Present }) ‘ices 
for these products are 13.5 percent higher than for March 1933 ang 
more than 18 percent above the low reached last year (May) \ hey 
the index was 60.4. Coke and petroleum products were lar:ely 
responsible for the decrease in the index. Anthracite and bit inj. 
nous coal showed no change. 

The index for the hides and leather products group moved down. 
ward by 1 percent to a point 30 percent above the March 1933 
level. Falling hide. and skin and leather prices caused the decline. 
Boots and shoes showed a minor advance. The textile-products 
group, due to declining prices for knit goods, woolen and worsted 
goods, and silk and rayon, decreased by one half of 1 percent. The 
index for this group is 49 percent above the average for March 1933, 

Decided weakening in market prices of lumber more than counter. 
balanced price advances for brick and tile and paint and _ paint 
materials, causing the building-materials group to move downward, 
Cement and plumbing and heating items remained at the levels of 
February. 
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ABLI INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


OF COMMODITIES 


[1926 = 100.0] 


Groups and subgroups 


All col odities 


Farm products- -- --- 
Grains... 
Livestock and poultry - - - -- 
Other farm products 

ae... .«sgeheoune 

‘ Butter, cheese, and milk 
Cereal ‘products. 
Fruits and vegetables 
Meats 
Other foods. - - 

Hides and leather products. 
Boots and shoes-. 
Hides and skins--.--- 
PO a 


March 
1934 


73. 7 





a v* 
62.3 


_ 
~~} 
on 


> a 
cr Go s3 
coon 





Other leather products. 
Textile products... .---- 
Ca 
Cotton goods-- 
Knit goods 
Silk and rayon 
Woolen and worsted goods - - 
Other textile products 
Fue! and lighting materials 
Anthracite_........ 
Bituminous coal - - - -- 
Ce ee : 
Electricity - - 
Gas__.. 
Petroleum products | 
Metals and metal products. aa 
Agricultural implements 
Iron and steel _____- | 
Motor vehicles - -_- 
Nonferrous metals_- 
Plumbing and heating - - - 
Building materials. -___- 
Brick and tile_- 
Cement_._--- 
Lumber_. 
Paint and paint ‘materials 
Plumbing and heating - - 
Structural steel _- 
Other building materials _- 
Chemicals and drugs. .--.- 
Chemicals..........-.- ‘ 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals - - - 
, Fertilizer materials_- 
* Mixed fertilizers... _. tee 
House-furnishing oe bekes is 
Furnishings _- : 
Furniture. 
Miscellaneous... _- ies 
Automobile tires and tubes. __- 
J < ™~ 
Paper and pulp. ------ 
Rubber, crude... _...__-- 3 ey. 
Other miscellaneous... -_-_._- 5 eee 
Raw materials. _._...___- 
Semimanufactured articles _- 
Finished products...__._- 
Nonagricultural commodities..... ..........--.-------- 
(ll commodities other than farm products and foods. - 














' Data not yet available, 
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BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS 
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Typical Family Budgets of Executive, Clerk, and Wage Earne, 
in San Francisco, November 1933 


HREE quantity and cost budgets for San Francisco, priced {o; 

November 1933, are given in a recent report! of the Heller Com. 
mittee for Research in Social Economics, of the University of Califor. 
nia. These budgets are not household accounts but picture respec. 
tively what the committee considers typical spending customs of ; 
wage earner and his family, a clerk and his family, and an executiye 
and his family. 

The equable climate of San Francisco keeps down the fuel bil 
and eliminates the need for special winter and summer clothing 
Domestic help, however, is considerably more expensive in that city 
than in other parts of the country. Even the executive’s family has 
typically, according to the committee’s budget, only one maid fo) 
cleaning and laundry, a gardener twice during the year, and occasional 
assistance in taking care of the children. 

The clerk and the wage earner are assumed to have a 5- or 6-room 
rented house or flat, ordinarily the latter, while the executive is 
scheduled as buying a home on an installment plan extending over 12 
years. 

The committee realizes that the allowance for investment in the 
following budgets is not sufficient to meet grave emergencies or 
provide for the retirement or death of the head of the family. 

The allowance for medical care is undoubtedly low. The accepted consensus 
of opinion today agrees that it is impossible for the average family in any class 
adequately to provide against the larger emergencies of illness. In other words, 
it is admitted that the allowance given here cannot be expected to cover tli 
occasional serious operation or the needs of the family with continuous doctor's 


bills. In case of an operation or a long illness either drastic economies in the 
whole scale of living or debt are the only alternatives. 


It is explained by the committee that these budgets give a general- 
ized scheme of expenditure for a wide income class and that the vari:- 


tions in emphasis in spending are very real within each class. |'cr 
example, in the executive class the college professor or the ministe’ 





1 California, University of. Heller Committee for Research in Social Economics. Quantity and « 
budgets. Berkeley, Marah 1934. 
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in a different way from a physician or a business man. The 


spel 

Feom: ittee believes, however, that differences iron out to something 
like ve type of spending herewith depicted. Special circumstances 
chou. be investigated and proper allowance made in each case. 


CLERK, AND WAGE EARNER, BASED 


ON PRICES IN SAN FRANCISCO, NOVEMBER 1933 

















Executive Clerk W age earner 
| 
rat 4 os | 
Item a | Per- Per- | Per- 
Annual |cent of; Annual |cent of Annual jcent of 
| cost total cost total cost total 
| cost cost cost 
| ae. Lee ewe — 
ood: . | P ia <1 o ‘ 
Meals at home | $623.48) 11.5 | $446.68 | 22.6] $451.36 30. 6 
Husband’s lunches | 150.00} 28 105. 00 5.3 | 2 ee 




















Total. - | 773. 48 | “14.3 | 551. 68 8 | ‘1. 9 | 451.36 | 30.6 
Clothing: be ae 7 J 7| sais 
a 197. 18 | 3.6 92. 05 4.7 58. 37 3.9 
Wife. __.-- 316. 05 5.8 112. 36 5.7 56. 90 3.9 
Boy of 11. 83. 42 1.6 53. 10 2.7 40. 79 2.8 
Girl of 5 RO. 64 1.5 42. 35 2.1 29. 17 2.0 
Boy of 2-- 37. 07 1.9 25. 40 1.7 
Total 677.29| 12.5| 336.93] 17.1| 210.63) 14.3 
a — —__ -—— —a — — 
Shelter: 
Housing 915. 58 17.0 354. 00 17.9 270. 00 18.3 
House operation: 
Light and fuel 181.61} 3.4 90.14) 4.6 79.70} 5.4 
Services 171. 00 ot eS alison ‘ 
Other | 170. 59 3.1 63. 80 3.2 44. 93 3.0 
Furniture and furt ishings | 218. 13 4 0 75. 28 3.8 50. 06 | 3.4 
Total la, 656. 91 30. 7| 583.22| 29.! 444.69 | 30.1 
Miscellaneous: } 
Care of person 96. 04 1.8 52. 44 2.7 43. 61 9 
Leisure-time activities | 472.03 8.7 162. 13 8.2 116. 91 7.9 
Automobile upkeep ! | 429.39 7.9 anor ie eee dic 
Car fare__ _- | 40. 00 7 60.00} 3.0 45. 00 3. 1 
Investment ? 620. 00 5) ae hee oe - 
Life insurance } 130. 00 6.6 65. 00 | 4.4 
Medical care * 275. 00 5.1 75. 00 3.8 75. 00 5. 1 
Association dues - 36. 00 Py Ss Sa ee : , 
Education __. 101. 00 1.9 5. 00 3 5. 00 4 
Church and charity 105. 00 1.9 18. 00 9 18. 00 | 1.2 
Incidentals___-._- 60. 00 1.1 late s 
Total __ 2,234.46} 41.5} 602.57 | 25.5] 368, 52 25.0 
Total cost 4 ee __.| 5,342.14 | 98.8 | 1,974. | 100. 0 | 1, 475. 20 | 100. 0 
Income tax..___. sana ; ; 62. a 1.2 
|- a 





Total cost, including income tax 5 





5, 404. 85 | 100. 0 1 1,974. 40 | 100. 0 ° 1,475. 20 | 100. 0 





' Does not include initial cost or depreciation. 

? This sum provides a $10,000 life insurance policy and small savings to meet emergencies, serious illnesses 
beyond the scope of the allowance for medical care, and the purchase ofa new car. The budget does not con- 
tain adequate provision for the retirement or death of the breadwinner. 

* Routine care only. Cost of major operations and prolonged illnesses must come from savings or from 
economies elsewhere. 

‘ Without State sales tax. 

’ Income tax figured on total budget exclusive of State sales tax. 

* No income tax paid. 
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TABLE 2.—BUDGET FOR DEPENDENT FAMILIES BASED ON PRICES AS OF NO\ 




















1933 BER 
Item Cost per Item t per 
month ! nt} 
A. Required for all households: C. Add per person, etc.—Continued 
Electricity, fuel, minimum cleaning Man (unemployed) - 
supplies, ete... ____. PE i Doe $7. 33 Woman (housewife) 
B. Add rent for: Boy 16 to 20 (employed)? ' 
a 18. 00 Girl 16 to 20 (employed)? 4 
30 ea has 18. 00 Boy 14 to 15______- - 
ES adnddcadiibodaswen oss 22. 50 Girl 14 to 15_______.. 
TE Sa 2 22. 50 Boy 9 to 13_____- 9 gi) 
C9 Secor gm -| As paid Girl 9 to 13.____. 9 
C. Add per person to cover all expenses Boy 6 to8._____. 10). 35 | 
except rent and general household Girl 6 to 8 : Q 8 
—— Child 3 to 5 g A e 
an (employed) ital 16, 92 | Child1 to 2___. . 8 > 





m a) eR oe ! eee erant 





! Without sales tax. aliens 
? Using food allowance for children 16 to 18. Children of 19 and 20 require less food, but, on the other ha: ee : 
probably need more spending money. remial 








The following example is given as to how to compute a budget ! fo; (ee 
a dependent family of 5—man (unemployed), wife, boy of 11, girl of 5, Fe” 
and boy of 3: a 

A. General household expenses - - _ - $7. 33 ets 
SR ee eae ne : mar a 22. 50 pun 

3. Man (unemployed) _._._______...____-- io 12. 50 throt 

ERD tt Saige a din condacets <n oS ol 13. 12 mon 

ES I 5 e ee ee ee ieee 12. 91 Pcom] 
RENE OG 5 EE SER gaps ee a 9. 82 the 

EEE SST OS eg ee, a a Pe 8. 64 none 

es Eo na wisn aS cciegs 6 m we 86, 82 D 

RE aU thin dake sand cdmses opevceaccos 1, 041. 84 prin 

1 Without sales tax. as ti 

eran 

\lex 
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sett! 

to } 
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am 

wer 
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Statistics of Immigration, Last Half of 1933 


By J. J. Konna, Cuter Statistician, U.S. IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION SERVICE 


HE semiannual period ended December 31, 1933, witnessed the 

entry of 90,930 aliens, of which number 75,932 were nonimmi- 
crants admitted as visitors or persons passing through the country and 
aliens returning to an acquired residence in the United States. The 
remaining 14,998, less than one fifth of the total admissions, were 
immigrants or newcomers admitted for permanent residence. The 
outward movement of aliens in the same period included 24,435 emi- 
crants and 76,741 nonemigrants, a total of 101,176 departures, 
resulting in a net decrease in the alien population during the half 
vear of 10,246. Thisisin sharp contrast with the 104,050 net increase 
through immigration for a like period 4 years ago. During the 6 
months July to December 1929 a total of 252,590 aliens was admitted, 
comprising 136,970 immigrants and 115,620 nonimmigrants, and 
the departures numbered 148,540 (28,647 emigrant and 119,893 
nonemigrant). 

During the six months ended December 31, 1933, Canada was the 
principal source of immigration, 4,465 immigrants giving that country 
as their last permanent residence. Italy, contributing 2,202 immi- 
crants, was second in the list, followed by Germany with 1,856, 
\lexico with 918, and Great Britain with 684. The Empire State 
attracted the largest number of the newcomers, 5,298 immigrants 
settling in New York, while 1,274 were destined to California, 1,055 
to Michigan, and 1,042 to Massachusetts. Over two thirds of the 
total had no occupation, being mainly women and children, and 
among the wage earners 1,458 were skilled, 611 were laborers, and 369 
were servants. The professional class numbered 1,157, commercial 
539, and miscellaneous 731. As to the sex and age of these immi- 
grants, 9,154 were females and 5,844 males, 2,807 were children under 
\6 years of age, 9,461 ranged in age from 16 to 44 years, and 2,730 
were 45 years of age and over. 

One out of every six of the aliens leaving during the same 6 months 
to make their homes abroad departed for Great Britain, 4,006 immi- 
grants giving England, Scotland, or Wales, as their intended future 
permanent residence. Mexico with 3,507, Germany with 1,900, 
Italy with 1,964, and China with 1,331 were other principal destina- 
tions for aliens returning to their native land. 
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TABLE 1.—INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM JULY 1 Dre ABLE *- 
31, 1933, BY MONTHS DEC, FRO 
— OF 1 
Aliens admitted Aliens Aliens departed 2 
_|United| de- | nited | Alk 
Period States | barred oe | te = 
Seems. | Meniee- citizens) from | pj. | Non- citize rte 
: Total | arrived| enter- 7 emi- | Total de- ft 
grant |migrant ing grant | crant parte Cc 
| | 
~1 
1933 | | 
, RE ee 1,830) 10,306; 12,136) 24, 453 564 5, 256, 17,768) 23, 024) 42,1 
August__...........] 2,628] 13,927] 16,555) 43, 525 536| 5,120} 14,623| 19,743) 37. 6 - ape 
September........_.| 2,961! 18,893] 21,854] 46, 528 602) 3,784) 12,416) 16,200, 27, 1 a - sit 
October.............| 3,004] 15,737] 18,741] 25,675 542} 3,856 13,345) 17,201) 23) 2s . Relzit 
November. ___. 2,251] 8,655 10,906) 13,179 456, 3,232] 9,039] 12,271) 14) 59 Crecl 
December -__...___- 2,324 8,414) 10,738) 11,979 323) 3,187] 9,550 12,737, 10, 70 Dent 
| | aa a = a int 
., hae 14,998} 75,932) 90,930) 165, 339) 3, met 24, 4365 76, 74 : 101, _ 155, 48 aon 
. Great 
TABLE 2.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPART}; 8 
FROM THE UNITED STATES, LAST HALF OF 1933, BY NATIONALITY AND BY PL.4c: V 
OF LAST AND OF INTENDED FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE “7 (Gree 
. Hun 
Immigrants Irish 
— x ee Italy 
| | Re | a 
> al- | Mex.!| Pal. | 5can- Net 
Countries and States se French pave — Irish _ <= — | dina- | Scotch! - Nort 
| vian tcl 
| | i”) j 
25 S06 Le Run 
Last permanent residence | Rus 
BPOPD,. .640.0562-0-.----.- 433 226) 1,613) 1,110} 305) 2, 239) | 424] 302| 911! 1.¢ ia 
Austria or 3 2) 108 | a | 4 Swit 
Belgium............. 2 4 2| 4 ] 3 ae | Yus 
Czechoslovakia..._...|......|.....--- 25 i ae eal _ ae | 21s 9% Oth 
SCS RR xo a ay BMT ae eee |....| 6 | Bem 
France. ----- eee 24) 197 20) 17 3 19 | 4 2 Mexico 
Germany ___.__---- 4 2 1,311 501 I) 4 7 West Ir 
Great Britain: | | | | entral 
England.__- 356 8 7| 24! 24 2 2) i 20 r South 4 
Scotland. ___..--- ae Hewssdal a ae 7a ae 2 18 Bother J 
red Blet--------- _ etek _-| H...... Jawa Lise x 20-2 Masia 
a en, Cais 2 2 1 3 334 342 MI Atrion 
Hungary._.-.---_-. ~-|------ endeenn- 8} 26)..._..| I l| em 
Irish Free State-___ _ one <a iy a Re ” Islan 
ES 6) ] 9) 5 4| 2, 161 1| 1 ] 2, 2 
Lithuania________- a | 2 ; 
Netherlands.-_____ .__-|_.--- 4 eee v4 
Northern Iretand___- ae I 56) Sk See 4 Last 7 
Norway.._.._......- PR A EPR LPP le ESS aA’ ae 
= eae _ Bivéansens a. Minaddldlcneess 98) a Califor 
ESE Ee ] ae OE EES Gedal Tinois 
he Ee | a wee 1} 64) hk bic 1 1 fj 2 Massa 
oe 3) i ee | 3). =F 3818 Michi; 
a Setlist ed l| ie eee | 108 l New J 
Switzerland ________. 4 9 «= 56 ~ Brak | a Ee ite New 1 
Yugoslavia___-----.-. Jo sacdioateaes ae ee Se = ; Ohio 
Other Europe__------ 18 1| 7| 26 >. hu... 1) 12). | 3 408 Penns 
NA ATS ...-| 1,339 337, 246) 274) 576 86) _. 70 86 636, 3) if Texas 
ER es 5. cbdcbadtiebis 30 33 2B) 2) 13) 740) #1 7 5} 65 918 Bi Wash: 
West Indies... ........... 30 2| 7} 80 ] 6| 6} 2 3 3} 305) 4 Other 
Central America. -_---.-- 13 1 11 ee 2) 2 2 _ we a 2 4 | 
South America___.-...--- 10 3 5 1 2 i ee —_—- eG 
Other America. --........- 29 Midwocds l| 4, | eee sn kiiéobud l 
pS CE AE 2 i 5} 8B 4 iis 3| 4 8 —_— 
PS SRE TS AER il l 3 . Saree _ SAFE SF 2) 5 = 2 
Australia and Pacific | 
ME dcdecerqclesanes 36 6 a Bis dends Raise 2 4 
oe eg On 1,952) 1,083) 1,914) 1,571) 901) 2,361, 748; 204) 410, = 866) 2, Yss 
Future residence EY i 
hs ickcbancs on 249 56 90 80 82; 138) 159) 7 33 118, 2h: 
SO Ee 69 26, 166) 126 40; 114 19, 31 37) 32) 164 
Massachusetts-_.._------ 193 218 55 40 62; 154 ie 17| 84, «20 
pT re 288 86 68 66) #159 73 3} 35 5 138) 134 
New Jereey .. ........-... 54 31 123 58 36) 246 1} 2 19 38 15s 
BEE < Sicntamiemaned 481 207; 869) 964 74) 1, 067 11} 50) 154 181} 1, 043 
I  reclh: cnn tian Gikeae 52 7 49 37 1 75 1 4 | 25) = 108 
Pennsylvania. --_......-.-- 66 12} 119 55 25| 208 2 13 6) 33} 191, i 
all ER aha ESS 9 4 31 15 18 4 460):.... 5) 3} 41, 5 
SOE re 84 15 42 12 34 BE aici 1 24| 53 4s yy 
IONE Te 407 421; 302) 118 159) 267 91) 31) 109) 161; 639 
ye | 1,952) 1, 083) 1,914) 1,571) 901) 2,361) 748) 204) 410, 866) 2, ISS 
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» -_[MMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 







































































aR \) THE UNITED STATES, LAST HALF OF 1933, BY NATIONALITY AND BY PLACE 
OF LAST AND OF INTENDED FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE—Continued 
Emigrants 
| | } } 
‘eatae | EDE-| weanch | Ger-| He- | 7.:.) | Ital- | Mex-| Pol- | 92"). All 
Cont ind States | jjch | French] man | brew | ISP| ian | ican | ish eo Scotch other| _ otal 
‘ ne cal = 
| a | 
re residence | | 
yrope.------- 2 398) 694) 2, as 95] 1,277) 2, 049 2 472 1,113) 1,333) 3, 618)15, 269 
Austria....-- o-clewccoc--| 53) 2 l | ee ers es a: ae 45 102 
Belgium--- el 2 21) 2 1} ele x! a SRE” 178 207 
Czechoslovakia _ aK 19 oe Dative a oe 
Denmark - ih i  . a sal aa 1 109 
France as 15 622 Sa ~ 17 ] 3 6 ] 25: 707 
Germany wen 2 2} 1, 864j...- ] 3 3 4 ] 20 1,900 
Great Britain: 
England 2, 292 9 11 36 75 f 8 67 53 2. 557 
Scotland - a a ae 3 24 .-| 1,244 4 1,310 
Wales_.-.- _ ae. yee 2 wal 1} 120 139 
Greece.....----- _ Seraee ws ae ae 373, 376 
Hungary-.-- eS EE | l 1| | aaa 169, 172 
Irish Free State RRR ee 1} 892 erat OSES Sha : 3 1} 901 
Italy eb aquewbee - SSeS | 5 actos 1, 944|__ l l 9} 1, 964 
Lithuania. --..-. i cinauted 3 . _ ees 81} 90 
Netherlands ‘ EE — Danas , haveing 176 183 
Northern Ireland 3}. - . 270 13 2 28% 
Norway. eer ee  odea dae | §24 = 
Poland... | 9 34 | 458) 2 | 35} 538 
Rumania a Re - Se ee en 5 APES EES, 175| 201 
Russia... Mere tee 2| 6 + 3 3 a... 128} 144 
Spain . ¢ I EE es | 1}. OER 741| 749 
Sweden isibden | ae | _ SRE 407 2| 416 
Switzerland 2 35| 166) EH 5 l ] 5| 217 
Yugoslavia | BR aes > 343) 360 
Other Europe... 17 4) 5 69 «Se 640; 799 
nada... | 403 53 47| 23 82 67 f 26} 133 81} 921 
Mexico._.---- 7 13 ] 13) ] 3 7| 3,425 | l 1 41] 3, 507 
West Indies ; | 9s 11 8| 2| 3 5 5 / 3 4| 1, 299) 1, 439 
Central America. -- s l 8) ] 3) { - PE 287 319 
South America 37 4) 38) s 1! 13 1 2) s 1} 510) 623 
Other America | 34 l ‘ . ae | 5 Adee ne 2 38 
Asia........ se 2| 4) 66 3 4| 15| 3 1| 1,938] 2, 109 
\. ae See _ ass 5 5 Z ham f 43 100 
Australia and Pacific | | 
Islands_- 838 4) 1 7 mm 6 3} 110 
Total 3, 1921 771) 2, 342 202] 1,381) 2, 150) 3,437) 497] 1, 156] 1, 485] 7, 822/24, 435 
Last permanent residence | | | | | | 
California... | 308 96 g0 12} 54 117} 1, 224 5 J 74| 906) 2,946 
eae 160 17| 224 7 60 100 42) 61 143] 68} 317} 1,199 
Massachusetts__.___- 128 34| 36) 2 104 137 l 16 53| 52} 403] 966 
Michigan 433 21) 60) 10 54 22) 30 37 22 322 372) 1, 483 
New Jersey - 177 39| 176| 7 65 82 1} 51) 34 178| 242| 1,052 
New York_. 1, 264 396] 1,345) 148} 792| 1,267; 112) 223) 612 464] 3, 571/10, 194 
Ohio ; | 100 10} 63 2 13} 46 8 9 12 68} 194) 525 
Pennsylvania. , 178 25) 91 5 116 109 ll 56 19 11] 320) 1, 041 
Texas. ie 21 10) vanesa 7 5} 1, 418). 1) 3 30) 1, 502 
Washington. 56 8) . 10 | | 1| 33 13} 226] 362 
Others 367 115) 247 9 106) 164) 589) 538 157 132 1, 241] 3, 165 
Total 3, 192 771! 2, 342 202} 1,381} 2,150) 3, a7 407 1,156) 1, 485) 7, <a eae 
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TABLE 3.—ALIENS ADMITTED UNDER IMMIGRATION ACT OF 1924, AS A\) 
LAST HALF OF 1933, BY MONTHS AND CLASSES 






































= LS ———_ \ N\ 
i } ' j | ~ 
ee Sep- Octo- |Novem-) De: 
Classes Novem-| Dec 
_— July | August tember| ber | ber | bi 
aS) ! 
Nonimmigrants (under sec. 3): | 
Government officials_.._-................. 372 410 444 517 288 
Temporary visitors for business--__......- 903 869 , 264] 1,575] 1,094 
Temporary visitors for pleasure-_-._.._.... 3,730} 4,152] 3,546] 3,079] 2,059] 2.1 
im comemanous tramelt....... .............. 1,697 | 1,905] 1,864] 1,799] 1,462] 22 
pe fe ae eee om 36 61 77 48 2 " 
Total, nonimmigrants - --..-----.-.-- | 6,738 | 7, 397 7,195 \ 7,018 4, 945 l 57 ’ Pri fess 
: > Nonquota immigrants (sec. 4): Sees: 7 paavor 
fa Husbands of United States citizens - -__- 85 107 97 107 91 : -. . 
4 Wives of United States citizens !___ chall 303 422 402 475 334 . * 
‘| Children of United States citizens ! __- 165 252 173 253 163 2 1% — 
a Returning residents___- 3,544 | 6,442 | 11,268| 8,648] 3,672| 2,: of 
ft Natives of nonquota countries ?_____- ; 619 845 1,119 835 695 f * 
q : Their wives !_._.....- 2 7 3 5 1 ; 
; x Their children !______- oe siete | 6 4) ee » M a 
: | ka niet’ 19 25 27 30 21 Fel 
Wives of ministers idle 5 7 8 6 ~ 
Children of ministers_.......__-___- ] 16 10 13 8 
ine chabudnenasscoccscesesnan- 1 6 23 \ 3 nde 
Wives of professors... ............-.--.. 1 4 8 5 l ato 21 
Children of professors... _-__.-.._--- iss 4 13 3 oe » MO t0, 99 
Students. - - -. eae —— 44 108 460 99 59 | = to 37 
Women who had been United States citi- 22 to 44 
|, ee eee il 15 14 17 7 | MBB 45 year 
Spanish subjects admitted into Puerto oT 
NE oad Ne Nes gal 2 wae 2 2 v 
American Indians born in Canada sakes | ee Ea 
Other classes -___..--.--- oS: Bish 1 | Single 
Total, nonquota immigrants... ____- | 4,803 | 8, 263 | 13,633 | 10,511 | 5, 065 | - +e 
Quota immigrants. .- iersitiless ‘ 595 895} 1,026] 1,212 896 | 1,' act: 
| — [es — ( F 
All classes | 12, 136 | 16,555 | 21,854 | 18,741 | 10,906 | 10 
co RTS ie ae Husbal 
1 Wives and unmarried children, practically all born in quota countries. wi = . 
? Exclusive of aliens born in nonquota countries, who were admitted under the act as G oitine 
officials, visitors, returning residents, etc. Child 
citiz 
Re turl 
Native 
couu 
Tl 
Minis 
and 
Pr ifes 
an i 
W om 
é Am 
Misce 
Quoti 
' In 
but r 
} 
3 
fro 
La 
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IMMIGRAN i> ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES, LAST HALF OF 
PRINCIPAL NATIONALITY, OCCUPATION, SEX, AND MARITAL CONDITION, 











iN CLASSES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION ACT OF 1924 
ae, |Ene- ss He- | ,.;.., | Ital- | Mex-| Pol-|5°"|, | ani... 
yn, SX, etc. | lish | French | wan | brew | Irish | jan | ican | ish — Scotch) jther| Potal 
i i 
—_ — —— — 
| 
7, ee 1, 952 1, 083; 1,914! 1, 571 901! 2, 361 748 204 110 R66) 2. 988 14, 998 
pation 
| 
- Profe \ a wo 174 183 164 143 115 40) 25 18 21 76 198) 1, 157 
eMled. ...«ccsaenouens .| 228 104} 154) 218} 93) 143] 57| 20) 72) 135) 234] 1,458 
Labor VS 13 29) 32 s 21 28] 70 14 s 14 21 611 
’ i ae 58 40 50 21 43 3 22 ] 23 17 s] HY 
oo | 59 15} 74) 183 15} 46 2) 5 6 19} 105) 539 
Mises re | 103 39} 178 39 37 9] 34 12 39 36} 123) 731 
No occupation wcceel SET 673) 1,262) 959) 577) 1,747) 528) 134) 241 569) 2, 126/10, 133 
Sex oF eat 2) 
Male as 705 358; 720| 744, 352) 888; 310) 82) 186 314) 1,185) 5, 844 
Fema! vines | 1, 247 725) 1, 194 827 549) 1,473 $38) 122 224 552!) 1,803) 9, 154 
Age 
Under 16 years...........| 338 184] 382) 259) 214; 517); 162) 29 61 164) 497) 2,807 
m6 to 21 years......... | 247] 115; 208 223 100 420 118 16 34 70 461; 2,012 
” to 29 years.__-- | 445] 292) 516) 395) 226 477} 221; 59) 113 198} 756) 3, 698 
2) to 37 years —_— 304) 195| 368 253 136 360 116 50 95 165 510} 2, 552 
= 38 to 44 years : 182 97; 136) = 118) 66) 155 52) 19 43 77| +254] 1, 199 
45 year ind over - 436) 200} 304 323 159 432 79 31 64 192 510) 2, 730 
\Jarital condition | | | | | 
| 
Single " | 846) 540 824 667 506 974 335 62 158 369) 1,210) 6, 491 
Married ee | 926) 457| 958) 776) 339) 1,225) 378) 132] 224 422) 1, 525) 7, 362 
Widewed.. cadiemncienes| S00 78} 116] 114; 54) 161) 33) 10) = 27] 73] 242) 1,074 
DivoneeG .odisastacdas 14| 8 16 14 2 ] 2 l 2 11 71 
Classes (act of 1924) | | | 
be ae 
inds of United 
States citizens... ..-- 58} 18 71) 87 21 102 & 16 32 16 142; 571 
Wives of United States 
citizen 148 71 251 184 if} 775 12 58 67 67 646) 2,325 
lre nofU ‘nited States 
( ens 37 16 107 10 25 674 ) 14 25 1] 44) 1, 262 
fetu ring residents !- 14 3 36 ] 21)  ~ oaee 9 26 24 140 
Natives of nonquota | 
countries 1, 116 771 177 114 454) 36 722 22 50 479 616) 4, 587 
Tl 1eir wives and chil- 
Se 9 Bisse Ris dutdes. 10 l 3 7 32 
Ministers, and their wives | 
and children__.__. 18 9 6 64 8) 13 2 f 2 8 97 233 
Prof fessors and their wives | | | 
nd children... ....- 5 5) 42 3 i 3 11 8S 
Wo men who had been 
American citizens - , 19) 8} 16 2 2 4 ] ] 8 6 8 75 
Miscellaneous nonquota _|......|.-..-- a aa a ied ‘ 2 2 5 
Quota immigrants... ___- 528 181; 1, 207 993 204 738 87 214 247; 1,191) 5, 680 





' Infants born abroad toning the absence 7” their parent; admitted under the act as returning residents, 
but recorded as immigrants or newcomers for permanent residence. 


Migration of Philippine Labor to Hawaii, 1928 to 1932 


HE accompanying table shows the migration of Filipinos to and 

from Hawaii for 5 years, 1928 to 1932. The figures are taken 
from the Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Philippine Bureau of 
Labor for the calendar year 1932.! 





! Unpublished. 
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FILIPINO EMIGRANTS GOING TO AND RETURNING FROM HAWAII, 1928 “5 In f 

- —> rouyp 

To Hawaii From Hawaii re 

Year ~~ ce 

Men Women | Minors | Total Men Women | Minors ot pom 

Elithn sudpinnsetiemitaciaedie 9, 026 153 143 9, 322 3, 968 379 442 R , 7 
Se icsss:iete esicenceadinebbint dict 8, 189 134 46 8, 369 3, 402 241 348 
At the aenetenae 7, 185 253 377 7, 815 2, 897 192 324 
_ J ae 4, 083 265 420 4, 768 3, 552 217 393 

a il a a 97 58 58 213| 6, 211 516 1,428) 4 ad 
Total...........| 28,580 863 1,044 | 30, 487 20, 030 | 1,545] 2,985 

Immigration to Canada, 1933 fen 
\ omen 
DECREASE of slightly over 30 percent in the total nimbel'- 

of immigrants admitted to Canada during the calendar yeufR%, .., 

1933 as compared with 1932 is shown in the statistics of the Domini os 

Department of Immigration and Colonization, published in ‘\(R} .°" 

February 1934 issue of the Canadian Labor Gazette (p. 208). Of th{f) MY 

14,382 immigrants who were admitted in 1933, 2,304 were Britis RR, .S! 

8,500 were from the United States, 670 were classified as belonviy W 

to the Northern European races, and 2,908 to other races. In conf,‘ 

trast with the record for 1932, these figures show a reduction of 3); ™ 

percent in British immigration, 38 percent in the number of inui-fP),,,¢ 

grants from the United States, 26.3 percent in the number of ini. - 

grants of the Northern European races, and an increase of 9.9 per. . 


cent for other races. 


TABLE 1.—IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, BY ORIGIN, 1932 AND 1933 
























































Origin 1932 1933 ] Origin 1932 
| 
British: Other races—Continued. 
Ao nls i cochincisiditepiareaie’ 2, 101 1, 412 CE oncnnis i valied ious al 69 
IROL SS wads 350 278 East Indian. ___- fs 61 
EAA Se as 800 561 || Estonian... _- ; 
_ ESP > eee ' 76 53 || Se CSSD pe ss icin ehencae 34 
| ES | 313 
SN . cnadewstionss saciid 3,327 | 2,304 ait hdacketnsesinns | 280 
= sapamess..........- | 119 
United States. _.............----- 13, 709 8, 500 eh TE IRL WR 3 
= Lithuanian. _____- | 43 
Northern European races: a 311 
ee 40 26 EO 2 
DUNG Ode. a nkns dat owhactabien 49 46 maorevian.............. 3 
PL Fin ndeh ences tontnndhens 30 25 a i) 
I scape pp AA cash abiwinelighbndl 32 45 EDS on awe l 
ESSE . a apeeeraesiee > 90 76 RA in bial nb edcambne hae 379 
CER. + veces cncnnsscamees 562 389 Portuguese 2 
SNS. cinch > pnidenthancn< fy PRE lic oh ch mo ddcedabcs 31 
No 6 cin we centetedinmeres 54 29 rite nah on eco nicked 74 
GS a 6 2dbd 65 cd dc05s a0. 34 13 SERS oe oe 438 
DE Labasisiadakensanchpinien 17 21 i ala 30 
END od Adele oom 253 { 
Sh ko nneen dient acenpiben 909 670 Spanish - -_--_-- a ae ected 6 | 
Spanish American -_-_--____--_-- l 
Other races: Eo otandtcideséacieksnnol 20 | 
he oem tea in a id iE saneaten sala DE in cécteccccnssccce aan - 
plein iba inedirm meee 1 7 aS a: 48 | 65 
Bohemian --_-_....-.-...-..---- yee —_—— 
INS tailvegichicisassenindcmivintedh 12 12 eae se | Ws 
ee. 1 1 | | — — 
IRS aide michOsancsaststiny’n 93 102 IS, oa oniict dniw naga | 20, 591 . 
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In table 1 the extent of immigration to Canada for each racial 
roup in 1932 and 1933 is reported. Table 2 gives the sex, occupa- 
‘onal class, and the destination of the immigrants admitted to the 
Dominion in 1933. 


\ 2.-IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING 1933, BY SEX, OCCUPATIONAL CLASS, 
AND DESTINATION 
































i a as Via | — , v Via ne 
I Sex, occupational class, | pex, occupational class, ie the . 
nd destination a U nited | Total | and destination oceall ty nited Potal 
24 por | States | ports States 
. i | a a. 
. | | 
Ser | Occupational class-—Con. 
fen iiennkesacsoothiane © wee 3 3.000 
ee ho eae 12, 664 3,085 | 5, 749 Female domestic servants: | 
hildren under 18........--- 2, 145 2,797 | 4, 942 | 18 years and over | 386 131 517 
imbe . | Under 18 years_-- 71 g 79 
Occupational class Other classes: 
y von hn Men eT 640 852 
J<a ‘arming class: Women veteran 2,914 | 2,135 | 4,149 
Lio) Men.......- oa 315 705 | 1,020 | Children ieee .-11,827 | 2,146 | 3,973 
: i a SS 334 $22 | 
t} EE 123 329 452 Destination 
aN Taboring class: 
yf tho le Se 9 ae 17 191 363 |! Nova Scotia_- vical 342 381 723 
~ lr 22 48 70 |) New Brunswick____-.--------- Y4 369 463 
‘ttis| Children....-....--.---- | 49 49 98 || Prince Edward Island_-_---- l G4 95 
" fechanics: Quebec 1,104; 1,651 | 2,755 
Noine ee 184 401 585 || Ontario---_----- ---+-----|2, 403 | 3,807 | 6,210 
on J aa 66 141 207 || Manitoba . euttecete son 297 558 
CON. ES oe 33 &8 121 || Saskatchewan____._______-- 380 | 347 727 
Trading class: SN ERE d kchniieiwouiiew an | 696 | 600 | 1, 296 
F Qn" _ ee 181 636 817 || British Columbia pecsaes| O07 | 933 | 1, 530 
| ' _[  - he 81 287 368 || Yukon Territory 2 20 22 
mini. PRs hide dawiweone 38 174 212 Northwest Territories 2 | 2 
™ Mining class: | Not given. | ] 
mn : Spe _ _— | 9 | 45 54 | 
bili y - | 
Women... —— > i y 16 
per- Children { 3 i 
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Official—United States 


Connecticut.—Department of Labor and Factory Inspection. M 
Wage Division. Home work in the Connecticut lace industry. Hartfo 
20 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


Reviewed in this issue. 


Kansas.—Commission 
Department. 
1938. 


Kentucky.— Department of Agriculture, Labor and Statistics. 
1932-1933. Frankfort, 1934. 377 pp., illus. 


of Labor and Industry. Workmen’s Com)» 
Annual report, for fiscal year ending June 30, 1933. 
52 pp., charts. 


Biennial 





[Louisville, 1933?] 48 pp., map. (Mimeographed.) 
Data from this report are given in this issue of the Monthly Labor Rey) 
MassacHUsEtTtTs.— Department of Labor and Industries. 


Part I of annual report on the statistics of labor for the year ending Nov 
380, 1933. |Boston, 19337} 71 pp. (Legislative Document No. 14.) 
Special Industrial Disease Commission. 
February 1934. 215 pp., charts, illus. 
Reviewed in this issue. 





(House No, 1350.) 


NEBRASKA.-—Department of Labor and Compensation. 
report, 1932-1933. Lincoln, 1934. 7 pp. 


New Jersey.—Emergency Relief Administration. 
Trenton, 1933. 155 pp., charts, illus. 


PENNSYLVANIA.— Department of Labor and Industry. Bureau of Aecoun' 
Statistics. [Yearly report of accident and compensation statistics, 
Harrisburg, 1934. 11 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


—— Department of Mines. 


persons employed, killed, and injured, explosives used, 1933. 
1934. (Mimeographed tables.) 


Twenty-fourth bi: 


Second annual 


[| Harrish 


Detailed operating statistics and accident data are shown by individual jin 


with aggregates by districts and for the anthracite field. 


Souta Caro.tina.—Department of Agriculture, Commerce and 


Year book of the State of South Carolina, 1932-1933. 
139 pp. 


Contains a brief report of the labor division. 


Un1TED States.—Civil Works Administration. 
Washington, 1933. 


—— Department of the Interior. Division of Subsistence Homesteads. 
lar No. 1: General information concerning the purposes and policies 
Division of Subsistence Homesteads. Washington, 1933. 13 pp. 


Office of Education. Bulletin, 1933, No. 7: Group activities for m: 
retarded children—a symposium, compiled by Elise H. Martens. 
1933. 146 pp., illus. 


The selected activities are closely concerned with the life of the comm 


Rules and regulations nos. 





in which these mentally retarded children live and in which in the course of | 


they must find an economic and social place. 
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Report to the general court. [30 


Anthracite region—tons of coal mined, days wv 


Report of Louisville employment survey, March 16 to May 16, 1 


Labor Bulletin No. i 
Thirty-second annual directory of labor organizations in Massachusetts, | 


Industri 
Columbia, {1 


| 
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Washinaton, 
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, Srates.—Department of the Interior. Office of Education. Bulletin, 
3, No. 10: Natronal survey of the education of teachers— Volume IV, Educa- 
of Negro teachers, by Ambrose Caliver. Washington, 1933. 123 pp. 

bulletin includes 33 recommendations on the subject covered. The 
holds that among the problems to which Negro teachers should be espe- 
sensitive are the following: The repugnance of the Negro, as a result of 
, to manual work and to certain occupations; the significance and tech- 
of cooperation; the value of a scientific and human approach to interracial 


ill. 


—— Education in the recovery program. Washington, 1934. 24 pp., 
ap, illus. (Reprint No. 1 from School Life, official organ of the Office of 
Education.) 

The development of this program is reviewed in this issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review. 

__— Employees’ Compensation Commission. Seventeenth annual report, July1, 
1932, to June 30, 19383. Washington, 1933. 24 pp. 


Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Proceedings of the Conference on 
Emergency Needs of Women, The White House, Washington, November 20, 1933. 
Washington, [19332]. 88 pp. 


- Federal Trade Commission. Chain-store wages: Letter from the chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission transmitting, in response to Senate Resolution 
No. 224, Seventieth Congress, report of the Federal Trade Commission relative 
to chain-store wages. Washington, 1933. 116 pp. (Sen. Doc. No. 82, 73d 
Cong., 2d Sess.) 


Treasury Department. Public Health Service. Public Health Bulletin No. 
202: Frequency of pneumonia among iron and steel workers, by Dean K. 
jrundage and others. Washington, 1932. 41 pp. 

The study was carried out in a large steel plant and was aimed at a better 
understanding of conditions predisposing to pneumonia, not only for the purpose 
of safeguarding the health of steel workers but also to assist in the prevention of 
the disease in the general population. 


—— —— Public Health Bulletin No. 205: Lead poisoning in a storage 
battery plant, by Albert E. Russell and others. Washington, 1933. 545 pp., 
charts. 

The employees in this plant were studied over a period of about 2 and a half 
years. An extremely high rate of lead poisoning was found, the annual rate for 
compensation cases for all workers being 15.9 per 100. From the conditions 
encountered in the study it appeared that the limit of safety of atmospheric 
concentration of lead dust or fumes is less than 1.5 milligrams per 10 cubic meters 
of air. 





Public Health Bulletin No. 207: The health of workers in a textile 
plant. Washington, 1933. 26 pp., charts. 

The effect of the high temperatures and humidities on the health of the workers 

in cotton mills was the subject of special study. Respiratory diseases caused 56 

percent of the cases of illness occurring during the study, but these were largely 

of a minor character, and no definite effect on health was established in spite of 

the uncomfortable conditions which were shown to exist. 


Official—Foreign Countries 


AvsTrRaALiA.— Bureau of Census and Statistics. Labor report, 1932 (no. 28). 
Canberra, 19384. 167 pp., chart. 


Canapa.— Bureau of Statistics. Internal Trade Branch. Prices and price 
indexes, 1913-1982. Ottawa, 1934. 206 pp. 


CuiLE.—Direccién General de Estadistica. Sinopsis geogrdfico-estadistica de la 
Repiblica de Chile, 19383. Santiago, 1983. 386 pp., charts. 

Contains data on number of workers employed in various manufacturing in- 
dustries, work of employment offices, labor organizations, prices and cost of living, 
consumers’ cooperative societies, etc. 
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FINLAND.—[Socialministerié.]  Apukassat, vwonna 1931. Helsinki, 1934. 
A report on the operations of workers’ insurance funds against sick) 
accidents in 1931. able of contents and résumé in French. 


France.—Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale. Rap; 
Vapplication générale de la loi du 9 avril, 1898, relative aux accidents ( 
sur la situation des sociétés d’assurances régies par ladite loi et sur le fo: 
ment du fonds de garantie (années 1929, 1930 et 1931). Paris, 1933. / pp 

Report of the operation of the workmen’s compensation funds in Frajco 

the years 1929 to 1931. 


GERMANY.—Statistisches Reichsamt. Vorldufige Ergebnisse der Volks-, |} 
und Betriebszdhlung vom 16. Juni 1933. Berlin, 19384. 70 pp., maps, 
(Sonderhefte zu Wirtschaft und Statistik, Nr. 12.) 

Contains the results of the census of population, covering occupations, fa)i)j 
housing, number of manufacturing and agricultural establishments, etc 


GreEaAT Britain.—Board of Trade. Statistical abstract for the United Kino) 
for each of the 15 years 1913 and 1919 to 1982. London, 1934. 13 pp, 
(Cmd. 4489.) 

Includes data on health and unemployment insurance, employment and 
ployment, old-age pensions, trade unions, strikes and lockouts, prices aid ev 
of living, wages, industrial accidents, workmen’s compensation, and cooperative 
trading societies. 


i ™ 


Pp 


—— Home Office. Statistics of compensation and proceedings under the worl- 
men’s compensation acts, and the employers’ liability act, 1880, in Great L3riiq 
during the year 1932. London, 1934. 32 pp. (Cmd. 4484.) 


Inp1a.—Chief Inspector of Mines. Annual report for the year ending Dec: mbe 
31, 1932. Delhi, 1933. 163 pp., charts, plans. 
Data on employment, output, and earnings in the mines of British | 
taken from this report, are given in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


INTERNATIONAL LaBor Orrice.—Workmen’s compensation for occupation«al (is- 
eases: Partial revision of the convention concerning workmen’s compensutioy 
for occupational diseases. (Fifth item on agenda of International Labor Con- 
ference, 18th session, Geneva, 1934, Report V.) Geneva, 1933. 328 p, 


OsLo (Norway).—Statistiske Kontor. Statistisk drbok for Oslo by, 1933. Oslo 
1934. 106 pp. 


SASKATCHEWAN (Canapa).—Department of Railways, Labor, and Industries. 
Fifth annual report, for the twelve months ended April 30, 1933. Regina, 1133. 
40 pp. 

Contains data on strikes and lockouts, number of employees and wages in 
various industries, minimum-wage orders, coal-mine accidents, employment 
service, etc. The arenas prevailing wage for farm work in the Province for the 
year under review was: Winter, board only; spring, $10 to $15 a month; harvest 
$1 to $1.75 a day; fall, after threshing to freeze-up, board only, up to $5 a mouth 


Unofficial 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF Po.iTicaL AND Soctau Science. The Annals, Vol. 1)? 
Towards national recovery. Philadelphia, 1934. 203 pp. 
This collection of articles by various writers on different aspects of the recovery 
movement includes several on the general subject of the changing status of |abor 
with special reference to the National Recovery Administration. 


AMERICAN Economic Association. Papers and proceedings of 46th annual eel 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa., December 1933. American Economic Review, (am- 
bridge, Mass., Vol. XXIV, No. 1, March 1934, supplement. 224 pp. 

The scope of this volume is wide, covering the recovery program from any 
angles, the effect of depression on public utilities, and transportation and fina cial 
problems. 


Brancu, Mary SypnNey. Women and wealth: A study of the economic sta! 
American women. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1934. 153 pp 
Includes chapters on women as gainfully occupied workers and as buyers «nd 
managers of family income. 
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BRooKINGS InsT1TUTION. Pamphlet Series No. 11: Price control devices in N.R.A. 
codes, by George Terborgh. Washington, 1934. 45 pp. 

A consideration of the more important price-regulating devices in the first 250 
codes approved. The clauses providing price control are analyzed and certain of 
the obvious difficulties of administration that must be handled are pointed out. 
Questions of public policy are not discussed. 


_— Institute of Economics. Publication No. 54: The ABC of the NRA. 
Washington, 1934. 185 pp. 


BRooKS, WILLIAM ALLAN. 1,000 spare time money-making ideas. New York, 
National Library Press, 110 West 42d Street, 1933. 146 pp. 
A record of plans which have been found remuneratively successful by enter- 
prising men and women. 


CALIFORNIA, UNIVERSITY OF. Heller Committee for Research in Social Eco- 
nomics. Quantity and cost budgets for (1) family of an executive; (2) family of 
a clerk; (3) family of a wage earner; (4) dependent families or children. Prices 
for San Francisco, November 1933. Berkeley, March 1934. 58 pp., charts. 

( Mimeographed.) 
Data from this publication are given in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


CANADIAN COUNCIL ON CHILD AND FAMILY WELFARE. Leisure Time and Educa- 
tive Activities Division. Bulletins 1-12. Ottawa, Council House, September 
1933 to February 1934. [Various paging.| 

This series of bulletins deals with various phases of leisure-time activities. 


CurisTIAN LaBor AssocriaTIon. Views on social legislation and a sketch of an 
unemployment relief law. Grand Rapids, Mich., 52 Grove Street, N.E., |1933?}. 
11 pp. 

ConGris INTERNATIONAL SUR LE TRAVAIL INDUSTRIEL DE LA M@rRE ET LE FOYER 
OuvriER. Le travail industriel de la mére et le foyer ouvrier. Extraits du 
Congres International de juin 1933. Paris, Union Féminine Civique et Sociale, 
25 Rue de Valois, {1933?]. 302 pp. 

This volume contains digests of the principal speeches and the general proceed- 

ings of the conference on married women in industry held in Paris in June 1933. 


DeutscHE GESELLSCHAFT FUR GEWERBEHYGIENE. Bethefte zum Zentralblatt 
fiir Gewerbehygiene und Unfallverhiitung, Nr. 25: Mensch und Arbeitsgerdt. 
Berlin, 1933. 122 pp., charts. lus. 

Consists of a number of articles written by various authors on man and his 
working conditions, implements, etc., from the point of view of his efficiency. 


Dovetas, Paut H. The theory of wages. New York, Macmillan Co., 1934. 
639 pp., charts. 


Eritts, WautteR Crosspy. Teachers’ salaries and the cost of living. Stanford 
University, Stanford University Press, 1938. 94 pp., maps, diagrams. 
Among the conclusions reached in this study are that salary increases tend to 
lag 2 or 3 years behind increases in living costs, and that the cost of maintaining 
a desirable professional standard of living cannot be established on a national 
— as it varies with the section of the country, the size of the city, and other 
actors. 


HittMan, Artuur. The Unemployed Citizens’ League of Seattle. Seattle, 1934. 
270 pp. (University of Washington Publications in the Social Sciences, Vol. 5, 
No. 8, February 1934.) 


INFORMATION BUREAU ON WOMEN’S WorK. Ohio wage earners in restaurants, 
1914-32, by Amy G. Maher. Toledo, Ohio, 2418 Robinwood Avenue, [1934?). 
14 pp., charts. 


Jewish AGRICULTURAL Socigty, Inc. Annual report, 1933. New York, 301 E. 
14th Street, [19342]. 383 pp. 
Summarizes the work done by the society in 1933, including its efforts in 
connection with the Jewish subsistence-homestead colony in New Jersey, loans 
to farmers’ cooperatives, etc. 


Lapp, Jonn A. The first chapter of the new deal. Chicago, John A. Prescott & 
Son, 1933. 610 pp. 


Moongy, James D. The new capitalism. New York, Macmillan Co., 1934. 
229 pp., charts, illus. 
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NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp, Inc. Information of ’ 
National reconstruction and recovery program, administration and fin no 
Part IV, Credit agencies. New York, 247 Park Avenue, 193/ 7 
( Mimeographed.) r 
—_—— World economic conditions at the beginning of 1934. New Yo). 0 A] 
Park Avenue, 1934. 17 pp., charts. (Mimeographed.) s Wi 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WoMmEN Voters. Department of Women in |; 
Industrial standards for women workers, by Edith Rockwood. Was 
726 Jackson Place, 1933. 81 pp. 
Traces briefly the growth of the movement for establishment of sts 
states where given standards are in force, and gives suggestions for use i: 
of the question by local bodies. 


NATIONAL Pusiic Houstnac ConrereNcE, Speeches delivered at the firs! 
ington conference on public housing, January 27, 1934. New_York, | 
19th Street, 19384. 61 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


NevuBERG, Mavuricr J. Principles and methods of vocational choice. New y 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934. 302 pp. 
The development of a technique for occupational study based on mate 
which is an outgrowth of the investigations and discussions of the aut}: 
members of his classes during the past six years. 


New Survey or Lonpon Lire anp Lapor. Volume VI: Survey of soc 
ditions, (2) The western area (text). London, P. S. King & Son, Lid., 
468 pp., charts, maps. 


New York State CONFERENCE OF Mayors AND OTHER MUNICIPAL Orriciais 
Bureau of Training and Research. Publication No. 26: Welfare adi) 
tion in New York State cities, by Hugh R. Jackson. Albany, 1933. 1s 
charts. 

A discussion of methods used by the welfare departments of 20 New York citic: 
in their distribution of public relief. The author points out that within the las 
few years the demand for public aid has increased so tremendously that 
methods and organizations have been inevitable, but that the local authorities 
responsible for meeting the emergency have been so overwhelmed by the imimediiat 
exigencies facing them that they have had little opportunity for careful admi: 
tive planning, or for consideration of the procedure followed by other muni: 
ties. This study is presented as giving a view of what the various cities he 
done, and by what methods they have done it, which may be helpful to authvoritics 
facing similar problems. 


Row anD, Ratpu §., anp Strone, Eart P. An analysis of office occupu' 
Indiana, Pa., State Teachers College, 1934. 44 pp. 
The purpose of this work is to aid boys and girls to make their own occupations 
adjustments in order that they may be equipped for useful, happy, and succes-! 
lives. The pamphlet includes classified occupational bibliographies. 


RvussELt SaGeE Founpation. Department of Remedial Loans. Money |: 
in Great Britain, by Dorothy Johnson Orchard and Geoffrey May. New ) 
1933. 185 pp. (Small loan series.) 

Issued by the Foundation as part of a general survey of small loans. 


RypeER, VIOLET, AND Doust, H. B. Make your own job: Opportunities in ur 
vocations. New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1933. 217 pp. 
Based on the experiences of 50 resourceful men and women who have « 
lished themselves in small business undertakings. 


Smuon, Sir E. D. The anti-slum campaign. London, Longmans, Green & (»., 
1933. 206 pp. 
The first part of this volume gives a history of post-war housing, and the s« 
part takes up the housing problem in 1933, in England. 


TUGWELL, Rexrorp Guy, ann Hitt, Howarp C. Our economic society a) 
problems: A study of American levels of living and how to improve them. \« 
York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1934. 566 pp., charts, illus. 


Watiace, Henry A. America must choose: The advantages and disadvantay > 
nationalism, of world trade, and of a planned middie course. Foreign |) 
Association, New York, and World Peace Foundation, Boston, 19384. 33 )) 
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W vpDEN, Hueco H. Unemployment funds; a survey and proposal: A study of 
View employment insurance and other types of funds for the financial assistance of 
no~ unemployed. Toronto, MacMillan Co. of Canada, Ltd., 1934. 229 pp. 
' The author discusses the different methods of providing funds for use in periods 
r uployment and describes plans in force in Europe and in the United States. 
A plan for the organization of “employee savings’’ funds is proposed. 
Wricut, CHEsTER M., aNp Associates. Labor directory of NRA: Trade unionists 


olding positions in the.machinery of the National Recovery Administration. 
\Vashington, 509 Carpenters’ Building, [19342]. 28 pp. (Mimeographed.) 
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